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THE THIRTEENTH CENTRAL 
COMMITTEE OF THE CHINESE 
COMMUNIST PARTY 


From Mobilizers to Managers 


{ 


| Li Cheng and Lynn White 


e 





Leadership has long been at the crux of Chinese polit- 
ical studies. In a society where the succession process is not fully institu- 
tionalized, evaluation of politics relies extensively on analyses of its 
political elites. The history of the Chinese Communist: Party (CCP) also 
indicates that changes in the leadership composition often reflect broad 


. social, economic, and political changes in the country at large. The newly 


elected Thirteenth Central Committee of the Chinese Communist Party, 
more than any previous central committee, highlights all of these changes. 

It has been widely noted that the new Central Committee represents a 
fresh generation of leaders. But more important, it represents a new kind 
of political elite—managers and technocrats—who are qualitatively differ- 
ent from the old revolutionary veterans—mobilizers and ideologues—in 
terms of political experience, ideological outlook, administrative ability, 
and value orientation. This elite transformation, which started in the early 
1980s and reached its peak in the Thirteenth Party Congress in October 
1987, has been part of a wider and more fundamental change, a move from 
revolution to reform in Chinese society. Turning away from the emphasis 
on revolutionary campaigns, class conflict, and ideological indoctrination 
that characterized the previous decades and espectally the Cultural 
Revolution, post-Mao leaders in the People’s Republic of China (PRC) 
under the new watchword of “reform” have stressed political institutional- 
ization, economic development, and social stability. The ultimate outcome 
of this development, which the new Chinese leaders advocate, will be the 
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transformation of the party and the PRC government from a “mobilizing 
party” and a “tool of proletarian dictatorship” into organizations con- 
cerned primarily with executive and administrative functions in society. 

It is still far too early to say that the Chinese regime has completely 
abandoned political campaigns (yundong) as a mode of policy implementa- 
tion. The “Anti-Spiritual Pollution Task” on the eve of 1984 and the 
“Criticism of the Bourgeois Liberal Tide of Thought” in the beginning of 
1987 reminded people both in China and abroad that change is only one 
part of the story in China. The other part, continuity, cannot be forgotten. 
The Chinese leaders, however, deliberately used the term “commonplace 
task” (Ginchangxing gongzuo) instead of yundong during both movements. 
More significant, neither of these two affected the Chinese as much as cam- 
paigns had in the past. Does this suggest that Chinese society can no 
longer be mobilized by political campaigns, or that the reform-oriented 
new leaders do not want to pursue such campaigns, or both? 

Whether or not the elite transformation will lead to change in the Chi- 
nese Communist system is, of course, a matter of theoretical debate at this 
point. Despite the complexities of this question, it still has not received the 
substantial exploration it deserves. The emergence of a managerial-tech- | 
nocratic leadership is by no means a phenomenon unique to China. China 
is a newcomer rather than a pioneer in this development. Moreover, in the 
past several decades the Chinese criticized “Soviet revisionists” for their 
technocratic orientation.’ What makes China’s experience unique is the 
swift tempo of the rise of the managerial-technocratic leadership over a 
wide scope. This remarkable change presents new perspectives not only 
for China watchers, but also for social scientists in general. It is both an 
intellectual challenge and a practical necessity to understand this elite 
transformation. 

This article therefore analyzes the Thirteenth Central Committee of the 
CCP-—the most obvious outcome of the elite transformation. We will ap- 
proach this topic in historical context through empirical data, along with 
discussion of its theoretical significance. The paper is divided into two 
parts. In the first, we present original data on members of the Politburo 
and Central Committee (hereafter CC). These include (1) biographical 
data on representation by age, sex, geographical location, and ethnicity; 
(2) educational background by level, foreign training (if any), and special- 
ity; (3) career pattern by date of joining the party and the CC, and past 
administrative, party, or military work; and (4) current occupational posi- 
tion in the government, party organization, or military. The data come 
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from a variety of sources.! Increased availability of biographical data from 
China often makes it possible to seek verification in multiple PRC sources 
and other sources from Japan, Germany, Hongkong, and Taiwan. 
Although our primary concern is with the Thirteenth Central Committee, 
we bring it into historical perspective by reviewing information on the five 
previous central committees in place since the Communist Party came to 
power. 

In the second part, we begin with a discussion of technocracy theory 
and review its development in worldwide perspective. Then we evaluate 
the theory as applied to China. Technocracy theory can guide our analysis 
because it can link newly perceived functional needs in society to changing 
values among party leaders. These values we will explore through their 
writings and speeches as well as their reform policies. Adopting this func- 
tional, systematic approach to new social trends and new leadership val- 
ues, we argue that the new Chinese leaders are subjects of social change, 
not just agents of sociopolitical transformation. Many serious problems 
without obvious solutions now confront the new Chinese leaders and their 
society, but we argue that despite these problems, China is in a historical 
transition with potential for both progress and tumult. Scholarly research 
in the China field lacks enough new theoretical approaches to understand 
China’s recent political changes. So this paper suggests some new hypoth- 
eses for further investigation of Chinese elite transformation, Chinese soci- 
ety, and its “skilled sailors in an uncharted sea.” 


Empirical Findings: The Emergence of 

Managerial-Technocratic Leadership 
The Chinese Communist Party rose to power as a military organization, 
the majority of whose leaders were soldiers, peasants, and members of the 
urban lower-middle class. Although many of its key leaders went abroad 
before they came to power, some like Zhou Enlai and Deng Xiaoping 
mainly engaged in Communist-organized activities in Europe rather than 
pursuing formal education. Liu Shaoqi and Ye Jianying attended college 
in the Soviet Union but received only military training and lessons in 
Marxist doctrine. Mao Zedong could never fully participate in the few 


1. The major biographical data were collected from the following sources: Renmin ribao 
(People’s Daily) (Beijing); Wenhui bao (Wenhui Daily) (Hongkong); Wolfgang Bartke, Who's 
Who in the People’s Republic of China (Armonk, New York: M.E. Sharpe, 1981); China 
Directory (Tokyo: Radiopress, Inc., 1980, 1981, 1982, 1983, 1984, 1985,:1986, and 1987); 
Malcolm Lamb, Directory of Officials and Organizations in China 1968-1983 (New York: M. 
E. Sharpe, Inc., 1983); and Zhonggong renmin lu (Chung-kung jen-ming lu) (Who's Who In 
Communist China) (Taipei, Taiwan: Institute of International Relations, 1983). 
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university courses he audited; this, according to many scholars of Chinese 
politics, is one of the reasons for his hostility toward intellectuals. Recruit- 
ment to cadre positions and political advancement from 1949 to 1978 were 
usually based on (1) seniority in joining the party and the revolution, such 
as taking part in the “Long March” and the “Anti-Japanese War’’; (2) ide- 
ological sophistication in Marxism; (3) political loyalty and “activism in 
class struggle”; and (4) “class” background from a “proletarian family.” 
None of these policies changed significantly until the early 1980s, and the 
elite they generated can be seen in the pre-1987 central committees and 
politburos. Comparing them over a long period of time, we may under- 
stand the sharpness of recent changes. In this section, before analyzing in 
detail the Thirteenth Central Committee and Politburo, we will compare 
them with the previous ones since the party came to power. 


Biographical Data 

Table 1 is a survey of the previous central committees and politburos since 
the Eighth Party Congress. Three points are worth mentioning. First, 
turnover has always been considerable, though variable; these two organi- 
zations of supreme power in China are constantly changing. Second, the 
changes have largely resulted from purges before the congresses. The 
Ninth Congress came after the purge of Liu Shaoqi, the Tenth Congress 
after Lin Biao, the Eleventh after the Gang of Four, the Twelfth after Hua 
Guofeng, and the Thirteenth Congress after the demotion of Hu Yaobang. 
Now, however, most of Hu’s protégés remain in the Thirteenth CC, and 
this is different from the previous cases. Third, the Politburo of the Thir- 
teenth Central Committee is not only the smallest but also has the lowest 
reelected percentage. Both the CC Secretariat and the Central Advisory 
Committee have decreased in power, as new amendments to the party con- 
stitution stressed; so the Politburo has become the real supreme power. 
This will be discussed later, but it is emphasized here that both the Thir- 
teenth CC and Politburo are mainly composed of newcomers. 

Other biographical data are shown in the following tables. Sex represen- 
tation among political elites in China, though not as biased against women 
as in neighboring countries like Japan, is by no means balanced. Only 
twice have CC women representatives exceeded 10% (see Table 2). In the 
whole history of the Chinese Communist Party, only five women (includ- 
ing Mao’s wife, Jiang Qing; Lin Biao’s wife, Ye Qun; Zhou Enlai’s wife, 
Deng Yingchao) have ever entered the Politburo. In this CC, no woman 
serves on the Politburo or Secretariat (formerly Chen Muhua was an alter- 
nate member of the Twelfth Politburo, and Hao Jianxiu was a member of 
the Twelfth CC Secretariat). 


1 
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TABLE 1 Overview of the CCs and Politburos (Eighth-Thirteenth) 


CC 


8th 
‘Oth 
10th 
lith 
12th 
13th 


1956 
1969 
1973 
1977 
1982 
1987 


No. 


-97 
170 
195 
201 
210 
175 


Year Held Full Member 


New 


32 (33%) 
122 (71%) 
55 (28%) 
71 (35%) 
96 (45%) 
114(65%) 


No. 


73 
109 
124 
132 
138 
110 


Alt. Member 


New 


70 (95%) 
104 (95%) 
58 (46%) 


75 (56%) 


114(82%) 
79 (72%) 


No. 


170 
279 
319 
333 
348 
285 


Total CC 


New 


102 (60%) 
226 (81%) 
113 (35%) 
146 (43%) 
210 (60%) 
193 (68%) 





Politburo 


New 


13 (43%) 
15 (60%) 

9 (36%) 
11 (46%) 
14.(50%) 
12 (66%) 


Re-elected 


10(83%) 
10 (43%) 
16 (64%) 
15 (60%) 
14(54%) 

6 (21%) 


Please note that the New in Full Member includes those promoted from alternate to full 
membership. The New in Alternate Member excludes those demoted from full to alternate 
membership. The New in Total CC is the New in FM plus the New of AM. The actual new 
number of the total CC should be reduced by the number promoted from alternate to full 
membership. 


Representatives from national minorities have increased in this CC (see 
Table 3), but none is in the Politburo; Ulanhu, a Mongolian, resigned in 
1985. | 


TABLE 2 Female Representation on the CC 


Full Members Alternate Members Total 
cc No. Percentage No. Percentage No. Percentage 
8th 4 4 3 4 7 4 
9th 13 7.6 10 9.1 23 8 
10th 20 10.2 17 13.7 37 AIS 
lth 14 6.9 24 18.1 38 11.4 
12th 11 5.2 13 9.4 24 6.9 
10 . 5.7 12 10.9 22 7.7 


13th 


- An increase of younger leaders is clearly one of the most important re- 
cent changes. The Thirteenth Central Committee has the lowest average 
age (see Table 4), and if we compare it with the Twelfth CC, we can see a 
great decrease of average age in the Politburo, Secretariat, and CC (see 
Table 5). 

_ Another significant change is the geographical distribution of China’s 
top political leaders. While data for the whole CC membership is not yet 
available, we can examine the entire Politburo. Many previous studies 
show that the majority of the party elite used to come from central China, 
especially Hunan and Hubei. This can be impressively illustrated from the 
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TABLE 3 National Minority Representation on the CC 


CE Number Percentage 
8th 9 5:2 
9th 13 i 4.6 

10th i 18 5.6 

lith 19 37 

12th 31 8 

13th 32 2 


geographical distribution of members of previous politburos, and the pat- 
tern did not change until the present CC. From Table 6 we notice an 
increasing number of top leaders from eastern China. It remains to be seen 


TABLE 4 Average Age of CC Members 


Ratio of 

CC Year held Average Age DA/DY* 

gth 1956 56.4 

9th 1969 59 +0.2 
10th 1973 62 +0.75 
11th 1977 64.6 +0.65 
12th 1982 62 —0.52 
13th 1987 592 — 1.36 

* DA = Difference of age DY = Difference of year 


whether this change in geographical origin of China’s power elite is also 
taking place in lower-level national organizations. 


Changes in educational background. One of the most important indicators 
distinguishing the new Chinese leaders from those they replaced is their 
advanced educational background, as shown in Tables 7, 8, and 9. Table 
10 lists some of the most important figures in the new generation of Chi- 
nese leadership, and two conclusions emerge sharply: first, most of the 
new leaders are engineers who were graduated from leading universities in 
China; and second, many of them also studied abroad, mainly in the Soviet 
Union. China sent thousands of its students to the Soviet Union, but al- 
most none to the United States during the period 1949-1978. Comparing 
the Thirteenth CC with the Eleventh, the percentage of specialists has in- 
creased almost ten times. 
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TABLE 5 Average Age of the CC Leadership Core 


Level 12th CC 13th CC 


Standing Committee 


of the Politburo 73.75 63.6 
Politburo 71.8 64 


Secretariat 63.7 56.2 


Changes in career patterns. The Thirteenth Central Committee and the 
Politburo are mainly composed of newcomers who are not only young and 
well-educated but who came to power through new channels. Unlike a 
typical revolutionary veteran who was born in a poor or middle level peas- 
ant family in Hunan, joined the guerrillas before finishing school, and later 
became a party secretary, these new elites have more urban political exper- 
iences and career patterns. The eldest revolutionary veterans are finally 
leaving the political stage of China, and most of the new leaders represent- 
ing several different generations have come to power almost overnight (see 
Table 11). Chart 1 shows that only 23 members (8%) in the Thirteenth 
CC were elected before 1982. Table 12 also shows that 11 members (61%) 
in the Politburo did not enter the CC until 1982, and two of those not until 
1985. Their major experiences are illustrated in Chart 2. Tables 13 and 14 
are comparative surveys of the changing career patterns of the Politburo 
and the CC. 

Table 15 presents the State Council’s membership in the CC. It is im- 
portant to point out that career patterns of Chinese political leaders are 
difficult to classify because they tend to overlap in several occupations. 
Also, they often shift from one position to another. For example, Yang 
Shan gkun, who started his career as a local party official and later became 
governor of Guangdong, is now widely considered a military leader be- 
cause of his important role as a permanent vice-chairman of the Central 
Military Commission. Yao Yilin, a standing member of the Politburo, has 
always been regarded as an expert in economic affairs, but he once worked 
as director of the General Office of the CC, a very important position in 
the party. In a broad sense, these members of the CC are always party 
officials. They are assigned, however, to a great variety of occupations and 
play many different roles. Some are engaged in party organization or 
propaganda work, while others are military commanders. To classify 
them, we define each according to his most recent and most important 
occupation, which is often the highest post to which he or she has ad- 
vanced. 


cod 


TABLE 6 Geographical Distribution of Politburo Members 


Native Province the 8th the 9th the 10th the llth the 12th the 13th 


Central 10 14 10 11 11 4 
Hunan (7) (1) (2) (2) (4) (2) 
Hubei (3) (8) (5) (4) (3) (1) 
Jiangxi . (0) (4) (1) 3G . B (0) 
Henan (0) (1) (2) (2) (2) (1) 

East 6 7 6 4 8 8 
Shangdong (1) (3) (3) (0) (1) (3) 
Jiangsu (2) (1) (1) (0) (1) (2) 
Anhui. (0) (0) (0) O (1) (1) 
Shanghai (2) (0) (1) (1) (2) (1) 
Zhejiang (0) (1) (1) (1) (i) (1) 
Fujian -= Œ (2) (0) (2) (2) (0) 

South 0 I 2 2 3 0 
Guangdong (0) (1) (1) (1) (2) (0) 
Guangxi (0) (0) (1) (1) (1) (0) 

Southwest 4 2 2 3 3 3 
Sichuan (4) (2) (2) (3) (3) (3) 
Guizhou (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) 
Yunnan (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) 
Tibet (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) 

Northwest 0 0 i l l l 
Xingjiang (0) (0) (1) (1) (0) (0) 
Qinhai (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) 
Gansu © © 00o © ® © 
Ningxia (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) (0) 
Shaanxi (0) (0) (0) (0) (1) (1) 

North 3 1 4 5 2 2 
Beijing (0) (0) (0) . © (0) (0) 
Tianjin (0) (0) (1) (0) (0) (1) 
Hebei =- O (0) (1) (1) (0) (1) 
Shanxi (2) (1) (2) (3) (1) (0) 
Nei Mongolia (1) (0) (0) (1) (1) (0) 

Northeast 0 0 0 0 0 0 


TOTAL 23 25 25 26 28 18 
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TABLE 7 Change in Educational Level of Politburo Members 


Ratio of % 
in I3th to 
8th oth 10th lith 12th 13th Average in 
Level (1956) (1969) (1973) (1977) (1982) (1987) Earlier PBs 
None 1( 4.4%) 5(20%) 4(16%) 4(15.4%) 3(10.7%) 0(0%) 0 
Primary School 3(13.0%) 3(12%) 4(16%)  5(19.2%) 10(35.7%) 0(0%) 0 
Middle Schoo! 313.0%) 8(32%) 9 (36%) 6(23.0%)  3{10.7%)  5(27.7%) 1.2 
Military School 4(17.4%) 2( 8%) 1( 4%) 5(19.2%)  3(10.7%) 1( 5.6%) 0.5 
College 12(52.2%) 728%}  7(28%) 6(23.0%) 9(32.1%) 12({66.6%) 2.0 
TOTAL 23(100%) 25(100%) 25(100%) 26(100%) 28(100%) 18(100%) (1.0) 


NOTE: Percentages do not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


The top new figures seem to rise partly because of their educational and 
administrative qualification and partly because of the protégé system. The 
current method of elite promotion does not differ much from the tradi- 


TABLE 8 Percentage of College Educated in CC 


CC Percentage 
8th 44.3 
9th 23.8 

10th NA 
lith 25.7 
12th 55.4 
13th 73.3 


tional system of advancement, which was particularist. Some of the new 
leaders, for example, are the children of high ranking leaders. Table 16 
lists members of the Thirteenth CC who are kin of veteran high politicians. 
This phenomenon is striking but it does not mean that nepotism is the 
most important feature of the current elite transformation, nor can we ne- 
glect to study the career patterns of new leaders just because political ad- 
vancement in China is not yet fully institutionalized. The establishment of 
a more regular personnel system for cadres is one of the most prominent 
proposals in Zhao Ziyang’s Report to the Thirteenth Congress, but it re- 
mains to be seen whether the party can reform its personnel system in 
depth. From the data, we can find several major career patterns among 
members of the new CC and Politburo. 
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TABLE 9 Percentage of Specialists in CC 


CC Number Percentage 
8th NA NA 
9th 5 1.79 

10th 7 2.1 
llth 9 2.7 
12th 59 17 
13th 57 i . 20 


The first type is the government bureaucrat. These leaders usually be- 
gan their careers as directors at the grass roots, then step by step rose to 
higher levels but in a quite short period of time. Chart 2 indicates that 
most members of the new Politburo have experience as a factory director 
and/or bureau diréctor, then as a mayor, governor, and/or minister. This 
contrasts sharply with previous elites, who after 1949 shifted to high ad- 
ministrative positions from being commanders or commissars in the 
Army. Tables 13 and 14 also show that the percentage of members who 
are working in government administration greatly increased from 27% in 
the Eleventh Politburo to 72% in the Thirteenth. Table 15 shows that the 
State Council’s caucus in the CC constantly increased (7% of the Ninth, 
11% of the Tenth, 12% of the Eleventh, 20% of the Twelfth, 24% of the 
Thirteenth). The portion of Thirteenth CC members with careers in either 
party or government administration is almost double the portion of CCs 
before 1978, whereas the portions of soldiers and mass organization lead- 
ers are less than four-fifths of their averages then. 

A second type is the party official. These come from party committees 
at lower levels. Their party positions were concurrent with administrative 
work, and in this sense they differ from veteran leaders who were usually 
in propaganda or organizational work. In the Thirteenth Politburo, only 
three members (including Hu Yaobang) have working experience in propa- 
ganda and party organizational offices. Most leaders of this type now also 
have technical educational backgrounds, not just training in Marxist doc- 
trine. For example, Permanent Secretary of the Politburo Hu Qili and 
Director of the Party Organization Department Song Ping were graduated 
in engineering and agriculture, respectively, from Beijing University. 

A. third type consists of former personal secretaries or assistants to older 
leaders and former officials of the Chinese Communist Youth League. For 
example, Tian Jiyun (Politburo member and vice premier), Chen Junsheng 
(secretary-general of the State Council), and Bao Tong (political secretary 
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TABLE 10 Yop Technocrats to Watch 


Name 


Li Peng 
Hu Qili 


Yao Yilin 
Li Ruihuan 


Jiang Zemin 
Li Tieying 
Li Ximing 
Song Ping 


Ding Guangen 
Wen Jiabao 


Song Jian 
Li Guixian 


Jia Chunwang 
Zou Jiahua 
Ye Xuanping 


He Zhukang 


Ai Zhisheng 
Wei Jianxing 
Hu Jintao 

Wu Wenying 
Wang Zhaoguo 


Age 
59 
58 
70 
53 
62 


52 
62 


70 


58 
45 


55 
49 


49 
60 
63 


53 


58 
56 
44 
57 
46 


Current Position 


Standing Member of PB, 
Acting Premier 
Standing Member of PB 
Standing Member of PB 
Member of PB, 

Mayor of Tianjin 
Member of PB, 

Mayor of Shanghai 
Member of PB, Minister 
Member of PB, 
Secretary of Beijing 
Member of PB, Director 
of Organization Dept. 
Member of PB, Minister 
Member of Secretariat, 
Director 

Member of CC, 

State Councilor, Minister 
Member of CC, 
Secretary of Anhui 
Member of CC, Minister 
Member of CC, Minister 
Member of CC, 
Governor of Guangdong 
Member of CC, 
Governor of Henan 
Member of CC, Minister 
Member of CC, Minister 
Member of CC, Minister 
Member of CC, Minister 
Member of CC, 

Acting Governor 


Occupation 


Engineer 
Engineer 
Engineer 
Architect 
Engineer 


Engineer 
Architect 


Engineer 


Engineer 


Engineer i 


Cyberneticist 


Engineer 


Engineer 
Engineer 
Engineer. 


Economist 


Engineer 
Engineer 
Engineer 
Engineer 
Engineer 


Education 


Sovjet Union 

Beijing Univ. 
Qinghua Univ. 
Beijing Architect Inst. 


Jiaotong Univ. 


Czechoslovakia 
Qinghua Univ. 


Beijing & Qinghua Univ. 


Jiaotong Univ. 
Beijing Geologi. Inst. 


Soviet Union & Harvard 
Soviet Union 


Qinghua Univ. 
Soviet Union 
Soviet Union 


Soviet Union 


Qinghua Univ. 

Soviet Union 

Qinghua Univ. 

East China Textile Univ. 
Harbin Polytechnical Univ. 


SOURCES: PRC Quarterly (Beijing), January 1985; Ding Wang, Mingbao yuekan 
[Mingbao Monthly] (Hong Kong), July and August 1985; and China Reconstructs (Beijing), 


December 1985. 


of the CC) all worked as Zhao Ziyang’s personal secretaries. Although Hu 
Yaobang has been demoted, those associated with him in the Youth 
League are still powerful. The League is still an important leadership re- 
cruitment channel at all levels. The most distinguished politicians from 
the League are Hu Qili, Qiao Shi, Wu Xuegian, Li Ruihuan, Hu Jingtao, 
Hao Jianxiu, and Wang Zhaoguo. 
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TABLE 11 Party Seniority of Politburo Members: Period of Joining the Party 


Year 9th PB 10th PB) sth (PB)  12thPB 13th PB 
1921-1927 10(40%)  7(28%) 623%)  1139%)  1( 6%) 
1928-1935 10(40%)  10(40%)  12(46%)  12(43%)  3(16%) 
1936—1945 1( 4%)  3(12%)  2(7%) 789%) 
1946—1949 1( 4%)  1(4%) 3 (16%) 
1950-1956 2( 8%)  1( 4%) 3(16%) 
1957-1965 1( 4%) 1( 6%) 
Unknown 4(16%) 3(12%) 4(15%)  3(11%) 
TOTAL 23(100%) 25(100%) 25(100%) 26(100%) 28(100%) 18(100%) 


NOTE: Percentages do not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


A fourth type is the leading scientist or scholar. People of this sort do 
not have much administrative experience but have outstanding profes- 
sional qualifications. For example, Song Jian (state councillor and the 


new elected 


O 1 193 (67.7%) 
2 elected in 1982 69 (24.2%) 
El 3  electedin1977 9 (3.1%) 
4 electedin1973 6 (2.1%) 
H 5 electedini969 4 (1.4%) 
El 6 electedini956 4 (1.4%) 





minister of the Scientific and Technological Commission) is a 
cyberneticist. He received advanced education in the Soviet Union tn the 
1950s and studied at Harvard and M.I.T. as a visiting scholar in 1980. He 
has written more than sixty articles that have been well received by both 
Chinese and foreign scientists. 

The last type is the military technocrat. While the overall percentage of 
soldiers in the CC and especially the Politburo has decreased (see Tables 
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TABLE 12 Significant Dates for 13th Politburo Members 


Year of Year of Year of Year of 
Name Year Born Graduation Joining CCP Entering CC Entering PB 
Zhao Ziyang 1919 — 1938 1973 1977 
Li Peng 1928 1955 1945 1982 1985 
Qiao Shi 1924 1948 1940 1982 1985 
Hu Qili 1929 1951 1948 1982 1985 
Yao Yilin 1917 1940 1935 1973 (58-66) 1982 
Tian Jiyun 1929 - 1945 1982 1985 
Hu Yaobang 1915 — 1933 1977 (49-66) 1978 
Wu Xueqian 1921 1948 1939 1982 1985 
Li Ruihuan 1934 1951 1959 1982 1987 
Jiang Zemin 1926 1947 1946 1982 1987 
Li Tieying 1936 1961 1955 1985 1987 
Wan Li 1916 — 1936 1977 1982 
Li Ximing 1926 1949 1948 1982 1987 
Yang Rudai 1926 — 1952 1982 1987 
Yang Shangkun 1907 1931 1926 1977 (56-66) 1982 
Song Ping 1917 1938 1937 1977 1987 
Qin Jiwei 1914 ~ 1930 1973 1982 
Ding Guangen 1929 1951 1956 1985 1987 


13 and 14), a group of new officers with advanced military training is com- 
ing to the fore. Table 17 includes those who hold major military positions 
in the CC, and Tables 18 and 19 illustrate that a striking change in mili- 


TABLE 13 Career Patterns in Politburos 


CC 8th 9th 10th llth 12th 13th 
Party 6(26%) 8(32%) 9(36%) 8(31%) 6(21%) 3(17%) 
Government 10(43%) 5(20%) 4(16%) 7(27%) 14(50%) 13(72%) 
Military 7(30%) 10(40%) 6(24%) 831%) 621%) 211%) 
Mass Organizations 4(16%) 2(7%) 1( 4%) 
Special 2( 8%) 2( 8%) 1(3%) 1( 4%) 


TOTAL 23(100%) 25(100%) 25(100%) 26(100%) 28(100%) 18(100%) 


NOTE: Percentages do not sum to 100 due to rounding. 


tary leadership has been taking place at all levels. The emergence of new 
military technocrats does not necessarily mean the increased possibility of 
military interference in Chinese politics. It indicates that professionaliza- 
tion is also underway in the Army. The military elite in the Thirteenth CC 
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TABLE 14 Career Patterns in CCs 


Ratio of % 
in 13th CC 
Career to Pre-1978 
Patterns th CC Ith CC 10th CC lth CC 12th CC 13th CC Average 
Government 
& Party 110(64.7%) 77(27.6%) 95(29.8%) 135 (40.5%) 232 (66.7%) 221(77.5%) 1.9] 
Military 48 (28.2%) 123(44.1%) 97(30.4%) 103(30.9%) 75(21.5%) 36(12.6%) 0.38 
Mass Orga- 


nizations 12( 7.1%) 79(28.3%) 127(39.8%) 95(28.5%) 41(11.8%) 28( 9.8%) 0.38 
TOTAL 170(100%) 279(100%) 319(100%) 333(100%) 348(100%) 285(100%) 
SOURCES: Donald Klein and Lois B. Hager, “The Ninth Central Committee,” China 


Quarterly, no. 35, June-September 1968, pp. 78-95; Franklin Houn, “The Eighth Central 
Committee of the CCP,” American Political Science Review, 51:2, June 1957, pp. 392-404. 





is the lowest in history (13%), and none of the new military technocrats 
entered the Politburo. However, the rapid rise of soldiers with technical 
educations is certainly important and deserves further investigation. 


TABLE 15 State Council’s Membership in the CC 


Ratio of % in 


3th CC to 
Pre-1978 
8th Ith 10th II th 12th 13th Average 
Full Members NA 18 0f 170 340f195 29 o0f 201 48o0f210 50 of 175 
(10%) (17%) (14%) (22%) (29%) 2.1 
Alt. Members NA 3 of 109 30f 124 l0o0f 132 25 0f 138 19 of 110 
(2%) (2%) (8%) (18%) (17%) 4.3 - 
' TOTAL NA 21 0f279 37 0f319 39 0f333 73 0f 348 69 of 285 
(7%) (11%) (12%) (20%) (24%) 2.4 


SOURCE: 12th CC data from Hong Yung Lee, “China’s 12th Central Committee,” Asian 
Survey, 23:6 June 1983), pp. 673-91. 


The change in CC leadership is based on the change at all levels in the 
country. Table 20 highlights a sharp rise in the educational attainments of 
local leaderships. During the last six years, more than 1,370,000 senior 
cadres recruited before 1949 have been retired under a program of leader- 
ship reform devised by Deng Xiaoping.2 At the same time, more than 


2.: See Renmin ribao (overseas edition), October 11, 1987, p. 1. 
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TABLE 16 Members of the 13th CC with a High-Ranking Cadre Family 


Background 
Name 


Li Peng 


Li Tieying 
Yang Baibing 


Ding Henggao 
Ye Xuanping 
Zou Jiahua 
Buhe 

Liao Hui 

Yan Mingfu 
Wu Shaozu 


Zou Jingmeng 


Qiao Zonghuai 


Position 


Acting Premier, Member of PB 


Member of Politburo, Minister 
Director, Political Dept. of PLA 


Minister 

Governor 

Minister 

Governor 

Director, State Overseas Chinese 
Affairs Office 

Director, Dept. of United Front 


Vice Minister 


Director, Central Meteorological 
Bureau 


Deputy Secretary-General of Hong 
Kong Branch of Xinghua Agency 


Family Background 


Adoptive Father: Zhou Enlai, 
Former Premier 

Father: Li Weihan, Former 
Director of Dept. of United 
Front 

Brother: Yang Shangkun, 
Permanent Vice Chairman of 
Central Military Commission 

Father-in-Law: Nie Rongzhen, 
Former Member of PB 

Father: Ye Jianying, Former Vice 
Chairman of CC 

Father-in-Law: Ye Jianying, (see 
above) 

Father: Ulanhu, Vice President of 
PRC 

Father: Liao Chengzhi, Former 
Member of PB 

Father: Yan Baohang, Former 
Vice Minister 

Father: Wu Yunfu, Former Vice 
Minister 

Father: Zou Taofeng, Eariy 
Revolutionary Leader; Brother: 
Zou Jiahua (see above) 

Father: Qiao Guanhua, Former 
Minister of Foreign Affairs 


SOURCE: Partially from Ding Wang (see Sources, Table 10), July 1985. 


469,000 better-educated younger cadres have come to leadership positions 
above the county level.? 

This is the largest peaceful turnover in the leadership of modern China 
(and probably the most massive elite transformation in human history). 
How and why did this change take place? Does the emergence of Chinese 
technocrats in power mean that the dilemma between the “reds” and “‘ex- 
perts” has been solved? Does the regime now trust intellectuals? What 
are the differences and similarities in this respect between the Soviet Union 
and China? Does China’s new preference for managerial leadership sug- 


3. Ibid., June 29, 1986, p. 1. 
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TABLE 17 New Military Officers in the CC 


Name Age Position 

Chi Haotian 58 Chief, General Staff of PLA 

Cho Nam Qi* Director, Logistics Department of PLA 
Yang Batbing 66 Director, Political Department of PLA 
Xu Huzi Deputy Chief, General Staff of PLA 
Zhou Keyu 58 Deputy Director, Political Department of PLA 
Wang Hai 62 Commander, Air Force 

Li Jiulong 55 Commander, Jinan Military Region 

Fu Quanyou 57 Commander, Chengdu Military Region 
Li Quanyuan Commander, Second Artillery 

Liu Jingsong 57 Commander, Shenyang Military Region 
Gao Huanchan Commander, Xingjiang Military Region 
Zhao Xianshun 52 Commander, Lanzhou Military Region 
Zhou Yibing Commander, Beijing Military Region 


SOURCES: Guang Jiao Jing [Wide Angle] (Hong Kong), no. 182, November 16, 1987, pp. 
15-17; and Zhongbao [Zhong Daily] (New York), December 10, 1987, p. 2. 
* Cho Nam Qi is a Korean minority person. 


gest that all Communist countries will take a technocratic road to develop- 
ment? In a society that has long had a strict hierarchy, with political elites 
traditionally recruited among generalists rather than specialists, will spe- 


TABLE 18 Percentage of College Educated Among Military 


Level Percentage 
1982 1986 
Military District 4.1% 55.4% 
Army 1.2% 58.4% 
Division 1.6% 66.4% 
Regiment 2.2% 41.4% 


SOURCE: Renmin ribao [People’s Daily] (overseas edition), July 6, 1987. 


cialization erode hierarchy? In China’s neighboring countries a recent de- 
crease in authoritarianism has gone with an increase in the role of 
technocrats; so what is the relationship between managerialist leadership 
and democratization? Will these East Asian countries, all committed to 
economic development and ideological pragmatism, have more in common 
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TABLE 19 Average Age Among Military Elites 


Level Average Age 


1982 1986 

Military District 65.3 57.1 
Army 56.8 49,6 
Division 48.3 43.5 

‘ Regiment 39.1 a7 


SOURCE: Renmin Ribao [People's Daily] (overseas edition), July 6, 1987. 


in future than they do today? At this point, we cannot provide convincing 
answers to all these questions, but we can evaluate the theory of techno- 
cratic development and its application to the current context in China. 


TABLE 20 Educational Level of Leaders at the County, Prefectural, and 
Municipal Levels 


Educational Level Percentage 
1978 1984 
College 1.5 51 
Senior Middle School 12.1 24 
Junior Middle Schoo] 86.4 25 
TOTAL 100.0 100 


SOURCE: Guang Jiao Jing [Wide Angle] (Hong Kong), no. 162, March 16, 1986, p. 21. 


The Theory of Technocracy and Its 

Application to China 
Analysis must begin with theories, concepts, and their definitions. Wiliam 
Henry Smyth coined the term “technocracy” in the United States after 
World War 1.4 The word first came into wide use when it was adopted by 
a movement in the early 1930s in response to the Great Depression. How- 
ard Scott, another American, was a founder of this “technocrat move- 
ment,” and his book Introduction to Technocracy became its catechism.’ 


4. William Henry Smyth, Teechnocracy (San Francisco, 1933). 
5. See Henry Elsner, Jr., The Technocrats: Prophets of Automation (New York: Syracuse 
University Press, 1967), pp. 1-3. i 
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He argued that economic chaos and social problems could only be solved 
by application of the physical sciences, so government, which was sup- 
posed to handle all kinds of problems, should consist of technicians, engi- 
neers, and scientists. 

While the term technocracy comes from the 1930s, the idea can be 
found in writings by Henri Comte De Saint-Simon, Gaetano Mosca, and 
Max Weber. All of them see the world undergoing a major transforma- 
tion. For Saint-Simon, the governance of society is an “administration of 
things” that takes from each according to capacity and gives to each ac- 
cording to performance. For Mosca, “a need is felt that capacities differ- 
ent from the old should assert themselves in the management of the 
state.’ While Saint-Simon and Mosca emphasize the administration of 
the state, Weber broadens the explanation to changing functional needs in 
society: “[The] primary source of the superiority of bureaucratic adminis- 
tration lies in the role of technical knowledge which, through the develop- 
ment of modern technology and business methods in the production of 
goods, has become completely indispensable.’’® 

Technocracy as a movement soon declined. This short-lived episode of 
the thirties failed, because the technocrats’ social analysis lacked a political 
theory of action. Although the national debate on technocracy concluded 
by the end of 1934, the idea of a new society with new leadership was 
popularized by eye-catching terms in many well-known writings of the 
middle of the century. James Burnham’s “managerial revolution,” Jac- 
ques Ellul’s “technological society,” John Kenneth Galbraith’s “new in- 
dustrial state,’ Daniel Bell’s “post-industrial society,” and Zbigniew 
Brzezinski’s “technetronic era” contributed to new thinking about politics. 
They all discussed a “coming of the new technocratic era.” Bell, for exam- 
ple, argues that: “If the dominant figures of the past hundred years have 
been the entrepreneur, the businessman, and the industrial executive, the 
“new men” are the scientists, the mathematicians, the economists, and the 
engineers of the new intellectual technology.” These “new men,” accord- 
ing to Daniel Bell and Jean Meynaud, are beginning a new type of govern- 
ment, “neither democracy nor bureaucracy, but a technocracy.”!9 


6. Quoted from Daniel Bell, The Coming of the Post-Industrial Society (New York: Basic 
Books, 1973). 

7. Gaetano Mosca, The Ruling Class (New York: McGraw-Hill, 1938), p. 65. 

8. Max Weber, Economy and Society, second edition (3 vols.), Guenther Roth & Claus 
Wittich, eds. (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1978). 

9. Daniel Bell, Coming of the Post-Industrial Society, p. 344. 

10. Jean Meynaud, Technocracy, translated by Paul Barnes (London: Faber and Faber, 
1964). 
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Comparing these prophets and the 1930s technocracy advocates to re- 
cent writers on this subject, we can see four major changes. First, a tech- 
nocrat was once defined as an expert claiming power; now, he is an expert 
holding power. For example, people like William Smyth and Howard 
Scott used to be called technocrats, although they were engineers who had 
never been in government. Now we would not say Daniel Bell is a techno- 
crat, even though he claims political power should be held by specialists. 
Second, attention has shifted from the technical capacity to the political 
legitimacy of technocratic leadership. This change has affected both theo- 
retical developments and empirical practice. At present, no one seriously 
claims that technology by itself can solve all social problems, nor does 
anyone believe that methods in mechanical engineering or biochemistry 
often can be used to solve political or economic dilemmas. Instead, people 
expect technical expertise to help with other issues that are critical in an 
industrial country; technocrats are considered able to deal with problems 
in a modern society. A third change is the internationalization of technoc- 
racy. In the last half century this notion, which started as a national 
movement in the United States, has gradually become worldwide. In both 
West and East and in both developed and developing countries, technical 
experts have a growing presence in political power structures. There is 
increasing concern about the relationship between power and knowledge. 
The last and perhaps most important change is that science and technol- 
ogy stand at the center of many critical issues facing our world—the nu- 
clear threat, the energy crisis, the space race, and so on. Whether or not 
the world is already technocratic, it is “technocrazy”’ beyond any doubt. 

These changes open immense fields for empirical research and also yield 
some theoretical insights into the definition of technocracy. In his study of 
the East German elite, Thomas A. Baylis writes: ; 


[T]echnocracy in any strict sense would seem to include two principal tenets: 
(1) that political authority ought to be given to those of talent and specialized 
education which are produced by and are essential to the operation of the ad- 
vanced industrial order, and (2) that politics can and ought to be reduced to a 
matter of technique, that is, that political decisions should be made on the basis 
of technical knowledge, not the parochial interests or untutored value prefer- 
ence of politicians. !! 


A technocrat is thus a person in power who is professional and has a 
university degree. The technocrat does not rely for legitimacy on a purely 
political or military background, but at least partly on experience in re- 


11. Thomas A. Baylis, The Technical Intelligentsia and the East German Elite (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1974), p. 2. 
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search or management. His or her contribution to administrative life 
would be expertise in planning. This definition allows a distinction be- 
tween technocrats and technical intellectuals—between educated persons 
in power and those without political roles. Technocrats are industrial 
managers and planners, in contrast to the party ideologues and military 
elites under socialism or politicians and owners under capitalism (as well 
as military elites in some authoritarian countries). 

Some scholars, however, have used a different definition. José Veloso 
Abueva and R.S. Milne argue that the decisive characteristic of a techno- 
crat is outlook, rather than education or occupation. They define a tech- 
nocrat as one “‘who shares an ideology of modernization, an aversion to 
politics, a belief in the free enterprise system and yet a need for govern- 
ment planning, an elitist view of society, and a commitment to develop- 
ment.”!* This definition has its strengths and weaknesses. One strong 
point is its stress on technocratic values. The definition is weak because it 
calls technocratic any political or military leader who shares the values 
Abueva suggests; for example, engineering methods may be advocated by 
non-engineers. 

Then, are economists and political scientists also to be considered tech- 
nocrats? Most writers tend to agree these specialists should be regarded as 
technocrats, so long as they are involved in policy making. Clarity about 
all these ambiguities may help us better use empirical data for an analysis 
of the new Chinese technocracy. 


Technocracy in China 

The term technocracy was introduced to China as early as the beginning of 
the 1930s. In an article titled “Scott and Technocracy,” published in 
Ainzhonghua zazhi (New China Magazine) in 1933, the author translated 
the word as jishu zhuyi (technocratism). The article focused on the ways 
American engineers try to solve social problems by applying the methods 
of the physical sciences, but it did not discuss in depth any political impli- 
cations of technocracy.' 

The Chinese Communist Party’s revolutionary legacy and technical 
backwardness were major obstacles for its use of scientific expertise. For 
almost three decades after the 1949 Revolution, expertise was considered 
bourgeois because intellectuals had been trained in the old society. Dis- 
trust of scientific groups was obvious in the CCP’s considerable hostility 


12. R. S. Milne, “Technocrats and Politics in ASEAN Countries,” Pacific Affairs (Fall, 
1982), p. 409. 
13. Xinzhonghua zazhi (New China Magazine) (Shanghai), February 25, 1933, pp. 28-32. 
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toward technical authority. The party’s managerial weakness led it to rely 
on mobilizing society rather than to learn the art of administration. The 
best way to mobilize society was to pursue political campaigns. In an arti- 
cle published during the early 1970s, Michel Oksenberg found that the 
total number of individual campaigns in the PRC had been well over two 
hundred. Oksenberg categorized these campaigns as three basic kinds: 


One type aims at ideological and social change: efforts to change people’s atti- 
tudes. A second aims at organization, primarily efforts to alter the political 
structure: collectivization of agriculture, periodic efforts to reduce manpower in 
the bureaucracy, examination of the loyalty of basic-level cadres. The third type 
is more economic and task-oriented. !4 


The Cultural Revolution was the most exhaustive and comprehensive 
campaign in the history of the PRC. Most of a billion people were fully 
mobilized, and most aspects of society became politicized. Questions con- 
cerning the origins and legacy of the Cultural Revolution can be answered 
in various ways, but the CCP’s lack of specialized expertise with its conse- 
quent reliance solely un the politics of mobilization was certainly one of 
the most important origins. The outcome of any extremely mobilized soci- 
ety has always been temporary immobilization. Also, the increasing com- 
plexity of governance in a modern society is favorable to managers rather 
than mobilizers. | 


Chinese Technocrats and Their Values 
The term technocracy was introduced into China over a half century ago, 
but the Chinese translation of “‘technocrat,”’ jishu wenguan, did not come 
into use until the mid-1980s. The presence of specialists in the CCP lead- 
ership was negligible. As Table 9 shows, the percentage of specialists in 
the CCs before 1982 was very low (only 1.7% in the 9th CC and 2.7% in 
the 11th). The Maoist preference for “redness” over “expertise” was not 
decisively rejected until 1983 when Hu Yaobang made an important 
speech in commemoration of the centenary of Karl Marx’s death. Hu, 
then party general secretary, examined at great length mistakes in the 
party’s policies toward intellectuals since 1949. He argued forcefully that 
the party should oppose the tendency of divorcing its own leadership from 
expertise or setting itself against experts. Instead, the party should estab- 
lish the concept that all leaders must be trained specialists. His speech can 
be regarded as a landmark, symbolizing the beginning of a massive elite 
transformation. Since then, technicians and specialists have become in- 


14. Michel Oksenberg, “The Chinese Policy Process and the Public Health Issue: An 
Arena Approach,” Studies in Comparative Communism, 7:4 (Winter 1977), p. 401. 
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creasingly prominent in the circle of power, and the swift tempo of the 
emergence of these new elites necessitates a new term for them—techno- 
crats. Their educational and career characteristics make them fit that defi- 
nition. 

Do these new leaders also have their own new values? It is commonly 
assumed that technocrats are distinguished from old elites not only be- 
cause of their experiences and training, but also by their attitudes and poli- 
cies. Some theorists like Robert Putnam argue that an elite ts not a 
collection of isolated individuals, not a mere statistical artifact. Its individ- 
uals “have similar backgrounds, and (though they may have occasional 
differences of opinion) share similar values, loyalties and interests.” !> 
James Meisel, another expert on elite studies, summed up this proposition 
as the “three Cs—group consciousness, coherence, and conspiracy.” 16 

Based on this understanding, let us examine the attitudes and values of 
the Chinese technocrats. Our purpose is to identify value orientations 
which may be widely shared and may shape the politics of China. We see 
these values as following three broad trends. 


I. Meritocratic and technocratic views. The idea of technocracy first 
spread in academic circles in China, as it did elsewhere in the world, and 
then became a base of legitimacy for the new Chinese leadership. Wen 
Yuankai, a professor of chemistry and member of the presidium in the 
National People’s Congress, has been one of technocracy’s most ardent 
advocates. As early as 1978 when he was only 32 years old, he attended a 
symposium on science and education convened by Deng Xiaoping. He 
presented a proposal that universities should recruit students according to 
their talents rather than their family backgrounds (which had been the 
major admission standard during the Cultural Revolution). This proposal, 
approved by Deng, went into effect the same year. By 1982, after two 
years as a visiting scholar in France and eight other countries, Prof. Wen 
sent Vice-Premier Wan Li a proposal for scientific and academic auton- 
omy. Since 1982 he has lectured over a hundred times in more than 
twenty provinces and published three books on China’s reforms: The First 
Light of Morning for the Chinese Reforms, Megatrends for China, and Cre- 
ation, Reform and Scientific Methodology. Six years ago he predicted that 
“science and technology are knocking at the door of China’s reforms.” 7 
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He also argued that what China most urgently needed was a “managerial 
class”—‘‘leaders with modern scientific and managerial knowledge.” 18 
Wen -Yuankai is also one of the scholars who in 1986 advocated political 
reforms. In a lecture he delivered in Hong Kong in the spring of that year, 
he used the metaphor of the Rubik’s Cube to describe the current re- 
forms.'!? He said economic reforms could not go forward unless accompa- 
nied by political changes. Believing that all aspects of China, like the small 
parts of Rubik’s Cube, are interrelated, Wen implied that only smart peo- 
ple, those with high IQs, can play the Rubik’s Cube well. 

Wen Yuankai’s technocratic views and his preference for “the manage- 
rial class” are shared by many leading scholars and technocrats. Huan 
Xiang, director of the Department of International Affairs in the State 
Council, expressed the same idea in discussing Japan’s economy. He 
thought that the “Japanese miracle” after World War II depended on 
Western-trained intellectuals who replaced the old elites and took manage- 
rial positions. Huan implied that party officials who had little administra- 
tive and scientific knowledge should hand over their power to 
technocrats.2° While Huan expressed his meritocratic view implicitly 
rather than explicitly, Qian Xuesen, a well-known technocrat and chair- 
man of the China Association for Science and Technology, could not have 
said it more directly. He suggested that by the year 2000, all cadres must 
be university graduates, all cadres on the county level must hold M.A. 
degrees, and all cadres on the provincial and ministerial level must hold 
Ph.D. degrees.*! 

Technocratic views have become a dominant force in contemporary 
China. Few scholars have dissented from this trend, and nonintellectuals, 
while voicing some complaints, have tended to accept it. They have been 
told that “workers without engineers are the soldiers without officers.” So 
young people and: even middle-aged people have made a mad rush for di- 
plomas. For members of the generation that grew up during the Cultural 
Revolution and thus lost their-chance to receive formal education, the 
main hope is that their children can become engineers. 

The two extremes of Chinese politics, the most conservative and the 
most liberal, differ greatly in many respects but share a similar view on this 
subject. Chen Yun, Peng Zhen, Hu Qiaomu, and Deng Liqun, who are 
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regarded by some Western observers as conservative hardliners, have 
unanimously agreed on the policy of emphasizing the development of sci- 
ence and technology and the important role of technical intellectuals. On 
the other hand, the most liberal, Fang Lizhi, who is called “China’s 
Sakharov,” also has a strong sense of elitism and has been a radical advo- 
cate of technocracy for a long time. In an interview, “Intellectuals and 
Intellectuals’ Consciousness” published by Guangming Daily in the fall of 
1986, he challenged Marx’s theory of class differentiation. His arguments 
can be summarized in two points. First, Marx’s class analysis, based on 
who dominates the means of production, is outmoded. The intelligentsia is 
no longer a stratum that can belong to either the proletariat or the bour- 
geoisie. Fang said it is a leading group in society with an essential role in 
modern production. Second, Fang thinks that at present the most ad- 
vanced class is not the working class, as Marx suggested, but the intellec- 
tual class. Intellectuals dominate and produce information, the most 
important factor in modern society. Fang also cited empirical examples 
from other countries, showing that scientists are the first to predict major 
crises and try to solve them (e.g., environmental pollution in the 1960s, the 
energy crisis in the 1970s, and arms control in the 1980s).? 


2. Pragmatic outlook and economic determinism. China has been under- 
going an ideological crisis since the 1970s. The Chinese people have been 
exhausted by the revolutionary campaigns, class conflicts, and ideological 
indoctrination that started in the 1950s and reached a peak during the 
Cultural Revolution. As a result, the emphasis on ideology that character- 
ized the Maoist era has declined and both leaders and people have changed 
their notions. Pragmatism has become the dominant ideology in China. 
For the first time since 1949, the regime has attempted to build its legiti- 
macy on the basis of economic development and has chosen policies that 
make rapid growth a top priority. It is understandable that top post-Mao 
leaders need more technocrats to assist them. These technocrats in turn 
cause further government emphasis on economic development and techno- 
logical modernization, and they come to control things themselves. 

The Chinese regime is earnestly searching for new grounds of legiti- 
macy. The younger leaders do not have as many unalloyed heroic revolu- 
tionary experiences as their predecessors did. The situation Milovan 
Dyilas described for East European societies thirty years ago has become 
true in post-Mao China: “The heroic era of Communism is past. The 
epoch of its great leaders has ended. The epoch of practical men has set 
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in.... It has nothing more to tell the people. The only thing that remains 
for it is to justify itself.”?3 

Although China’s new leadership has found a new legitimate base, 
Marxism is still regarded and will continue to be the orthodox ideology, 
publicly if not privately. The reason is also very pragmatic: any overall 
rejection of Marxism in China at this point might lead to social instability. 
The new Chinese leaders have appealed to scholars, however, to “develop 
Marxism.” On one hand they want to break through orthodox Marxist 
restrictions as they pursue reforms, and on the other they want to make 
Marxism more pragmatic. State Councillor Song Jian suggested that Chi- 
nese social scientists should shift their research from the ultimate goal of 
socialism to the practical problems of China now.** 

Under these circumstances, the challenge to Marxism-Leninism has 
grown increasingly bold. Interestingly enough, a leading critic of Marxist 
theories is Su Shaozhi, who worked as director of the Research Institute of 
Marxism-Leninism-Mao Zedong Thought of the Chinese Social Science 
Academy. In an article titled “Now There is a Greater Need to Make 
Bold Explorations,” he argues: 


Marx and Engels mainly analyzed capitalism; they did not have practical expe- 
rience in the building of socialism. . . . It is certain that our political economy 
textbooks and some concepts, categories, and viewpoints in the classical works 
of Marx will not be able to satisfy our present needs and thus should be updated. 
New questions that need to be considered include the increase in the number of 
white-collar workers in developed capitalist countries, the increasing role of sci- 
ence and technology in creating value; the increasing proportion of tertiary in- 
dustry in the economy; the extensive use of computers and robots; the 
appearance of systems engineering, cybernetics, information theory, depletion 
structure theory, and other research methodologies.?° 


In this article, Su Shaozhi also discussed Stalin’s economic model, which 
China used for more than 30 years and which demonstrated its inadequa- 
cies. He concluded that “in order to carry out reform, we must assimilate 
new ideas and put forth new concepts.” When Su went that far, he lost his 
position. But ironically, the concept of China’s primary stage of socialism, 
which was initiated by Su to reject certain restrictions on socialism, be- 
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came a major argument of Zhao Ziyang’s report to the Thirteenth Party 
Congress.*° 

It would be misleading to conclude that China will adopt Western liber- 
alism. As both Lucian Pye and Andrew Nathan have noted, most Chinese 
people regard Western liberalism as impractical for today’s China because 
there is nothing in Chinese pragmatism that makes liberalism a desired 
value—there is nothing inherently “democratic” about the technocratic 
outlook.*? On the contrary, technocrats favor a meritocratic society. 
Even in the Western democratic countries, there is a growing body of liter- 
ature strongly suggesting that technocrats who control the flow of infor- 
mation may abuse power. If a large number of technical specialists in 
power may undermine democracy in more fundamentally differentiated 
countries, they may do so even more in China, which has no strong inter- 
nal checks and balances. Compared with veteran leaders, the Chinese 
technocrats now have much self-confidence. They will make the policy- 
making process more rational but not necessarily democratic. For most of 
them, China should focus on economic development not political democ- 
ratization. The regime thus responded negatively to the students’ demon- 
stration in 1986. In an article published shortly after the suppression of 
the demonstration, Chen Junsheng, secretary general of the State Council, 
argues forcefully that economic development and social stability are the 
basic needs. Chen also cited South Korea and Taiwan to indicate that 
economic success could be achieved in authoritarian regimes.*® His argu- 
ment clearly emphasized the chief value of the Chinese technocrats: noth- 
ing is more important than economic growth. 


3. Cosmopolitan vision and nationalist identity. One aspect of the new 
Chinese pragmatism is reflected in the evolution of China’s foreign policy. 
The new technocratic leaders have adopted a foreign policy characterized 
by nationalism but also by a willingness to open China to interaction with 
foreigners. They have a cosmopolitan vision of other countries. Although 
Chinese leaders still claim membership in the Third World, China now 
seeks “rich friends” instead of “poor ones.” China presently regards the 
United States as a “friend indeed,” who can bring China economic and 
technological benefits. For these new leaders, the international communist 
revolution, which inspired their predecessors, became passé a long time 
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ago. Utopianism gave way when they began to tear down their walls of 
isolation. Wen Yuankai recently said that after the Cultural Revolution 
China underwent “three major re-evaluations concerning the outside 
world, namely, on developed countries, on developing countries, and on 
the Soviet Union and East European countries.”*° These re-evaluations 
have made the Chinese people realize two points. First, China has eco- 
nomically fallen behind many other countries, not only developed coun- 
tries but also developing ones. China’s criticism of economic revisionism 
in the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe, according to Wen, was based on 
misinterpretations. Second, given the present situation, China has no 
choice but to adopt vigorous remedial measures in an effort to “try hard to 
catch up.” In an article titled “The New Technological Revolution and 
China’s Response,” Huan Xiang analyses the current economic and polit- 
ical state of the world. His cosmopolitan vision and nationalist identity 
can be best illustrated by his two conclusions: 


(1) Science and technology at present have become tools with which the 
developed capitalist countries oppress and even reestablish their rule over the 
Third World. ... China could become an economic “colony,” if it continues to 
lag behind advanced world levels in science and technology. 

2) China’s neighbors are restructuring their economies, importing new tech- 
nology and establishing new technology-intensive industries. In this respect 
China has fallen behind. . . . China must go all out and do its best to catch up.7° 


Based on this discussion of recent writings by Chinese technocrats, we 
conclude that the new leaders do have new values. For them, a mer- 
itocratic philosophy gives them psychological strength, and the global 
technological revolution calls for them to play a role. In return, they will 
_ establish their legitimacy on the basis of economic development at home 
and competitive ability abroad. 


Summary 
The study of Chinese leadership has undergone substantial development in 
the past two decades. China specialists have pursued diverse empirical 
analyses that seek to answer a wide variety of questions. These writings on 
Chinese elites have significantly improved our understanding of contempo- 
rary Chinese politics, but they tend to remain fragmentary. Studies on 
Chinese leaders have been beset with three limitations. First, they have 
focused too much on factional analysis and thus have tended to become 
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journalistic. Second, they have lacked historical depth and often are 
couched in jargon-ridden language. Third, they have not developed much 
beyond biographical background and thus have not always provided theo- 
retical insights. 

It is possible to avoid these three shortcomings in research on the Thir- 
teenth Central Committee by aiming to find both theoretical ramifications 
and historical trends in the data. This approach downplays factional anal- 
ysis in studies of Chinese political leadership. It does not imply that fac- 
tional conflicts have vanished in the Thirteenth Central Committee, but 
that the members are more different from veterans in previous CCs than 
from each other. A comparison of this committee with previous CCs in 
terms of educational background, political experience, and career patterns 
shows that for the first time in the history of the CCP, a managerial-tech- 
nocratic leadership has come to the fore. 

China is still highly vulnerable to personalized authority and charis- 
matic leadership. No one can ignore the vital importance of Deng Xiao- 
ping’s role at present. China, like many other countries, is governed by 
one man aided by a group of technocrats. But the relationship between 
Deng and the technocrats is ambiguous and complicated. It is unrealistic 
to assume that Deng makes all decisions for China. Furthermore, accord- 
ing to Edward Shils, charismatic leadership does not come from techno- 
crats, who are usually only involved in bureaucratic administration. This 
suggests a historical transformation from charismatic leadership to mana- 
gerial-technocratic leadership. The change of leadership type also leads to 
the change of leadership style. When political challenges and social insta- 
bility confront them, the new leaders tend to pursue control and punish- 
ment of a small number of scapegoats, instead of attempting coercion in a 
broad political campaign as was Mao Zedong’s habit. 

The idea of technocracy leads us to look for causes of changing political 
leadership in the changing functional activities of society. The new Chi- 
nese leaders are distinguished from the old elite not only by their exper- 
iences and training, but also by their values. Analysis of these values and 
China’s social trends shows that the country is in a historical transition. 
The elite transformation, which is a central aspect of this change, will have 
a major impact on the country’s future. 
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Three decades after independence and nineteen years 
after the May 13th (1969) riots, Malaysia is experiencing another tense 
period characterized by increasing religious ferment.! The emergence of 
Islamic revivalist movements (popularly known as dakwah) in the 1970s, 
spawned by global Islamic resurgence and internal fissures in the Malay 
Muslim community, captured headlines and influenced political events for 
almost ten years. The ramifications of Islamic revivalism continue to be 
felt in present-day Malaysia, one of which is the nascent mobilization of 
non-Muslims in the face of perceived threats of Islamic dominance and 
expansionism. Non-Muslims make up about 43% of the population on the 
peninsula, and they constitute a potentially formidable body of resistance 
to the Islamic challenge. However, non-Muslim diversity in beliefs, prac- 
tices, and organization poses a problem of consensus and coordination in 
confronting the growing Islamic movement. The task of this article 1s to 
sketch recent developments in Malaysian Islam, their impact on non-Mus- 
lim religious groups, and the relationship between national politics and 
religious tension. 


Recent Developments in Islam 
There has been an intensification of Islamic activities since the 1970s, 
partly because of rising Islamic consciousness around the world and partly 
because of political conflicts within the Malay community that are often 
articulated as religious issues. The latter reason can be considered the 
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more important, since rivalry between the United Malay National Organi- 
zation (UMNO), the dominant Malay party, and Parti Islam Se-Malaysia 
(PAS), the Islamic party, has perpetually revolved around the issue of the 
establishment of an Islamic state in Malaysia. Although couched in the 
language of religious issues, this rivalry has been analyzed as a sublimated 
form of class conflict in Malay society, between UMNO representing the 
Malay bourgeois elite and PAS as the voice of the Malay proletariat.’ Af- 
ter its formation in 1946, UMNO was continuously engaged in struggles 
with several radical Islamic groups, notably Hizbul Muslimin, the forerun- 
ner of PAS. UMNO’s experiences in these protracted conflicts resulted in 
a strategy of generating its own Islamic programs to meet the challenges of 
the Malay religious opposition. This strategy has survived into the 1970s 
and 1980s as evidenced by the government’s relatively successful manage- 
ment of the dakwah movement. 

The dakwah movement surfaced in the mid-1970s, not long after the 
government crackdown on student dissidents in 1974 and the amendments 
in 1975 to the draconian Universities and University Colleges Act.” The 
movement was largely an urban phenomenon, attracting many alienated 
Malay youths and dissatisfied Malay professionals. Its visibility was estab- 
lished not only by a voluminous output of literature and speeches, but also 
by the introduction of a new dress code for the faithful. The code decreed 
veiled clothing for females, robes and turbans for males. This fashion has 
now become a common sight on university campuses, in schools, and in 
various government institutions where Malays predominate. Dakwah in 
Malaysia does not comprise a unified movement; rather the term has been 
used loosely to describe a conglomeration of disparate Islamic organiza- 
tions, communes, and cults, many of which are not sponsored by the gov- 
ernment and are occasionally at odds with each other over issues of 
religious doctrines and practices. The most publicized dakwah organiza- 
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tion during the late 1970s was ABIM (the Malaysian Islamic Youth Move- 
ment), whose leader was Anwar Ibrahim, a former student leader and 
political detainee. ABIM. was a legally recognized organization that en- 
joyed a large following throughout Malaysia. Unlike the smaller dakwah 
groups susceptible to government persecution, ABIM’s connections with 
international Islamic bodies and the maintenance of a clean image pro- 
tected it from accusations of heresy. 

The growth of ABIM and similar organizations posed a grave threat to 
the government’s political position. Fearing left-wing infiltration into 
these organizations and their potential for alliance with PAS, the govern- 
ment adopted several measures to neutralize the dakwah movement, in- 
cluding symbolic concessions, cooptation, centralization, and coercion.’ 
Symbolic concessions to the promotion of Islamic sentiments have become 
so much a part of government rhetoric that it 1s difficult to differentiate 
between their use as a strategy of dakwah control and as routine policy. 
Similarly, centralization of Islamic activities has always been an important 
aspect of government policy, and it is superfluous to think of it as a specific 
form of dakwah management. The strategies of cooptation and coercion 
are therefore the most clearly defined aspects of the government’s ap- 
proach to the dakwah movement. The crossover of Anwar Ibrahim from 
ABIM into the government in 1982 marked the climactic success of the 
cooptation method; thereafter its use seems to have declined considerably. 
Perhaps this can be attributed to government smugness in winning over to 
its ranks a major leader of the dakwah movement. Coercion continues to 
be used as an instrument of control against Muslim dissidents—e.g., the 
Penal and Criminal Codes were amended in December 1982 empowering 
the government to fine or imprison individuals charged with instigating 
religious disturbances. Coercion also includes the use of paramilitary force 
to check the spread of Islamic dissent, as in the Memali incident in 1985 in 
which the attempted arrest of a recalcitrant Muslim leader by the Police 
Field Force resulted in a shootout that left 18 people dead. 

The increased religious competition for political ends has created an am- 
bience of heightened Muslim sensitivity and a drive toward the expansion 
of Islamic institutions. At the cultural level, Muslim sensitivities have im- 
pinged upon Malay customs that were once taken for granted. For exam- 
ple, the Malay wedding ceremony (bersanding) has been rejected by many 
Malays as un-Islamic because of its Hindu-accretions. Many Malay 
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couples prefer to perform the less ceremonious akad nikah (marriage con- 
tract) in the presence of a Muslim official (kadi) and attend a quiet family 
dinner, bypassing the more conspicuous bersanding ceremony. Another 
example concerns fasting during the month of Ramadan, which has been 
so rigorously enforced and observed that many Malay restaurant owners 
have felt pressured to close during this period rather than cater to their 
non-Muslim customers. 

At the social level, these sensitivities have been transformed into a gen- 
eral paranoia, suspicious of almost anything that is not Muslim. The hos- 
tility directed against non-Muslims tends to betray a sense of insecurity 
that surrounds the incipient notion of a new Islamic identity. The Nesdale 
case in mid-1986 clearly illustrated that the renewal of Islamic exclusive- 
ness is fraught with a simmering bellicosity toward the outside world.® 
Terrence Nesdale and his companion, Mary Miessen, two Christian mis- 
sionaries from New Zealand, were charged in a magistrate’s court with 
insulting Islam. The plaintiff was a 35-year old Malay cosmetics dealer 
who claimed that Nesdale had hurt his religious feelings by uttering, “‘Is- 
lam is not original, Prophet Mohammad and the Quran are not true.” In 
the trial that followed, the defense produced evidence that not only sug- 
gested misinterpretations by the plaintiff of his conversation with Nesdale, 
but also political motives underlying the case. Apparently the plaintiff had 
lodged a police report five days after the incident, but not before his com- 
plaint had been discussed by a mosque committee, a local welfare commit- 
tee, and a kadi. Furthermore, the police officers who interviewed Nesdale 
were allegedly less interested in his conversation with the Malay business- 
man than in his religious activities in Malaysia. Despite the defense’s plea 
of cultural misunderstanding, Nesdale was fined M$1000 and jailed for a 
day (Miessen was acquitted), lending credence to the observation that reli- 
gious naivete does not pay. 

Two more cases emerged in mid-1987 that also reflect the role of reli- 
gious trivialities in demarcating the new boundaries of Islam. The first 
concerned a controversial poster given free of charge with the purchase of 
a new Malay pop album recorded by a popular local Eurasian singer.? On 
the poster the singer was pictured wearing a gold cross around her neck. 
At least three Malay language newspapers complained bitterly that it was 
inappropriate for the singer, who is not Muslim, to wear a cross since 
many of her fans are Muslims. The case was not taken to court but the 
album distributors apologized to the Muslim public. In the second case, 
the arrival of a merchant vessel, the Doulos (a Christian-sponsored ship 
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with a book exhibition), at the ports of Penang and Klang was heralded by 
a controversy involving the distribution of Christian literature to Mus- 
lims.!° The allegation that some crew members had given copies of the 
Bible and pamphlets on Christianity to Muslim visitors resulted in a direc- 
tive from the Ministry of Home Affairs barring Muslims from boarding 
the ship. However, the government realized that the directive contra- 
dicted the rights of individual Muslims and eventually lifted the ban to 
save itself from further embarrassment."! 

Obviously, much of this hostility is directed at Christian groups and 
symbols because of a generalized fear that Christians, especially Indone- 
sian immigrants, are making concerted efforis to convert Muslims. Accu- 
sations have been made that Christians are offering jobs and women to 
Muslim youths in order to convert them.!* The veracity of such reports 
has yet to be determined, but they have contributed to a growing suspicion 
of Christian activities and intentions. 

These reactions are paralleled by an inward-looking process that empha- 
sizes the tightening of shari’ah laws. Shari’ah forms a part of the Malay- 
sian legal system, applying only to Muslims, while civil laws continue to 
play a more prominent role in public life. However, advocates of shari’ah 
have been agitating for Islamic laws to be uniformly implemented through- 
out the country;}!> actually, some efforts were made between 1950 and 
1965 by state governments in revising their Islamic laws to emphasize uni- 
formity and stringency in religious administration. In December 1985 a 
new bill was introduced in the state legislative assembly in Terengganu to 
tighten Muslim laws relating to marriage, divorce, family support, and 
custody of children. The rationale of the bill, according to the state reli- 
gious commissioner, was to “ensure the safety and harmony of the Muslim 
community” and “to cut down the rampant divorce cases in the state.” 14 
Basically, passage of the bill increased the powers of the shari’ah courts, 
introduced harsher penalties in the punishment of Muslim offenders, and 
provided a legislative model for other states to emulate. As individual 
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states become more zealous in the administration of shari’ah laws, Muslim 
intellectuals are increasingly emboldened to challenge the dominance of 
civil laws and to demand a nationwide application of shari’ah to Muslims 
and non-Muslims.!> These moves to raise the status of shari’ah are further 
reinforced by a recent proposal by the state religious council of Kedah to 
prosecute Muslims who commit apostasy. Muslim officials from other 
states have expressed support for this proposal and are using it as a model 
for increasing religious control in their own states. 

These varying levels of religious sensitivity have developed against a 
background of expanding Islamic institutions. Not only does this expan- 
sion imply increased personnel and powers for religious control, but it also 
accentuates the government’s role as the chief architect of Islamic develop- 
ment. The establishment of an Islamic bank, an international Islamic uni- 
versity, an Islamic research center, and various Islamic administrative 
organizations is testimony to the government’s commitment to solidify the 
Islamic character of Malaysian public life. The expected growth of the 
Islamic bureaucracy is complemented by increasing enrollments in Islamic 
studies on university campuses, suggesting that future recruitment into the 
government service may gradually shift from a saturated civil sector to the 
religious domain. If such a trend occurs, the vested interests of the Islamic 
bureaucrats will increase proportionately, and the pressure to institutional- 
ize shari’ah at all levels of Malaysian social life is likely to be perceived by 
these bureaucrats as necessary to their advancement. In other words, the 
government’s Islamization policy seems to be generating a momentum be- 
yond its original intentions. Through this policy the government is able to 
protect its image as the defender of Malay Muslim interests and control 
the religious opposition. At the same time, the policy is inadvertently cre- 
ating new levels of religious organization that in the long run may threaten 
the secular basis of the government. 


Revivalism in Non-Muslim Religions 
The scope of religious fervor in Malaysia has been widening over the years 
to include revivalism in Christianity, Hinduism, Buddhism, and Sikhism. 
It is simplistic to assert that the emergence of non-Muslim revivalism is a 
direct reaction to Islamic dakwah, although it can be argued that Islamic 
resurgence has generated much fear among non-Muslims, many of whom 
were already participating in a variety of revivalistic activities. Like 


15. This constituted a major theme of a recent Islamic seminar, “Toward Making Islamic 
Law a Reality in Malaysia,” at University of Malaya, June 16, 1987 (The Star, June 17, 
1987). 
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dakwah in Islam, many new movements in the non-Muslim religions were 
formed as a direct result of worldwide religious developments. The 
growth of the non-Muslim movements, however, has been accelerated by 
the threats posed by the push for Islamic hegemony. 


Christians. Among Christians, the Charismatic Renewal has been instru- 
mental in infusing innovative religious sentiments throughout all denomi- 
nations. The emergence of this movement in the mid-1970s was influenced 
chiefly by Catholic and Protestant revivalisms in the United States, and in 
a way it has provided an informal network of ties among Malaysian Chris- 
tians that has surpassed the faltering efforts at promoting ecumenism at 
the national level. Malaysian Christianity can be arbitrarily divided into 
three spheres of organizational influence—Catholic, liberal Protestant, and 
Evangelical. Despite efforts at ecumenism, these three divisions of Chris- 
tian organization have remained mutually exclusive because of sharp dif- 
ferences in doctrines and practices. In February 1985 the Christian 
Federation of Malaysia (CFM) was formed, an alliance of the Catholic 
church, the Council of Churches of Malaysia (CCM), and the National 
Evangelical Fellowship (NEF).'!© The CFM does not actually represent an 
achievement in Malaysian ecumenism; rather it is an agreement on organi- 
zational Christian cooperation in the face of increasing Islamization. Doc- 
trinal differences and divergences in religious practices among these 
churches remain unchanged. 

A homogenization of beliefs and paciia is more apparent in the Char- 
ismatic Renewal, which draws members from all denominations into ec- 
static worship and fervent striving for spiritual powers. There is no central 
organization that regulates charismatic teachings and practices. Each 
charismatic group is independently controlled by the laity, which conducts 
its activities in private homes and rented premises. Some groups have 
close ties to churches, particularly the Catholic charismatic groups that 
are generally condoned by the church. Nevertheless, they are different in 
organization from established charismatic churches such as the Pentecos- 
tal Church of Malaysia.!7 

The basic characteristic of the charismatic movement is emphasis on 
intense emotional experiences stemming from individual contact with the 


16. The CCM is a liberal Protestant body dominated by the Methodists and the NEF is an 
organization of fundamentalist churches. There are several independent churches which do 
not belong to the CFM. 

17. A detailed description of these organizational relationships and a comparison of the 
Charismatic Renewal with other new religious movements in Malaysia are given in Susan E. 
Ackerman and Raymond L. M. Lee, Heaven in Transition: Non-Muslim Religious Innovation 
and Ethnic Identity in Malaysia (Honolulu: University of Hawaii Press, 1987). 
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Holy Spirit, the third aspect of the Trinity. Because of its focus on ecstatic 
experiences, the charismatic movement promotes a type of religious indi- 
vidualism that is potentially a threat to organizational stability. Individual 
seekers are not necessarily committed to a specific charismatic group but 
may range over many groups in search of spiritual experiences. Ironically, 
it is in these wanderings that many Christians have rediscovered their reli- 
gious identity, even to the extent of interfering with their professional lives. 
This rejuvenated identity is not necessarily nurtured by commitment to a 
charismatic group or to a particular church, but by a decentralized dissem- 
ination of charismatic teachings and practices across the boundaries of all 
Christian denominations. In other words, there is an amorphous quality 
in the spread of a new Christian identity in Malaysia that allows a certain 
resilience against the institutional controls of the churches. On the other 
hand, some churches have endeavored to strengthen Christian identity by 
establishing lay-centered cell groups modeled after the charismatic move- 
ment. In particular, the Catholic church has sponsored the activities of 
such groups, known as Basic Christian Communities, to reinforce a specifi- 
cally Catholic identity. Overall, it can be said that Christian revivalism in 
Malaysia has occurred on two levels: at the individual level, the charis- 
matic movement has been most significant in transforming personal identi- 
ties; and at the church level, clerics have initiated efforts at 
interdenominational cooperation and encouraged lay participation 
through new organizational structures. 


Hindus. The complexities of Hindu organizations in Malaysia have 
shaped Hindu revivalism in less than a straightforward way. If this revi- 
valism is construed as a renewed pursuit of higher Hindu ideals, then the 
present movement in Malaysia is split along two lines, one emphasizing the 
adoption of a Sanskritic paradigm and the other focusing on the religious 
virtues of the Tamil Saivite tradition. The former is based largely on Ve- 
danta philosophy that stresses monism and finds expression in scriptures 
such as the Upanishads and Bhagavad Gita. Tamil piety, on the other 
hand, focuses on a dualistic philosophy promoted by Saiva Siddhanta, a 
southern school of Hinduism inspired by the works of the Tamil Saivite 
saints. Both approaches, however, are strongly identified with the bhakti 
movement that idealizes as its tenet the unquestioning devotion to a cho- 
sen deity (istadevata) or preceptor (guru).'8 


18. These Hindu modes are further discussed in Raymond L.M. Lee and R. Rajoo, “San- 
skritization and Indian Ethnicity in Malaysia,” Modern Asian Studies, 21:2 (April 1987), pp. 
389-415, 
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In Malaysia, these two modes of Hinduism are sustained by continuous 
links with the Indian subcontinent, even dating to the days before indepen- 
dence. In recent years these links have become stronger as more Malay- 
sian Indians sought to rediscover the religious roots of their identity. 
There is a general concern among older Indians that the younger genera- 
tion, unschooled in Hindu teachings, will lose touch with its cultural heri- 
tage, and many classes on Hinduism have been organized to improve the 
religious knowledge of Indian youths. The dissemination of this knowl- 
edge is augmented by the services of itinerant ascetics from India and the 
wide availability of tapes, films, and literature on Hinduism. These efforts 
to upgrade Hinduism can be attributed to the work of several Hindu orga- 
nizations in promoting religious literacy among urban and rural Indians. 
Because Hinduism in Malaysia is not a centrally controlled religion, these 
organizations operate independently of each other, often resulting in ad- 
verse competition for adherents and influence. The Vedanta-based organi- 
zations originally attracted many English-educated, middle-class Indians, 
but have now attempted to extend their reach into the lives of lower-class 
and vernacular-educated Indians, particularly in the rural estates. The 
Saivite groups that were popular among Tamil-educated individuals have 
now attracted the attention of English-educated Indians. Although differ- 
ent in philosophy, both approaches to Hinduism offer various religious 
ideas that are easily assimilated without intensive study. The practice of 
group chanting and singing in the Vedanta and Saivite organizations, com- 
monly known as bhajan, provides another source of spiritual fervor in 
Hindu revivalism. 

Like the Christian Charismatic Renewal, the Hindu organizations are 
controlled largely by the laity whose role in Hindu revivalism suggests that 
religious orthodoxy is circumscribed by varied interpretations. Hindu 
priests generally perform their duties in temples and have no influence 
over the affairs of these organizations. Competition among the organiza- 
tions promotes diverse definitions of Hinduism, thus fractionating the field 
into self-contained units that seem to generate a disparate vitality for 
Hindu revivalism as a whole. In addition, many of these organizations 
receive patronage from politicians in the Malaysian Indian Congress 
(MIC), although they do not profess political aims. Unlike the charis- 
matic movement, which lacks political ties, the Hindu organizations are 
potential vehicles of political mobilization should the MIC leadership 
choose to utilize their resources in a social crisis. 


Buddhists. Buddhist revivalism in Malaysia appears to be spearheaded by 
various Theravada organizations with missionary goals such as the Bud- 
dhist Missionary Society (BMS), a lay organization involved in active 
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proselytizing among English-speaking non-Malays. The BMS has close 
links with the Young Buddhist Association of Malaysia (YBAM), a na- 
tional-level organization with more than a hundred branches throughout 
the country. The YBAM concentrates its efforts on recruiting Chinese 
youths, especially on university campuses, through spiritual programs 
aimed at increasing knowledge of Buddhism. These efforts at spreading 
Buddhist scriptures and liturgies have been complemented by the growth 
of independent Buddhist temples with thaumaturgical reputations linked 
to the charismatic and healing powers of individual monks. Buddhist tem- 
ples of the Tibetan and southern Thai varieties have attracted many wor- 
shippers on the basis of such reputations. Unlike the Theravada 
organizations, many Mahayana groups are not explicitly engaged in mis- 
sionary work, although this does not necessarily imply that they are quies- 
cent. On the contrary, many Mahayana temples together with their 
Theravada counterparts have been celebrating Wesak (the birthday of 
Sakyamuni Buddha) on a grand scale in recent years. The overcrowded 
temples and the grandiosity of processions at Wesak attest to the recent 
resurgence of Buddhist consciousness in Malaysia, a development that 
merits further investigation. 


Sikhs. Another religion that is experiencing a nearly unnoticed revival 
is Sikhism whose adherents total less than 1% of the population. Sikhism 
in Malaysia is not a centrally administered religion but is factionalized 
along regional lines. Many Sikh temples (gurudwara) and associations are 
organized in accordance with networks based on ties to origins in the 
Malwa, Mahja, and Doaba regions of the Punjab. Despite regional an- 
tagonisms, many gurudwara have in recent years become centers of spiri- 
tual gatherings (satsang) organized by Sikh youths. Although this 
revivalist movement is amorphous in structure, its origins can be traced to 
the activities of the Sikh Naujawan, an association established in the early 
1960s to promote the ideal of pan-Sikhism. Its founder was a highly 
respected holy man, Sant Sohan Singh Ji, whose religious mantle was as- 
sumed by Giani Mohinder Singh after the former’s death in the mid-1970s. 
Giani Mohinder Singh is now an independent ascetic who commands a 
large following of Sikh youths attracted by his reputed charisma.!9 The 
eagerness of many Sikh youths to rediscover their cultural identity must 
also be understood in terms of the recent political events in the Punjab. 


19. Giani Mohinder Singh has claimed that he once studied under the “martyred” Sikh 
leader, Jernail Singh Bhindrawale, in Amritsar (personal communication with Sarandev 
Singh, September 1987). 
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The Sikh separatist movement in India has contributed to a rising religious 
consciousness among many Sikh youths in Malaysia today. 

None of the non-Muslim revivalist movements described above is explic- 
itly motivated by political interests. All of them are concerned mainly 
with increasing awareness of their individual religious identities through 
ecStatic worship and scriptural study. Unlike the Islamic revivalist organi- 
zations, these non-Muslim movements pose no immediate threat to the 
government and thus their need for political protection has yet to arise. 
However, the formulation of certain government policies directly affecting 
non-Muslims has increased their sense of vulnerability to external pres- 
sure. This has brought about some interreligious cooperation among non- 
Muslims, but it has not yet created the kind of extreme frustration that 
may predispose these movements to political action. On the other hand, 
this pressure has given members of the movements more reason for contin- 
uing their revivalistic activities. 


Public Policies and Non-Muslim 

Reactions 
Within the context of non-Muslim revivalism, two issues have emerged 
concerning land and language that exacerbate non-Muslim fears of Islamic 
domination. Many non-Muslims perceive them as instruments of govern- 
ment policy to limit their resources and block their growth. Symbolically, 
the exercise of these policies serves to emphasize non-Muslim powerless- 
ness. 

The issue of land allocation for religious buildings is central to this sym- 
bolic statement. Before independence, many non-Muslim organizations 
were able to build churches and temples on prime lands received from the 
colonial government. In urban areas, many of these religious buildings 
were located on strategically attractive hillsides and along main thorough- 
fares. Moreover, churches and temples were built in ethnically segregated 
neighborhoods where the Chinese and Indians were in the majority. Even 
in the 1950s and 1960s, with rapid urbanization and desegregation of eth- 
nic neighborhoods, there were relatively few obstacles to the construction 
of non-Muslim religious buildings. From the 1970s onward, however, 
when pressures for Islamization became stronger, non-Muslims exper- 
ienced greater difficulty in acquiring land for religious purposes, and in the 
newer suburbs of Malaysian cities they resort to congregating and wor- 
shipping in store-front facilities and rented houses. Expansion of non- 
Muslim religious buildings is now largely confined to those within the 
grounds of established churches and temples. Some Christian leaders have 
explained these restrictions as a reversal of the privileges they had enjoyed 
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during the colonial period, with the Muslims now having the upper hand 
in acquiring choice land for erecting mosques. Because of diminishing op- 
portunities to buy land, these leaders have been forced to make joint bids 
with members of other Christian denominations on scarce land the govern- 
ment occasionally grants for non-Muslim religious purposes. This form of 
cooperation is seen as necessary to control land prices, which may increase 
with independent bids. 

These land problems have been increased by recent government action 
against various Chinese and Indian shrines and store-front churches in 
Klang and Petaling Jaya, two major urban centers with large non-Muslim 
populations. The issue of shrine control originally surfaced in 1983 at a 
conference of chief ministers in Johor Baru.2° Two reasons were ‘given for 
curbing the indiscriminate erection of wayside shrines. First, shrines were 
seen as hindrances to urban renewal projects. In fact, many worshippers 
are prepared to relocate their shrines if the proper rituals for moving are 
performed and the necessary funds provided. Some engineering and hous- 
ing contractors who fear the wrath of the deities even offer to rebuild the 
shrines elsewhere. Second, government authorities were concerned that, 
once established, the shrines could develop into temples and the worship- 
pers could make de facto claims on the land. This reason appears to be 
more important than the first, since land claims are more difficult to re- 
solve than the relocation of shrines. 

Furthermore, the opinion that shrines are obstacles to urban develop- 
ment has been used as a discreet means to threaten non-Muslim devotees 
who worship at Sino-Malay shrines. These shrines, known as tokong kera- 
mat or tokong datuk, are usually dedicated to Malay territorial spirits or 
deified Malay individuals. Occasionally, the Malay deities may be wor- 
shipped alongside Chinese deities such as Dabogong (great uncle spirit) 
and Tudigong (the earth spirit). The campaign against these shrines has 
been confined mainly to Klang, the royal town of Selangor. Acting on 
complaints by the Sultan of Selangor that illegal temples were retarding 
urban development in Klang, the Klang District Chinese Temples Associ- 
ation conducted a census of existing Chinese temples and shrines in the 
royal town. Officially, the census was meant to identify illegal temples and 
shrines, but according to an official of the Selangor Non-Islamic Religious 
Affairs Committee, the real concern of the state government was the use of 


20. The Sunday Star, January 16, 1983. Many shrines dedicated to Hindu and Chinese 
deities are found under large trees, on large rocks, in new housing sites, on street corners, and 
assorted locations throughout Malaysia. These shrines are usually built without the approval! 
of local authorities, many of whom turn a blind eye to their existence (some of them may even 
worship at them). 
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Quranic verses at some of these shrines.*! The state government also al- 
leged that the shrines resembled mosques because they had domes built in 
the Moorish style. Many shrines were demolished as a result of this cam- 
paign, the origins of which, ironically, can be traced to a statement by a 
Chinese deputy minister that many Chinese shrines bear Islamic names 
and influences. His concern that these shrines could be exploited by reli- 
gious extremists suggests a strategy to preempt possible actions by Islamic 
fundamentalists. 

The campaign against shrines in Klang has spread to nearby Petaling 
Jaya, the satellite town of Kuala Lumpur. However, the campaign here 
has not focused on shrines but on churches and temples located in rented 
houses and shopping complexes. Citing a clause from the Street, Building 
and Drainage Act of 1974 pertaining to the improper use of buildings, the 
Petaling Jaya Municipal Council (MPPJ) served eviction orders on 46 
non-Muslim religious groups operating in houses and shops. They were 
given fourteen days to vacate their premises, but a temporary reprieve was 
achieved upon intervention of the Selangor branch of the Malaysian Chi- 
nese Association (MCA). Some Christians affected by this order claimed 
that they had worshipped in store-front churches for more than thirty 
years without any problems. They perceived eviction without an alterna- 
tive site for worship as the height of government injustice, citing the con- 
travention of Article 11 of the constitution guaranteeing freedom of 
religious practices. In the negotiations that followed between MPPJ and 
the affected groups, two recommendations were made: (1) to legalize the 
store-front churches and temples by converting the status of their premises 
from “residential” and “commercial” to “institutional”; and (2) to pro- 
vide more land for church and temple construction. The first recommen- 
dation involves more red tape because it requires the approval of the Land 
Office and the state government, while the second strikes a raw nerve in 
the Malay assertion of Islamic dominance. Like the shrine issue in Klang, 
this eviction problem will not be easily resolved, thus further frustrating 
non-Muslim religious expression. 

The language issue concerns the use of the Bible and related terminolo- 
gies in Malay (Bahasa Malaysia). Since the mid-1970s increasing numbers 
of Christians have been using the Alkitab and the Perjanjian Baru (Bible 
and New Testament, respectively) imported from Indonesia. This trend in 
the popularity of the two versions can be attributed to the present genera- 
tion of Malaysian Christians who have been educated largely in Bahasa 
Malaysia. Their use of the Indonesian versions of the scriptures does not 


21. The Star, December 4-5, 1986, January 23-24, 1987. 
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constitute a problem of transliteration since Indonesian and Malay are 
closely related languages, but legal problems surfaced in December 1981 
when the government banned the sale and distribution of the A/kitab and 
the Perjanjian Baru under a gazette notification order. The government 
was obviously concerned that the wide circulation of the Alkitab might 
inadvertently influence the Muslim population. Christian leaders made 
concerted efforts to convince the Minister of Home Affairs to lift the ban. 
Negotiations resulted in an amended order: the Alkitab and Perjanjian 
Baru would be permitted only within church grounds. Dissatisfied with 
this limited condition, the leaders continued to press the government for a 
more liberal decision, and in March 1984 an agreement was reached to 
establish ten authorized outlets to import and distribute the Alkitab and 
Perjanjian Baru. Nevertheless, Christian leaders still feel outraged at the 
impositions placed on them in a matter concerning the future of Christian- 
ity in Malaysia. 

_Christians continued to face other restrictions related to the use of 
Arabic words in non-Muslim worship. In February 1986 the Catholic 
church of Sabah received instructions from the government forbidding it 
and other Christians to use sixteen Arabic words in their publications.? 
A list of alternative terminologies in Bahasa Malaysia was provided. A 
precedent had already been set in Terengganu and Kelantan when the 
state governments passed laws in 1980 and 1981 prohibiting non-Muslims 
from using 21 words and 10 expressions in Arabic. The Sabah crisis 
brought together Catholic and Protestant leaders on the peninsula who 
jointly refused to accede t> the government’s order; eventual negotiations 
resulted in the reduction of the list to four forbidden words: Allah, Baitul- 
lah, Kaabah, and Solat. 

These conflicts over land and language have intensified non-Muslims’ 
sense of religious persecution and increased their awareness that they 
should stand together to protect their rights. An interreligious organiza- 
tion, known officially as the Malaysian Consultative Council of Buddhism, 
Christianity, Hinduism and Sikhism (MCCBCHS), was formally estab- 
lished in August 1983 by dissatisfied non-Muslim representatives on the 
government-sponsored National Unity Board. Feeling that their presence 
on the board was merely cosmetic, they decided to work as an independent 
group for a more effective defense of non-Muslim rights. Since its forma- 
tion, the MCCBCHS has made several public statements concerning the 


threat of Islamization to non-Muslims, but its role seems to be limited to 
+ 


22. It may be speculated that the Catholic church of Sabah became a target because of the 
large number of Christians in Sabah and the recent political victory of the Kadazan party, 
Parti Bersatu Sabah, led by Joseph Pairin Kitingan who is a Catholic. 
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that of organizing seminars and releasing press statements. The more diffi- 
cult task of negotiating with government authorities over the land and lan- 
guage issues continues to fall on the shoulders of non-Malay politicians 
and organizations representing specific religions. Moreover, relations be- 
tween component groups in the MCCBCHS have not been fully stabilized 
for consensual functioning; for example, tension between Christians and 
Hindus has arisen over the issue of mass conversion of Hindus to Christi- 
anity, particularly among Indians in rural plantations. Despite this prob- 
lem, the MCCBCHS is the only interreligious body of non-Muslims in 
Malaysia that projects an image of a united non-Muslim front against Is- 
lamic domination. As a symbol of resistance, it will continue to function 
as a meeting point for non-Muslims to air their grievances. 


National Politics and Religious Tensions 

The growing tension between Muslims and non-Muslims in Malaysia is 
not an isolated religious factor, but is linked to the broader problem of race 
relations at the national level. Since independence, problems of race and 
ethnicity have almost always been resolved at the cabinet level, so much so 
that racial compromise seems to be the preserve of the political elites. The 
entire structure of the Malaysian political system hinges on the delicate 
balance among the various ethnic component parties of the Barisan Na- 
sional government. Differences among these parties at the federal level 
tend to have serious consequences on race relations at the local level. 
However, the decade since 1977 has been marked by intense factional 
struggles within each of the three major component parties—the UMNO, 
MCA, and MIC. The impact of intraethnic conflict in the three parties on 
race relations has been asymmetrical. In the late 1970s, the conflict be- 
tween Samy Vellu and S. Subramaniam in the MIC had an insignificant 
effect on race relations, and in the MCA, the Lee San Choon-Michael 
Chen tussle of the late 1970s and the contest between Tan Koon Swan and 
Neo Yee Pan in the mid-1980s did not spread beyond the boundaries of 
the Chinese community. However, the split of UMNO in the mid-1980s 
into two opposing camps, Dr. Mahathir Mohamad vs. Tengku Razaleigh/ 
Musa Hitam, seems to have generated an indirect fallout on Malay-non- 
Malay relations. 

Three reasons can be offered to explain the effect of Malay political fac- 
tionalism on race relations. First, UMNO as the dominant party occupies 
a commanding position in the Barisan Nasional government. Whenever 
internal differences arise in UMNO, the central decision-making process in 
the government may be affected so as to cause shifts in relationships with 
other Barisan Nasional partners. Acrimonious feelings may develop be- 
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tween Malays and non-Malays because of particular tactics used by the 
UMNO combatants, or assorted alliances may result from the complex 
networks between UMNO factions and the non-Malay parties. Whatever 
the outcome of the internal conflict, race relations as a whole will be af- 
fected by virtue of UMNO’s central position in the government. 

Second, Islam constitutes a powerful weapon in the struggle for political 
supremacy. In the protracted conflict between UMNO and PAS, both 
sides have used Islam as their main instrument of attack and defense. And 
in the current disputes within UMNO, Islam is used by the Mahathir fac- 
tion as a continuing source of political legitimacy and as a shield against 
external interference in Malay politics. Because of its narrow victory in 
the UMNO triennial elections in April 1987,23 the Mahathir faction may 
see a greater need to accelerate Islamization to reinforce its embattled posi- 
tion. For ambitious: individuals in this faction who lack grass-roots sup- 
port, Islamization provides opportunities for building power bases in the 
religious arena. By increasing religious zeal through Islamization, the im- 
age of Malay Muslim unity is promoted, thereby diverting attention from 
the ongoing internecine struggles in UMNO. Insofar as race relations are 
concerned, Islamization is likely to create greater divisiveness between the 
Malays and non-Malays. 

Third, issues relating to the New Economic Policy (NEP) have been 
raised in connection with the UMNO conflict. Because the NEP has a 
direct bearing on race relations, its use as political fodder in the UMNO 
dispute has encouraged non-Malay politicians and interest groups to voice 
criticism of the wanton exercise of special privileges for Malays. Imple- 
mented in the early 1970s, the NEP was officially defined as the principal 
means for eradicating poverty and restructuring Malaysian society, but in 
actuality it became the major vehicle for Malay social mobility. After 
more than 15 years of political and economic decisions based on the NEP, 
several observers have concluded that these decisions have benefited 
mainly Malays in the upper classes, although some well-placed non- 
Malays also have been beneficiaries of the policy. However, this trend to- 
ward wealth concentration has been retarded by the economic recession of 
the early 1980s. The limitation of resources has generated levels of desper- 
ation not felt before by the upper and ruling classes, and it is in this con- 
text of economic gloom that disagreements have arisen within UMNO 
over various aspects of the NEP. One of the reported reasons for the split 
between Dr. Mahathir and Musa Hitam, resulting in the latter’s resigna- 


23. Dr. Mahathir managed to retain his presidency against the challenge of Tengku 
Razaleigh by 43 votes, and Ghafar Baba defeated Musa Hitam for the deputy presidency by a 
slim margin of 40 votes. 
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tion as deputy prime minister in February 1986, was Musa Hitam’s oppo- 
sition to various NEP-related projects such as the national car and the 
Penang bridge. In his letter of resignation he complained bitterly about 
the prevalence of “money politics” in UMNO, a direct reference to the 
indirect effects of the NEP on Malay politics. 

These top level criticisms have in a way provided a license for non-Ma- 
lay questioning of the Malay “sacred cow.” In July 1987 the predomi- 
nantly non-Malay opposition party, the Democratic Action Party (DAP), 
threatened to sue the government over its award of a M$3.4 billion tender 
to United Engineers Malaysia (UEM) for construction of the north-south 
highway. The DAP alleged that Hatibudi, an UMNO holding company, 
has a 50% stake in UEM, and the contract therefore contradicts the objec- 
tive of privatizing the highway project as claimed by the government. 
Although the Penang high court ruled against the DAP’s suit, its appeal to 
the supreme court was upheld, thus bringing the UEM contract to a stand- 
still. The implication of this suit is that non-Malay politicians in the future 
may turn more to the courts to challenge the government’s economic poli- 
cies. Aliran, a public interest group, organized a seminar in August 1987 
on the Malaysian constitution. Its president sent a memorandum to the 
prime minister requesting him to review the constitution in order to reduce 
discrimination and promote equal opportunities for members of all ethnic 
groups.2* These two examples suggest that UMNO infighting has indi- 
rectly instilled a growing boldness among non-Malays in questioning the 
apparent sanctity of Malay privileges. 

The level of racial tension in 1987 was further increased by several 
events not directly related to the UMNO conflict. Between June and Au- 
gust, a language issue emerged at the University of Malaya that spread 
beyond the campus into the political arena. It related to a ruling by UM 
authorities that students not majoring in English, Chinese, or Tamil can- 
not. enroll in vernacular courses as electives. The English, Chinese, and 
Indian Studies departments at UM objected strongly to the ruling, claim- 
ing that its implementation would effectively lower their enrollments. De- 
spite their protests, the ruling was endorsed by the UM senate. The 
decision was perceived by non-Malays as an erosion of their ethnic rights, 
and it elicited a storm of protest from several non-Malay political parties, 
including the MCA, MIC, and Gerakan. The DAP organized a demon- 
stration on the UM campus. The university authorities refused to revoke 
the ruling, the education minister refrained from intervening, and non- 


24, See The Star, August 17, 1987. 
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Malay resentment remains high.2° Two less publicized but equally pro- 
vocative incidents occurred in the same months. One concerned reluc- 
tance by non-Malay students at Universiti Teknologi Malaysia to wear 
Malay dress at the convocation ceremony, and in the other, Chinese food 
vendors at a seafood festival organized by the Johor state government were 
prohibited from exhibiting large Chinese characters on their signboards. 
Both issues attracted the attention of the MCA and DAP, and both voiced 
public protests on behalf of the non-Malays. 

Since October 1987, two critical events have occurred that may inadver- 
tently affect future relations between Muslims and non-Muslims in Malay- 
sia. Between October 27 and November 20, the government of Dr. 
Mahathir ordered the arrest of 106 people under the Internal Security Act. 
Those arrested included leading members of the DAP and PAS, Chinese 
educators, academics, social activists, and Christian clerics and workers. 
The government also revoked the licenses of three newspapers. The police 
eventually released most of the detainees, but at least 36 of them, including 
some Christian activists, have been. detained for two more years without 
trial. The official reason for the mass arrests was increasing racial tension 
attributed to provocations by those arrested, although religious aspects 
were not emphasized. However, the detention of Christian activists sug- 
gests the government’s continuing concern over the organized response of 
non-Muslims toward its Islamization policies. 

The other event concerns a decree by the high court on February 4, 
1988, that UMNO is an unlawful society. This legal judgement reflects the 
continuing struggle within UMNO over the legitimacy of Dr. Mahathir’s 
leadership. It paved the way for the formation of a rival party—-UMNO 
Malaysia—to contest Dr. Mahathir’s position. On one level of analysis, it 
can be argued that the mass arrests of October and November represented 
a diversionary tactic to reduce focus on the unfolding crisis in UMNO and 
to increase Dr. Mahathir’s political authority in resisting challenges to his 
leadership. On another level, the instability created by the UMNO infight- 
ing is likely to facilitate competition for religious endorsement between the 
rival Malay factions. This could result in further intensification of Islamic 
policies that may increase the perception of threat among non-Muslims. 
Given the close association between politics and religion in Malaysia, it is 
inevitable that the UMNO crisis will in various ways influence interaction 
between Muslims and non-Muslims. But until the dust in this conflict set- 
tles, it will not be easy to determine the direction of religious change in 
Malaysia. 


25. The Star, July 2~August 24, 1987. 
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Conclusion 

The religious dimension of racial conflict in Malaysia has become more 
prominent in recent years because of the increasing encroachment of Islam 
on the lives of non-Muslims. Islam is an important symbol for the expres- 
sion of Malay identity, but it is also a political weapon in the hands of 
Malay power aspirants. Given the close links between the ethnic and 
political function of Malaysian Islam, it is not surprising that its height- 
ened expression is related to political tensions within the Malay commu- 
nity. These tensions are complex, reflecting various levels of personal 
feuds, class conflicts, and regional differences. But the singular condition 
that presently reflects these tensions is the conflict within UMNO. The 
persistence of these tensions will continue to fuel the drive toward Is- 
lamization, maintaining the impression of Malay-Muslim unity at the ex- 
pense of deteriorating relations between the Malays and non-Malays. The 
prospects for attenuation of this tense situation depend greatly on the out- 
come of the UMNO conflict and the religious policies pursued by the gov- 
ernment. If Islamization is accelerated as a manifestation of the 
turbulence in Malay politics, the organized response of the non-Muslims to 
this threat will become more apparent. Because non-Muslim religious 
groups lack political clout, they will necessarily seek assistance from estab- 
lished non-Malay political parties. If this situation develops, non-Muslim 
religions will become politicized and the boundaries between religious and 
political conflicts in Malaysia will become more blurred. 





ETHNIC CONFLICT IN SRI LANKA 
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Ethnic tensions in any part of South Asia have always 
been viewed with concern by India. Almost all the states of South Asia 
were once integral parts of a single sociocultural system of which India 
was the center. Religion, language, ethnicity, and, of course, a common 
colonial experience are the major forces that transcend the territorial 
boundaries of South Asian nations and strongly influence intraregional re- 
lations. As an Indo-centric region, serious ethnic or racial upheavals in 
any country that is a part of South Asia are bound to have a spillover effect 
in India. Thus the Tamil people of India, who sympathize with the Tamils 
of Sri Lanka, reacted emotionally when the island was rocked by violent 
Sinhalese-Tamil ethnic riots in July 1983. Historically and culturally the 
Tamils of India and the Tamils of Sri Lanka have felt close to each other, 
and the Tamils of the Indian state of Tamilnadu become agitated over any 
event in Sri Lanka that affects the interests of their cousins across the Palk 
Straits. 

Sri Lanka’s geopolitical location is another important factor that com- 
pels India’s anxiety over any destabilizing development in the island. 
Often described as the fulcrum of the Indian Ocean, Sri Lanka is barely 
thirty miles from the southern tip of India. The 4000-mile maritime bor- 
der of the Indian Peninsula is largely fringed by the Indian Ocean, and 
ensuring peace and stability within the Indian Ocean region has been a 
major objective of India’s foreign policy. Geopolitics and the sociocultural 
composition of the region, therefore, compel India to conceive of itself as 
the “security manager of South Asia.” India’s role in Sri Lanka’s four- 
year old ethnic conflict needs to be understood in this perspective. 
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The July Riots and India’s Reaction 

When the riots broke out between the Tamil and the Sinhalese communi- 
ties on July 24-25, 1983, in Sri Lanka, India found itself in a delicate situa- 
tion. It bore responsibility for the safety of the Tamils in Sri Lanka, but in 
ensuring their safety India had to impress upon the Sri Lankan govern- 
ment that it had no intention of interfering in the island’s internal affairs. 
From a strictly security point of view, India’s major concern was to pre- 
vent the crisis from escalating to a degree that might warrant the involve- 
ment of extraregional powers. Prime Minister Indira Gandhi sent 
External Affairs Minister P.V. Narasimha Rao to Sri Lanka on July 29 to 
obtain first hand information about the crisis. Violence erupted even as 
Narasimha Rao was visiting the island, and on returning home he in- 
formed his prime minister that the Lankan situation was serious indeed 
and that the government of Sri Lanka had failed to bring the ethnic vio- 
lence under control. Rao also confirmed media reports that the Sri 
Lankan government had sought military assistance from the United States, 
Britain, Pakistan, and Bangladesh to meet the crisis. 

In a telephone conversation with Sri Lankan President Junius 
Jayewardene, Indira Gandhi, while hoping for an early restoration of nor- 
malcy, candidly expressed disapproval of the Lankan move in seeking for- 
eign assistance “professedly to meet a nonexistent Indian intervention.””! 
In an August 5 statement to the Indian Parliament, she said that India . 
“does not pose any threat to Sri Lanka nor do we want to interfere in its 
internal affairs. We want the unity and integrity of Sri Lanka to be pre- 
served.” But, she continued, in dealing with developments in Sri Lanka, 
India was directly concerned and Sri Lanka could not treat India as “‘just 
any country.” Sri Lanka was offered India’s good offices to bring the rival 
parties together to find a political settlement to the ethnic conflict. The 
Indian prime minister also warned Sri Lanka that “any external involve- 
ment will complicate matters for both the countries.’ 

Mrs. Gandhi’s speech was followed by swift developments. President 
Jayewardene sent his brother; H. W. Jayewardene, as his personal emis- 
sary to India on August 10-12, with the demand that the Indian govern- 
ment stop the Tamil militant groups based in Tamilnadu from operating 
against Sri Lanka. The visiting emissary also conveyed to Prime Minister 
Gandhi that Sri Lanka was ready for talks with Tamil leaders and would 
accept India’s offer of good offices. Following her talks with Jayewardene, 
Mrs. Gandhi told Parliament that India was opposed to a separate state 


l. The Hindu, August 6, 1983. 
2. Parliamentary Debates, Lok Sabha, August 5, 1983. 
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for Tamils in Sri Lanka, and she also informed the House that President 
Jayewardene had expressed willingness to make major concessions to the 
TULF (Tamil United Liberation Front) if it renounced its separatist de- 
mands. The TULF leader, Appapillai Amritalingam, met Mrs. Gandhi on 
August 14, and though he refused initially to renounce the demand for 
Eelam, a separate homeland for Tamils, he expressed readiness, after a 
second meeting with her, to negotiate with the Sri Lankan government 
without preconditions and to consider any reasonable offer that Sri Lanka 
was prepared to make to meet the “substance” of Eelam. Having obtained 
the agreement of both sides to talk to each other, the Indian government 
went ahead to prepare the ground for a negotiated settlement to the ethnic 
conflict. Entrusted with the task was Gopalaswamy Parthasarathy, who 
was to play a significant role during the early period of Indian mediation. 
His shuttle diplomacy and an Indira-Jayewardene summit talk during the 
Commonwealth Conference in New Delhi in November 1983 achieved two 
things: abandonment of certain preconditions by Sri Lanka that stood in 
the way of TULF’s participation in the proposed All-Party Conference 
(APC) on the ethnic issue, and agreement on a devolution plan—the 
“Parthasarathy formula’——which would serve as the basis for talks.* 
While India apparently succeeded in bringing the Sinhalese and Tamils 
to the negotiating table, the Sri Lankan government was not really enthusi- 
astic about the Indian involvement in its ethnic crisis. A week before 
Parthasarathy was to visit Colombo, Jayewardene said that Sri Lanka en- 
visaged “no role” for India in settling the Tamil problem. The president 
also sounded cool to the Parthasarathy mission. There was no let up in the 
anti-Indian campaign in the Sinhalese media, and there was a clear percep- 
tion of a threat from India to Sri Lanka. Speaking to Indian newsmen in 
August 1983, Jayewardene said that if Sri Lanka felt there was a threat 
from India it would turn to the United States, Britain, and like-minded 
powers for military aid, and Sri Lankan sources revealed that the president 
was in fact worried about an Indian invasion.* Yet the Sri Lankan govern- 
ment accepted India’s good offices, received the TULF leader, and ac- 


3. Annexure-C, which was the key provision in the “Parthasarathy formula,” envisaged 
regional councils in the Tamil-dominated Northern and Eastern provinces with jurisdiction 
over such subjects as law and order, administration of justice, social and economic develop- 
ment, cultural matters, and land policy. Under this formula, the president would appoint the 
leader of the majority party in the regional council as chief minister, and a high court would 
be set up in each regional council. Councils would also have the power to levy taxes which 
would be deposited in the central consolidated fund. 

4. The Hindu, August 19, 1983; James Manor and Gerald Segal, “Causes of Conflict: Sri 
Lanka and Indian Ocean Strategy,” Asian Survey, 25:12 (December 1985), p. 1174. 
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cepted the India-initiated Parthasarathy formula as the basis for 
negotiations with the Tamils. Why? 

Pressures from within and from outside the country forced the 
Jayewardene government to agree to negotiate with the Tamils and accept 
the Indian role. Sri Lanka’s exports fell sharply after the riots and tour- | 
ism, the island’s major foreign exchange earner, suffered badly. Sri 
Lanka’s international aid donors, the World Bank and the International 
Monetary Fund, which in recent years had stepped up aid to Sri Lanka, 
cautioned against further worsening of the domestic political situation that 
could damage the country’s economy. Most important, the response of the 
foreign powers, Western and South Asian, to Sri Lanka’s request for mili- 
tary assistance was quite discouraging.° But above all, India’s behavior 
was a Significant factor in driving Sri Lanka toward a dialogue with 
Tamils. Following the July events, India, in true assertion of its regional 
preeminence, pronounced an “Indira Doctrine’”—the Indian equivalent of 
the Monroe Doctrine. It said: 


India will neither intervene in the domestic affairs of any states in the region, 
unless requested to do so, nor tolerate such intervention by an outside power; if 
external assistance is needed to meet an internal crisis, states should first look 
within the region for help.® 


Mrs. Gandhi time and again expressed her opposition to Sri Lanka seeking 
any foreign help. New Delhi, in fact, did not hesitate to impress upon 
foreign countries from whom Sri Lanka sought military help that respond- 
ing to the latter’s request would be viewed seriously by India. Thus, Sri 
Lanka hardly had any options in dealing with its ethnic conflict without 
Indian involvement. i 


The All-Party Conference 


The All-Party Conference in which all the recognized political parties par- 
ticipated, including the TULF and several Sinhala-Buddhist religious and 
nonpolitical organizations, met in three rounds in 1984. The substantive 
issue before the APC was the devolution of power to local units, and the 
Parthasarathy formula was to serve as the basis of discussions. However, 
the proposed regional councils, which would replace the existing District 


5. The U.K. and the U.S., the two Western powers that Sri Lanka approached, declined its 
plea for military assistance. President Ershad of Bangladesh canceled his proposed state visit 
to the island, alleging that Muslims there were being killed. Pakistan’s response too, initially, 
was not encouraging to Sri Lanka. 

6. Quoted in R.V.R. Chandrasekhar Rao, “Regional Cooperation in South Asia,” The 
Round Table, 1; 293 (January 1985), p. 63. 
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Development Councils (DDCs) and enjoy a fair degree of autonomy, 
faced strong opposition from the Sinhalese Buddhists who were in no 
mood to concede anything beyond the DDCs. The Buddhists saw the very 
concept of regional councils as India-inspired and the handiwork of Indian 
negotiator G. Parthasarathy, himself a Tamil. Unfortunately, President 
Jayewardene did not appear to want to take either credit or responsibility 
for his part in reaching agreement on the above plan, and he made an 
insufficient effort to press for its acceptance by Sinhala-Buddhist groups.’ 
In the absence of the president’s support, the Parthasarathy formula be- 
came a dead letter. The president proposed instead a second chamber that 
would ensure ethnic representation at the national level. But the proposal 
was vague in terms of such a chamber’s structure and powers, and it failed 
to receive the support of any Sri Lankan party. Nor was it received well 
by New Delhi. As ethnic violence intensified on the island, the Sri Lankan 
government dissolved the APC in December 1984. 

Prospects for a positive outcome of the APC talks, in fact, had been 
looking dim from mid-1984. Indo-Sri Lankan relations deteriorated as 
Sinhalese leaders, the hardliners in particular, exhibited growing impa- 
tience with India. The Sinhalese charged India with harboring Tamil “‘ter- 
rorists” in Tamilnadu, and a statement by Sri Lankan Prime Minister R. 
Premadasa in June 1984 that Tamil “terrorists” could not attack Sri 
Lanka without New Delhi’s complicity caused an uproar in India. The Sri 
Lankan media speculated that India was planning to intervene militarily. 
An Indira-Jayewardene summit in June in New Delhi ended with both 
leaders sharply differing over the question of devolution of power. When 
Mrs. Gandhi pleaded for greater autonomy for Tamils than Sri Lanka was 
willing to consider, Jayewardene reportedly replied that the Tamil issue 
was Sri Lanka’s internal matter and that he had no need for India’s good 
offices.’ The Sinhalese firmly believed that Mrs. Gandhi was acting under 
pressure from the Indian Tamils. 

It was true, of course, that policy makers in New Delhi were considera- 
bly influenced by the political dynamics in Tamilnadu in dealing with the 
Sri Lankan ethnic problems. The inflow of thousands of Tamil refugees 
into India and their tales of atrocities by the Sri Lankan army against the 
island’s Tamil population aroused the passions of the Indian Tamils. The 
two major political parties in Tamilnadu, the ruling All-India Anna Dra- 
vida Munnetra Khazagam (AIADMK) and its rival Dravida Munnetra 


7. Bruce Mathews, “Devolution of Power in Sri Lanka,” The Round Table, no. 301 (Janu- 
ary 1987), p. 79. 

8. M. G. Gupta, Indian Foreign Policy, Theory and Practice (Agra: Y. K. Publishers, 
1985), p. 320. 
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Khazagam (DMK), sufficiently politicized the issue to make political mile- 
age out of it, and pressure was exerted on the central government to deal 
more firmly with Sri Lanka, including direct military action against it, if 
necessary. Mrs. Gandhi had a political stake in Tamilnadu. Elections to 
the Indian Parliament were due in 1985, and the Congress Party at the 
center, which preferred an electoral pact with the ruling AIADMK, had 
to appear to act firmly. The government, however, rejected the Eelam de- 
mand as well as the demand for military action against Sri Lanka, but New 
Delhi refrained from dislodging the Tamil militants from Tamilnadu since 
such action would have further inflamed the tempers of the local Tamils. 
The militants were allowed to build up arsenals of sophisticated arms, ship 
them to Sri Lanka, run training camps, set up communication facilities, 
open “Eelam information centers,” and move freely between India and the 
Lankan island. Retired Indian army officers trained the militants in guer- 
rilla warfare. Indira Gandhi’s strategy appeared to be to use the militants 
“to harass Colombo only to the extent of forcing it to reach an agreement 
acceptable to New Delhi.” 

It is, however, wrong to assume that India’s Sri Lankan policy during 
this period was solely guided by Tamilnadu politics. Though New Delhi 
sympathized with the plight of the Sri Lankan Tamils and offered relief to 
refugees from the island, a distinction was made between the “Indian per- 
spective” and the “Tamil perspective.” The Indian perspective was con- 
cerned more with the geopolitical fallout of the ethnic crisis and the need 
to prevent foreign involvement; security considerations weighed very heav- 
ily in it. The Tamil perspective saw the Lankan debacle in strictly ethnic 
terms. To save the Tamil minority from Sinhalese “racialism,” the Indian 
Tamils demanded a. more direct involvement by India—a shedding of its 
nonpartisan role and an expression of solidarity with the Tamils of Sri 
Lanka. As would be seen, the distinction between the two perspectives 
eroded as the ethnic situation on the island worsened. 


Foreign Involvement in Sri Lanka 
Much to the chagrin of India, Sri Lanka did encourage external involve- 
ment in its ethnic crisis. A militarily ill-equipped country, Sri Lanka made 
serious efforts to get arms aid from Western and non-Western countries to 
meet the Tamil violence. A personal visit by President Jayewardene to the 
United States in June 1984 to seek military assistance produced no result, 
and a disappointed Jayewardene said on his return that he sought anti- 
terrorist assistance from Israel after Western nations, including the U.S., 


9. K. Manoharan, “Sri Lankan Turmoil,” Seminar, no. 324 (August 1986), p. 35. 
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declined to give such help. Sri Lanka also announced that Israel, with 
whom it had broken diplomatic relations in 1970, would set up an interests 
section in the U.S. embassy in Colombo. 

The United States adopted a consistent policy of noninvolvement; in 
fact, there was an implicit recognition by the U.S. that the Sri Lankan 
conflict should be left to the management of the region’s predominant 
power, India, and there was also a general appreciation of India’s media- 
tion. Deputy Assistant Secretary of State Robert Peck told the Solarz sub- 
committee of the House of Representatives in March 1987 that the U.S. 
carried on an active dialogue with the Government of India on Sri Lanka, 
and “we have been gratified in the last year or two that our policies and the 
policies of the Government of India are very much running parallel.”!° 
Recently, there were reports that some U.S. mercenaries were assisting the 
Sri Lankan army and, following India’s protest, the United States agreed 
to discourage them. Britain also refused to get involved in the Lankan 
conflict. However, former British SAS commandos, working for a private 
security organization called the Keenie Meenie Services, helped train the 
island’s antiterrorist forces. These mercenaries have already left Sri 
Lanka. 

Israel and Pakistan are the two countries that actively helped Sri Lanka 
in its fight against the Tamil militants. The Israeli secret service, Mossad, 
gave counterinsurgency training to Sri Lanka’s security forces, and Paki- 
stan readily responded with arms and military training for the island’s 
army. During a five-day visit to Sri Lanka in December 1985, President 
Zia-ul Haq was categoric about Pakistan’s support for Sri Lanka’s war 
against “terrorism,” and he called upon the neighbors and friends of Sri 
Lanka to give maximum support to preserve its unity and integrity. Pak- 
Lanka relations are commonly determined by the need to counter Indian 
domination in the region. China, South Africa, Singapore, and Malaysia 
are the other countries which supplied arms to Sri Lanka. Thus, while the 
reluctance of the United States and Britain to get involved in Sri Lanka’s 
conflict was a positive gain for Indian diplomacy, the interference of other 
powers, Pakistan and Israel in particular, caused Some security concern in 
India. . 


| India’s Mediation in the Post-indira Era 
After Rajiv Gandhi succeeded his mother as prime minister, Indo-Sri 
Lankan relations showed definite signs of improvement. A meeting be- 
tween Rajiv Gandhi and Sri Lankan Minister for Internal Security Lalit 


10. Indian Express, March 14, 1987. 
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Athulathumudali in February 1985 was described as “most constructive,” 
and the Indian government took two important steps that seemed to con- 
vince Sri Lanka of Rajiv’s earnestness and sincerity of purpose in solving 
the ethnic problem. Ramesh Bhandari replaced G. Parthasarathy as the 
prime minister’s special envoy dealing with the Lankan problem. 
Parthasarathy had not gained the confidence of Sri Lanka, and the 
Jayewardene government made no secret of it. A second and more impor- 
tant step taken by the Rajiv government was to curb Tamil militant activ- 
ity in India. Indira Gandhi’s reluctance to discourage the Tamil militants 
had been a major irritant in Indo-Sri Lankan relations, and curbing Tamil 
separatist activity was an important prerequisite to convincing Sri Lanka 
of India’s sincerity in serving as an honest broker. Rajiv Gandhi, having 
won the parliamentary election with a thumping majority, was less con- 
strained in moving against the Tamil militants. Thus on March 29, 1985, 
the Indian coast guard intercepted a boat carrying guns and explosives to 
Tamil rebels in Sri Lanka, and less than a week later Indian customs offi- 
cials in Madras port seized a container loaded with arms and ammunition 
bound for Sri Lanka. Action was also taken to remove Tamil militants. 
from their bases. 

The Bhandari mission succeeded in obtaining a new peace package from 
Jayewardene in April 1985 that included a general amnesty for Tamil 
rebels, release of detainees, confinement of security forces to barracks, and 
resumption of negotiations to settle the Tamil issue. A summit meeting 
was also arranged between Rajiv Gandhi and Jayewardene, which took 
place in June and produced some positive results. Agreement was reached 
that India should take more effective measures to curb Tamil militant ac- 
tivities on its soil and the flow of arms from India to Sri Lanka, while Sri 
Lanka agreed to keep its army under firm control. According to Colombo 
circles, the summit saw a “change of heart in New Delhi.”!! Afterwards, 
the Sri Lankan government and the five major Tamil separatist groups 
reached a three-month ceasefire agreement on June 18, the first ceasefire 
since the July riots in 1983. Agreement was also reached to start a fresh 
round of negotiations to seek a political solution to the ethnic problem. 
Though the initiative for arranging resumption of negotiations was not 
taken exclusively by India,!* New Delhi created a better climate by clamp- 
ing down on militants and bringing immense pressure on them to give up 
violence and negotiate. New Delhi also made it abundantly clear to the 


11. India Today, June 30, 1985. 

12. It was at the SAARC summit in May 1985 at Thimpu, the capital of Bhutan, that 
Jayewardene was persuaded by President Zia, King Jigne Singhye Wangchuk of Bhutan, and 
Prime Minister Gandhi to have a fresh round of talks with the Tamil separatists. 
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militants that it was opposed to an independent Tamil state and that a 
political solution should be sought within the framework of a united Sri 
Lanka, and India impressed upon the Sri Lankan government the need to 
grant greater regional autonomy to the Tamils. 


The Thimpu Talks 

The new round of talks began in utmost secrecy on July 8 in Thimpu, 
Bhutan. Talks were held July 8—13 and August 12-17, with all the Tamil 
groups, moderate and militant,'? represented. The Indian delegation was 
present but did not participate.'+ Sri Lanka came to Thimpu with no fresh 
proposals; the terms offered were not much different from those offered at 
the All-Party Conference in 1984. A district council, headed by a chief 
minister to be nominated by the president, was proposed as the basic unit 
of devolution. It would hold only limited legislative powers, and the entire 
territory of Sri Lanka would be divided into 24 districts. The Tamil side 
presented the Four Principles, which, in comparison with the offer made 
by the Lankan team, appeared very far-reaching. The Four Principles de- 
manded: (1) recognition of Tamils as a distinct nationality; (2) establish- 
ment of a homeland comprising the Tamil-populated areas; (3) the right of 
self-determination as a Tamil nation; and (4) the right to full citizenship of 
Tamils living in Sri Lanka. The Tamils, in other words, demanded the 
creation of a single linguistic unit by merging the Tamil-speaking areas of 
northern and eastern Sri Lanka, with a greater devolution of power. 

Sri Lanka’s offer at Thimpu angered the Tamil groups, both moderate 
and militant. The talks were adjourned on August 18 after the Tamils 
walked out alleging that the government’s security forces had killed about 
400 Tamil civilians. Sri Lanka’s behavior during the talks indicated that it 
was in no mood to conclude a political settlement with the Tamils and that 
it was preparing for a military offensive against the militants. Even as 
talks were going on, the Jayewardene government was busy procuring 
arms from foreign sources and expanding its army.!°> Thus, soon after the 


13. In all, six Tamil groups were represented at Thimpu including the moderate TULF. 
The militant groups represented were: Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE); People’s 
Liberation Organization of Tamil Eelam (PLOTE); Eelam People’s Revolutionary Liberation 
Front (EPRLF); Eelam Revolutionary Organization of Students (EROS); and Tamil Eelam 
Liberation Organization (TELO). 

14. Reports by $8.N.M. Abdi (///ustrated Weekly of India, July 28, 1985) and S. Venka- 
tramani (India Today, July 31, 1985), the two Indian journalists who managed to stay in 
Thimpu during the talks despite a ban on the press, contain analyses of the negotiations. 

15. During the period of the Thimpu talks, Sri Lanka purchased four helicopter gunships 
from Pakistan and eighteen gunboats from China. Following a Pakistan military mission’s 
visit to Sri Lanka in late July, 200 young men and thirty “group leaders” left for training in 
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talks were adjourned Athulathumudali said that he feared “more blood- 
shed” on the island, while the president asserted that the “Tamil problem 
is more a military problem and any military problem has to be tackled 
militarily.”'© In an interview with India Today in December, 
Jayewardene answered in the affirmative when asked if the ceasefire 
reached in June was only an attempt to buy time by the Sri Lankan gov- 
ernment. He continued: “Now we are acquiring arms and getting our 
soldiers trained. We are getting ready for a decisive military action.” 17 
Military pressure escalated against the Tamils. The armed forces first con- 
centrated on the Eastern Province and then turned to the Northern Prov- 
‘ince, which had already passed under control of the separatists. The 
army’s plan to surround the Jaffna Peninsula in a pincer move was firmly 
resisted by the militants, and a political solution to the conflict seemed a 
remote possibility in the early part of 1986. A federal plan submitted by 
the moderate TULF was turned down by Sri Lanka in January. 

Sri Lanka, however, was under pressure to exercise restraint in fighting 
the Tamil militancy, especially from its aid donors. Its finance minister 
missed no opportunity to warn President Jayewardene of the poor pros- 
pects for aid flowing to the country as long as there was no political solu- 
tion to the ethnic conflict. He informed Parliament in June 1986 that the 
United States had cut down by half its annual aid package to Sri Lanka, 
partly due to an effective Tamil lobby in Washington.!® Colombo once 
again appealed to the U.S. to shed its inhibitions and come immediately to 
Sri Lanka’s aid in solving the ethnic crisis. 


The Chidambaram Mission 
Worried about the worsening situation, India made another bid to find a 
political solution. This time an Indian delegation, in a diplomatic shuttle 
led by Minister for Internal Security P. Chidambaram, who also hailed 
from Tamilnadu, succeeded in committing the Sri Lankan government to 
the principle of a provincial council as the basic unit of devolution. At the 
Political Party Conference (PPC) called in June 1986, Jayewardene an- 
nounced that a provincial council, with legislative and executive powers, 
would be created in the existing nine provinces. The president would ap- 
point a governor to head each province, who in turn would appoint a chief 


Pakistan. There were visits by Lalit Athulathumudali to South Korea and Lt. General Tissa 
Weeratunge to China. Jayewardene also received cabinet approval in August for a new 
10,000-strong Auxiliary Force. See India Today, August 31, 1985. 

16. Ibid., September 15, 1985. 

17. Ibid., December 15, 1985. 

18. The Hindu, June 6, 1986. 
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minister from the elected provincial council. The precise role of the gover- 
nor, however, was left ambiguous. While these proposals did not seriously 
differ from the regional councils of the Parthasarathy formula, and were 
certainly an improvement over the Thimpu offer, Sri Lanka demonstrated 
some flexibility in presenting them. Jayewardene said that the PPC would 
have no role in acceptance or rejection of the proposals, and unlike in 1984 
no religious groups were invited to the PPC. Jayewardene also stated that 
the existing provincial boundaries were not sacrosanct. New Delhi was 
convinced that the provincial council offer could serve as the basis for ne- 
gotiations and persuaded a skeptical TULF to negotiate with the Sri 
Lankan government. The other Tamil groups were not involved this time. 

The talks held in July and August made some progress. Agreement was 
reached on issues of law and order, the judiciary, and the devolution of 
financial powers to the provinces. No consensus could be reached on other 
key issues such as land settlement and control over fishing harbors in 
Tamil areas, and the Sri Lankan government remained as firmly opposed 
as ever to a Single Tamil linguistic unit. As the talks progressed and differ- 
ences on some key issues narrowed, the Indian government made a sus- 
tained effort to restrain the Tamil militants from jeopardizing the 
negotiating process. The militants were assured that no final settlement 
would be reached without consulting them. When the Colombo proposals 
on provincial councils were presented to the militant leaders in October, 
all were rejected as “inadequate.” The Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam 
(LTTE) insisted that “for any meaningful political settlement, the accept- 
ance by the Sri Lankan government of an indivisible single region as the 
homeland of the Tamils is basic.”!9 The other groups also contended that 
the merger of the Northern and Eastern provinces into a single Tamil unit 
was an “irreducible” condition for any negotiated solution to the ethnic 
conflict. It is significant to note that in dealing with the Tamil problem 
New Delhi had increasingly involved Tamilnadu Chief Minister M.G. 
Ramachandran, who enjoyed considerable influence over the militants, es- 
pecially the LTTE. 

The outright rejection of the Colombo proposals very much annoyed the 
Indian government, which felt that the Tamil militants were approaching 
the matter of political solution with a wholly negative attitude and with no 
concrete counterproposals of their own. In a coordinated move between 
the central and Tamilnadu governments, the Tamilnadu police arrested 
known militants and their leaders and confiscated their arms and ammuni- 
tion in a statewide crackdown on November 8, 1986. However, those ar- 


19. See Frontline, November 18, 1986. 
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rested were released the same day and their confiscated weapons later 
returned. The immediate reason for the government’s action against the 
militants was to create a better climate for the forthcoming Rajiv- 
Jayewardene meeting at the SAARC (South Asian Association for Re- 
gional Cooperation) summit to be held in Bangalore a week later. 

The SAARC summit was the scene of hectic activity between Indian 
and Sri Lankan authorities trying to find a solution to the Tamil problem. 
Following a meeting between Rajiv Gandhi and Jayewardene, the 
Tamilnadu chief minister and later the LTTE leader, Prabhakaran, and his 
aides were flown to Bangalore. Prabhakaran was summoned after Rama- 
chandran reportedly expressed confidence that he could secure 
Prabhakaran’s agreement to the provincial council proposal if 
Jayewardene offered more concessions. The Sri Lankan president then of- 
fered to trifurcate the existing Eastern province into a Tamil-majority Bat- 
ticaloa province, a Sinhala-majority Trincomalee Province, and a Muslim- 
majority Amparai province. Each could have its own provincial council. 
No offer was made to merge any part of the Tamil-speaking area in the 
Eastern Province with the Northern Province. At Bangalore the Sri 
Lankan side also reportedly offered Prabhakaran the chief ministership of 
the Jaffna (northern) province if he agreed to the latest proposal. The In- 
dian response to the trifurcation plan was favorable, but the Tamils, 
moderates as well as militants, rejected it. While Prabhakaran called the 
plan “seriously inadequate” and reiterated the indtivisibility of the Tamil- 
majority provinces, Amritalingam of TULF seriously disputed the linguis- 
tic basis for the creation of a separate province for Sinhalese in 
Trincomalee. 

A major objective in India’s mediation efforts in the aftermath of the 
SAARC summit, now led by External Affairs Minister Natwar Singh and 
Chidambaram, was to seek a middle ground between Tamil insistence on 
the merger of the Northern and Eastern provinces and Sinhalese opposi- 
tion to it. This was achieved in the consensus that emerged between Sri 
Lanka and India on the “December 19th proposals,” in which Sri Lanka 
agreed to excise the Stnhalese-speaking electorate of Amparai from the 
Eastern Province. In this arrangement, the ethnic percentage of Tamils 
would go up to 48, Muslims to 37, and that of the Sinhalese would drop to 
14, ensuring a Tamil majority in the excised Eastern Province but not an 
absolute majority. Further, an institutional linkage would be created be- 
tween the Northern and Eastern provinces through establishment of a 
common university, a common planning commission, an interministerial 
committee to coordinate functions, and a national lands commission. A 
scheme to regulate colonization and the appointment of a boundaries com- 
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mission to redemarcate provincial, district, and divisional areas also would 
be part of the plan. 

By the dawn of 1987, Sri Lanka’s ethnic conflict had deteriorated into a 
dangerous situation. Even before the Indian government had put the De- 
cember 19th proposals before the Tamil representatives, rumors were 
afloat that the Sri Lankan government was not very serious about the lat- 
est offer. The Indian High Commissioner to Sri Lanka, in fact, expressed 
concern to Jayewardene about Colombo’s declining interest in the agreed 
upon proposals. During a three-day visit to India in January, Sri Lankan 
Minister for Land Development Gamini Dissanayake assured Indian au- 
thorities that Colombo stood by the proposals. However, he clarified that 
the plan that had emerged on December 19 was not based on any binding 
understanding to treat it as an agreed upon proposition; rather, it could 
serve as a negotiating position for further talks with Tamil militants.2° 
But any prospect of further negotiations with the Tamil representatives 
was now seriously curtailed as the Jayewardene government once again 
pursued its military option against the Tamil community. The provoca- 
tion for such action came only from the LTTE. On January 1, 1987, the 
LTTE started carrying out its plan to take over the civil administration in 
the north, which already was under its military control. Its plan to regis- 
ter motor vehicles, organize traffic police, and open a secretariat was seen 
by Colombo as a “unilateral declaration of independence.” Sri Lankan 
authorities imposed a ban on the supply of fuel and other essential com- 
modities to the Jaffna Peninsula, and the government simultaneously 
stepped up military action both in the north and east. In the east, about 
200 Tamil civilians were killed in the Batticaloa district alone toward the 
end of January, followed by more killings in Mannar and other northern 
towns.?! 


The Indian Démarche 
The worsening situation compelled India to express its concern and even 
issue a warning note to Sri Lanka. In a message delivered to Jayewardene 
on February 10, 1987, Prime Minister Gandhi said that India was sus- 
pending its good offices and demanded that Colombo lift the economic 
blockade of Jaffna and affirm its commitment to the December 19th pro- 
posals. If these steps were not taken and the military option was contin- 
ued, Gandhi concluded that the fighting “will be prolonged” and the 


20. indian Express, January 15, 1987. 
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“situation will escalate.”?? In its reply Colombo suggested that there 
would be a cessation of hostilities in the north and east between the gov- 
ernment’s security forces and the militants, with the military situation es- 
sentially frozen on the ground. In conjunction with the cessation of 
hostilities, the embargo on Jaffna would be lifted, and the LTTE should 
desist from setting up parallel civil administrative machinery. Sri Lanka 
reaffirmed its commitment to the December proposals. A week later 
Jayewardene reiterated the same terms but more forcefully and in a less 
accommodating spirit. 

Sri Lanka’s refusal to stop the military campaign against the Tamils and 
lift the economic blockade of Jaffna left India in a dilemma. It either had 
to bring military pressure on a reluctant Sri Lanka to open peace talks 
with the Tamils or ask the LTTE to renounce violence and negotiate with 
the Sri Lankan government. When New Delhi attempted to persuade the 
LTTE to give up violence and resume the peace process, the latter replied 
firmly that “a correct atmosphere and mood” should be created for the 
resumption of negotiations. Gandhi conveyed the LTTE position to Co- 
lombo and appealed once again for an immediate lifting of the Jaffna 
blockade; Jayewardene responded on April 10 by declaring a ten-day uni- 
lateral ceasefire. But lifting of the economic blockade and resumption of 
negotiations were conditional upon observance of the ceasefire, and when 
it was violated by the militants a full-scale military campaign was launched 
by Sri Lanka on the Jaffna Peninsula. “Jaffna must be recaptured” and 
any civilian casualties in the process “cannot be helped,”?> said 
Jayewardene. Ignoring India’s concern that continued aerial attacks on 
Jaffna would have “serious consequences” for the peace process, 
Jayewardene was determined to pursue the campaign and said that his 
government had decided to fight the militants until “either they win or we 
win.”24 

Toward the end of May the army and militants were engaged in fierce 
fighting in the Jaffna area. Security forces were closing in on Jaffna, hav- 
ing already brought several towns under their control and destroyed the 
LTTE bases. While both sides suffered heavy casualties, Sri Lanka was 
severely condemned by India on May 28 for causing civilian casualties. 
Following reports that about 500 Tamils were killed in the Jaffna offensive, 


22. Ibid., February 12, 1987. 

23. In an interview with the Associated Press, Jayewardene said his government would 
accept “help from the devil himself, if necessary to fight terrorism” by Tamil militants. He 
also said that the December 19 proposals “still stand, if they (militants) are prepared to give 
up terrorism and accept all proposals up to that date.” Indian Express, May 3, 1987. 
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the Indian prime minister warned Colombo once again that “the time to 
desist from a military occupation of Jaffna is now. Later may be too 
late.”*> Sri Lanka, however, went ahead with its military campaign. 

Within India the government was under attack for its “indecisiveness” 
and “inept” handling of the Lankan situation. On June 3, India sent relief 
supplies to the people of Jaffna in a flotilla of 19 fishing boats flying the 
Red Cross flag. Colombo rejected the supplies and blocked the Indian 
flotilla’s entry into Lankan territorial waters. Condemning Colombo’s act, 
India once again warned that it would not remain an indifferent spectator 
“to the plight of the Tamils in Jaffna.” In a drastic move on June 4, five 
Indian Air Force planes escorted by Mirage 2000 fighter jets entered Sri 
Lanka’s airspace and dropped relief supplies in and around Jaffna. Sri 
Lanka condemned the Indian Operation Eagle as a “naked violation of our 
independence” and an “unwarranted assault on our sovereignty and terri- 
torial integrity.” However, Colombo lifted the six-month-old embargo on 
Jaffna and ceased military operations. 


The Indo-Sri Lanka Agreement 
Despite official condemnation of the Indian action and the ‘natural 
Sinhalese reaction to it, Sri Lanka acted with restraint. Colombo did not 
demand a Security Council meeting, nor did it boycott the SAARC foreign 
ministers conference in New Delhi in July, at which no attempt was made 
to rake up the issue. Perhaps in a true assessment of the political reality— 
the politico-military strength of India and the refusal of any major foreign 
power to come to its rescue—Sri Lanka offered to negotiate a political 
settlement to the Tamil problem on the basis of the December 19th pro- 
posals. Following renewed diplomatic activity between India and Sri 
Lanka, Gandhi and Jayewardene signed an agreement on July 29, 1987, in 
Colombo embodying these principal points: an immediate ceasefire, effec- 
tive within 48 hours after signing the agreement, with surrender of arms by 
Tamil militants and withdrawal of the Lankan army to its barracks within 
72 hours of the ceasefire; combination of the Northern and Eastern prov- 
inces into a single administrative unit with an elected provincial council, 
one governor, one chief minister, and one board of ministers; a referendum 
to be held not later than December 1988 in the Eastern Province to decide 
whether it should remain merged with the Northern Province as a single 
unit; and elections to be held before December 1987, under Indian obser- 
vation, to the Northern and Eastern provincial council. The agreement 
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also committed India to assist Sri Lanka militarily if the latter requested 
such assistance in implementing its provisions. 

In an Annexure to the agreement, both parties are committed to observe 
certain mutual obligations with wider foreign policy and security implica- 
tions. Both agreed to reach an early understanding on the employment of 
foreign military and intelligence personnel; Sri Lanka undertook not to 
make Trincomalee or any other port available for military use to any coun- 
try in a manner prejudicial to India’s interests; and Sri Lanka will ensure 
that foreign broadcasting facilities on its soil serve only public and not any 
military or intelligence purposes. In the same spirit, India agreed to de- 
port Sri Lankan citizens engaged in terrorist activities or advocating terri- 
torial secession.?° 

It should be noted that the July agreement is only a bilateral one be- 
tween India and Sri Lanka; the Tamils did not sign it. The agreement not 
only made India a formal party to the Lankan triangle, but it also placed 
on it the onus of obliging the Tamil groups to respect the agreement in its 
letter and spirit. The Indian government did succeed in bringing the vari- 
ous Tamil groups around to accepting the agreement, although the LTTE 
approved it reluctantly under New Delhi’s heavy pressure. The ceasefire 
and the withdrawal of Lankan security forces to their barracks was accom- 
plished almost immediately after the agreement was signed. The LTTE, 
however, made only a token surrender of arms to the Indian Peace Keep- 
ing Force (IPKF), which arrived in Sri Lanka at Colombo’s invitation. 
Prabhakaran continued to talk about Tamil Eelam and complained that 
the July agreement fell far short of his political objective. He argued that 
India was keen on striking an accord with Sri Lanka to protect its regional 
interests and that the Tamil issue was not central to it. Since the Tamils 
were consulted ex post facto, the LTTE leader maintained they were not 
bound by the agreement. It thus became increasingly obvious that the 
LTTE was bent on flouting the Indo-Sri Lankan Agreement on the slight- 
est pretext. It made a very poor surrender of arms to the IPKF, killed 
members of rival Tamil groups, and deliberately buried the proposed In- 
terim Administrative Council (IAC) for the Northern and Eastern prov- 
inces on which India and Sri Lanka were willing to give the LTTE 
maximum representation. Finally, it declared war on the IPKF in Octo- 
ber, stating that it had failed to protect Tamil lives from Sinhalese attacks. 


26. On the devolution plan, the agreement stated that the proposals negotiated between 
May and December 1986 should remain valid, leaving the residuary matters to be negotiated 
between India and Sri Lanka. For the full text of the Indo-Sri Lankan agreement, see The 
Hindu, July 30, 1987. i 
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The Indian army and the LTTE engaged in fierce fighting throughout 
October and November. When the IPKF gained full control over Jaffna, 
the LTTE stronghold, the battle scene shifted to the east. As of January 
1988, there was no convincing evidence to suggest that the LTTE was 
ready to meet the two conditions put forth by India: unconditional surren- 
der of arms and unequivocal acceptance of the Indo-Sri Lankan Agree- 
ment. As long as the LTTE refuses to fulfill these two basic conditions, 
prospects for implementing the agreement remain quite poor. Given the 
changing political situation elsewhere in Sri Lanka, the agreement may 
even lose its relevance. 


Conclusion | 
India’s efforts to find a political solution to Sri Lanka’s ethnic crisis have 
only led the more than four-year-old conflict into a dangerous impasse. Sri 
Lanka’s acceptance of India’s “good offices,” which in practical terms 
meant active mediation, was a halfhearted one right from the beginning. 
The Indira Doctrine and New Delhi’s inability to discourage organized 
militant activity conducted from its soil against a small neighbor did not 
help convince Sri Lanka of India’s sincerity as an honest broker. The es- 
tablishment of Tamil Eelam offices in India and the constant barrage of 
Eelam propaganda from south India conditioned the Sinhala reflexes. In 
the absence of an Indian government effort to restrain such militant activ- 
ity, anti-Tamil and anti-India feelings became almost synonymous in the 
Sinhalese psychology. And it was this psychology that determined the re- 
sponses of the Jayewardene government to India’s mediatory diplomacy. 

In the post-Indira Gandhi era, a perceptible change came over the In- 
dian government’s Sri Lanka policy. The new government led by Rajiv 
Gandhi no doubt made a sincere effort to gain the Sri Lankan govern- 
ment’s trust by restraining militant Tamil activity in India. This policy, of 
course, was part of the new leadership’s overall effort to promote greater 
understanding between India and its neighbors. Ramesh Bhandari virtu- 
ally coerced the militant Tamil leaders into directly negotiating with the 
Sri Lankan government, and Thimpu also was the result of similar en- 
forced dialogue between Tamil and Sri Lankan representatives. But the 
Rajiv government soon realized that its ability to control the militants was 
limited. 

A major weakness of the Indian diplomacy was its lack of enough lever- 
age with rival parties in the ethnic conflict. India could not, through dip- 
lomatic means, restrain the resolute pursuit of a military campaign and the 
bombing and shelling of civilian populations by Sri Lanka’s armed forces. 
Similarly, India never succeeded in persuading the Tamil groups, except 
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the TULF, either to accept any of the proposals offered by Sri Lanka or 
come forward with concrete counterproposals of their own. Every plan 
that came from Sri Lanka or that was jointly worked out by Indian and Sri 
Lankan negotiators was rejected out of hand by the militants. Finally, the 
TULF lost its clout with the emergence of the LTTE as the decisive force 
in the ethnic conflict. 

The Jayewardene government cannot be absolved of all responsibility 
for aggravation of the conflict. Sharply divided between moderates and 
hardliners over the Tamil issue, it could never keep faith with its negotia- 
tors. It shifted its position from time to time, partly to yield to the 
hardliners and partly to gain time for a military offensive, and its record of 
human rights violations was severely criticized by Amnesty International. 
But compared to the unyielding stance of the militants, Sri Lanka did 
come forward, often with genuine intent, in search of a solution. But its 
perception of India’s inability to get the militants to define their final posi- 
tion for a political solution might have been partly responsible for driving 
Colombo toward a determined pursuit of a military solution. 

In the ultimate analysis, India’s mediation succeeded neither in bringing 
about a political settlement of the Sinhalese-Tamil conflict, nor in bringing 
down the ethnic tensions. When mediation failed, India was left with the 
only possible option: direct involvement. Whatever the merits of the 
Indo-Sri Lankan Agreement, it once again reaffirmed India’s role as the 
manager of South Asian crises. But once again the intransigence of the 
militants has dragged the Indian army so deeply into the ethnic mire that 
pulling out of it does not seem possible in the near future. A prolonged 
military presence on a neighbor’s soil, whatever the true intentions may be, 
does not augur well for genuine nonalignment and regional cooperation. 
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This article attempts an interpretative analysis of the 
building of institutions and organizations for the development of indige- 
nous science & technology (S&T) capabilities in Taiwan and South Korea. 
It is argued that the “developmental bureaucrats” in Taiwan and South 
Korea! have harnessed the building of S&T institutions to two principal 
purposes: first, to upgrade their industrial structure in the enduring race 
to “catch up” with the industrial countries of the West; and second, to 
increase their military capabilities in view of the persisting security di- 
lemma. 

Technology that is being developed with state support implies that a 
nation state deliberately utilizes technology for power purposes; for exam- 
ple, the state may assist development of a particular technology that leads 
to augmentation of its power. Thus, the development of S&T has become 
an important concern of all nation states. The advancement of science, 
which may bear no direct relation to production, and the development of 
technology, which represents the application of science to production, re- 
main heavily concentrated in the advanced industrial economies. And yet, 
research and development (R&D) activities have spilled over into the de- 
veloping areas as well, particularly the newly industrializing countries, 
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with several among them currently attempting to institutionalize the devel- 
opment of S&T on an unprecedented scale. 

Conceptualizing S&T development as a state activity, Szyliowicz has 
proposed two simple analytical models for the overall process of R&D. 
The “discovery push” model emphasizes the importance of R&D as a cat- 
alyst for new inventions and creation of new markets, and the “demand 
pull” model emphasizes the role of the market and specific needs that exist 
to be filled. Szyliowicz asserts that the “discovery push” model has been 
the basis of most scientific and technology policies, with much attention 
being paid to the supply side of technological innovation, i.e., the establish- 
ment and maintenance of R&D organizations. Most developing countries 
have institutionalized scientific and technological development and have 
established R&D institutions; some have even attempted “discovery 
push”’-oriented strategies. As empirical studies suggest, however, such ef- 
forts have rarely yielded significant results.’ Indeed, only a relatively 
small number of states in developing areas today possess S&T capabilities 
sufficient to achieve particular developmental goals; Taiwan and South 
Korea appear to be among such states. 

Over the past two decades, the developmental bureaucrats of the two 
market-oriented economies of Taiwan and South Korea have attempted to 
foster the development of S&T through the creation and use of some type 
of institutional structure. The advancement of S&T has become an inte- 
gral part of economic planning in the two countries. Although Taiwan 
and South Korea both have vigorously pursued strategies for S&T devel- 
opment, and have had similar motivational bases and policy objectives for 
advancing S&T, the respective policy approaches and policy outcomes of 
the two have differed markedly. This in turn raises the larger issue of 
similarities and differences in the policy environment in which S&T issues 
are defined and the organizational structures through which policies are 
implemented. The following analysis attempts to demonstrate that Tai- 
wan seems to pursue a decentralized approach to science and technology 
development, while South Korea appears to prefer a more distinctly cen- 
tralized development. 


2. J. S. Szyliowicz, “Technology and the Nation State,” in J. S. Szyliowicz, ed., Technology 
and International Affairs (New York: Praeger, 1981), pp. 10ff. 
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Institution Building and S&T Capabilities 

In the industrializing economies of Taiwan and South Korea institution 
building for the development of S&T has long been accorded an important 
place in public policy formulation. Central to the pursuit of economic de- 
velopment is the dependence of the two countries on advancing S&T, and 
the “catch up” syndrome has become a major catalyst for this in both of 
them. Rapid increases in industrial production have generated an insatia- 
ble demand for new and more advanced technology in the two growth 
economies. The demand has been partially satisfied through the acquisi- 
tion and importation of foreign technology through licensing agreements, 
direct foreign investment, and technological cooperation, with the mul- 
tinational corporation emerging as a most salient vehicle of technology 
transfer. Not only have the developmental bureaucrats been active in their 
organizational capacity as intermediaries and initiators in the identifica- 
tion, acquisition, and dissemination of foreign technology, but many tech- 
nocrats are also importantly involved in the buildup of indigenous R&D 
capabilities. 


TABLE | Comparative S&T Profiles ‘ 
Korea (Unit: Million Won) Taiwan (Unit: NT$Million) 
1978 1980 1982 1978 1980 1982 
R&D Expenditures 152,418 211,726 457,688 287,628 795,964 1,285,859 
Funds from Government 74,447 109,281 188,941 205,161 377,425 580,740 
Funds/Private Sources 77,971 102,445 268,747 78,431 417,188 698,395 
Government v. Private 49:51 52:48 41:59 71:27 47:52 45:54 
GNP 
Billion Won/NT$ 22,917.60 34,321.55 48,088.76 95,876 144,720.73 183,694.14 
R&D Expenditure/GNP 0.67 0.62 0.95 30 55 70 
No. of Researchers 14,749 18,434 28,448 20,129 23,262 


Per 1,000 Population 0.46 0.48 0.72 | 1.3 


At the policy level, the imperatives of technological and scientific devel- 
opment and security requirements are widely recognized as key factors in 
industrial development in Taiwan and South Korea. Although both coun- 
tries have pursued an organizational approach and a strategy of institution 
building to advance indigenous S&T capabilities, there are substantial dif- 
ferences in the outcomes of their respective S&T policies. This fact must 
be largely explained by the considerable variation in the definition, scope, 
and organization of S&T policy in the two countries, but also in terms of 
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the prevailing domestic political and institutional arrangements, as well as 
the international political and economic environment in which their S&T 
policies have had to evolve in the course of the past 25 years. 


Korea 
The development of indigenous S&T capabilities in Korea has been an in- 
tegral component of national development policy since the early 1960s. 
The state has played a centralizing and activist role in the “discovery 
push” process, and through organizational efforts and institution building 
the developmental bureaucrats have continuously emphasized the supply 
side aspects of S&T development. 

State-led organizational and institutional efforts to develop S&T capabil- 
ities in support of Korea’s industrialization can be divided into three 
stages. During the first stage in the 1960s, Korea’s cardinal developmental 
goal was to lay the foundation for industrial takeoff. To that end a com- 
plementary two-pronged strategy was devised to increase Korea’s absorp- 
tive S&T capabilities. This was to be achieved through the buildup of a 
domestic S&T infrastructure, both by expanding and improving Korea’s 
indigenous scientific and technical education, and by the acquisition of for- 
eign technology. For most of the 1960s and part of the 1970s, Korea’s 
modern industrial technology was almost entirely a foreign import, with 
American, Japanese, and European firms serving as major sources. Mod- 
ern industrial technology and production processes were acquired through 
direct foreign investment, technological cooperation, and through techno- 
logical licensing agreements entered into by Korean firms. Moreover, for- 
eign personnel were employed in considerable numbers in Korea by 
foreign and indigenous firms, introducing production processes, manage- 
rial know-how, and financial expertise. 

In the early 1960s the state took initial steps to devise national policies 
for S&T that focused primarily on the creation of a basic institutional 
structure and arrangement. As a result of these efforts, the Technology 
Promotion Law was promulgated (1967) and the Ministry of Science and 
Technology (MOST) was established to formulate policy directives for sci- 
ence and technology and to advance R&D activities. During the 1960s, 
however, the implementation of S&T policy remained by and large under 
the purview of the influential Economic Planning Board, with the Ministry 
of Commerce and Industry also participating in policy making to some 
extent. Then and through the 1970s, the professed goal was to push S&T 
development ahead in coordination with economic development plans. 
However, with the bulk of Korea’s developmental bureaucrats applying 
their energies and the country’s resources to rapid industrialization, the 
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development of indigenous S&T capabilities and the implementation of 
S&T policies with long-term implications received less than adequate con- 
sideration and support.* Against the backdrop of this less than ideal insti- 
tutional arrangement and competition with the economic ministries for 
scarce resources and support, the MOST continued to launch several five 
year development plans for science and technology. The developmental 
bureaucrats in MOST first strengthened the institutional foundation of the 
country’s basic R&D infrastructure in February 1966 when the govern- 
ment established the Korea Institute of Science and Technology (KIST) 
in cooperation with the U.S. National Academy of Sciences and with fi- 
nancial support from the U.S. Agency for International Development 
(USAID). KIST became Korea’s guiding agency for applied research and 
development, and its activities also covered a wide spectrum of tasks in 
such areas as feasibility studies and technical services for small and me- 
dium-sized firms. 

During the second stage of S&T institution building in the 1970s, the 
development of appropriate industrial technology was targeted. Cognizant 
that successful adaptation of foreign technology required adequate ‘“‘ab- 
sorptive capabilities,” Korea’s developmental bureaucrats accelerated their 
organizational efforts and the building of S&T institutions. The govern- 
ment established the Korea Advanced Institute of Science (KAIS) in Feb- 
ruary 1971 to further science education and to alleviate the country’s 
critical shortage of engineers and scientists. KAIS now includes a special 
graduate school program to train top-line scientists and engineers, and to 
implement Korea’s manpower policy it has developed close working rela- 
tions with both public and private enterprises. Furthermore, the Korean 
government established a number of independent industrial research insti- 
tutes specializing in such fields as machinery, metals, electronics, nuclear 
energy, resources, chemicals, telecommunications, shipbuilding, and 
marine sciences. These institutes enjoy broad independence in their re- 
search activities along with generous financial assistance from the state.° 

In addition to these government-supported institutes, private companies 
are now required to establish in-house R&D organizations to better cope 
with the ever-intensifying international economic competition. The gov- 
ernment also tried to encourage the establishment of private R&D facilities 
by offering financial support and various forms of tax incentive. The Tech- 
nology Development Promotion Law promulgated in 1972 provided the 


4. Adopted from Linsu Kim, “Technology Transfer and R&D in Korea: National Policies 
and the U.S.-Korea Link,” in Korea’s Economy, 1:1, 1985, pp. 19-20. 

5. Interview with Dr. Kap Taek Kwon, director, Division of Planning, Bureau of Technol- 
ogy Promotion, MOST, July 22, 1985, in Seoul. 
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requisite institutional basis for these measures. As an organizational mea- 
sure to promote the development of appropriate industrial technology, the 
Korean government requested large companies to establish one research 
center per company, while medium and smaller companies were “advised” 
to organize research consortia. Korea in the mid-1980s had 129 private 
research institutes and 18 research consortia in operation. 

In the early 1970s Korea’s S&T strategy was primarily designed to sup- 
port the developmental bureaucrats’ effort to “deepen” Korea’s industrial 
structure, i.e., to expand into heavy and chemical industries. Manpower 
policies stressed the strengthening of technical training and engineering 
education in fields related to these industries. Besides the above mentioned 
fiscal and financial inducements, organizational and administrative efforts 
were made to link private and public R&D activities. Finally, in order to 
facilitate communication and dissemination of R&D-related information 
and data at the national level, the National Council for Science and Tech- 
nology was established in 1973.6 

However, the effectiveness of established linkages between public S&T 
institutions and the private sector, as well as the impact of the state’s or- 
ganization measures on industrial productivity and efficiency, are rather 
difficult to assess in view of limited data and a general lack of empirical 
studies. In fact, there is little indication that during the 1970s Korea’s 
“discovery push” strategy, supported by the state’s organizational meas- 
ures and institution building, was translated effectively into viable applied 
technological advances for Korean industry. Until recently, most in-house 
domestic industry R&D was rather inconsequential, as firms tended to rely 
on licensing or purchasing foreign technology.’ Moreover, Korea’s state- 
affiliated S&T institutions were not yet effective providers of the manufac- 
turing know-how frequently needed by industries with start-up problems 
during initial stages of production. And lastly, the efficacy of Korea’s pub- 
lic S&T institutions may also have been diminished by the hasty expansion 
of organization and institution-building and the intense public-private sec- 
tor competition for South Korea’s limited S&T manpower resources. 

The current and third stage of Korea’s S&T capability development was 
precipitated by the rapidly changing international economic environment 
and abrupt changes in the domestic political arrangement in the late 1970s. 
Against the backdrop of these changes, the government set out to funda- 
mentally reevaluate and reorganize Korea’s science policy. Technology 
was declared an urgent national development goal, and the development of 


6. The National Council for Science and Technology remained largely ineffective until its 
revitalization by President Chun Doo Hwan in 1982. 
7. I owe this observation to Bang Soon Yoon, communicated in a letter. 
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high technology industries was to be advanced through a comprehensive 
technology policy for the 1980s.® 

As a first move in 1980 to improve the effectiveness of S&T policy mak- 
ing and to further consolidate the institutional arrangement of Korea’s 
S&T development, KIST and KAIS were merged into the Korea Ad- 
vanced Institute of Science and Technology (KAIST). Moreover, in an 
attempt to utilize existing research capabilities more efficiently, the equip- 
ment and manpower of 16 state-supported research institutes were consoli- 
dated into nine institutes under the purview of the Ministry of Science and 
Technology. In addition to KAIST, these are: the Institutes for Ad- 
vanced Energy Research, Electrotechnology and Telecommunications Re- 
search, Standards Research, and Ginseng and Tobacco Research; and the 
Institutes of Energy and Resources, Machinery and Metals, Electronics 
Technology, and Chemical Technology. Since the reorganization some of 
these institutes have contributed significantly to Korea’s industrial pro- 
gress, with the development of new products, production processes, and 
improvements on imported technology among the tangible results. In 
1981 the Korea Technology Development Corporation (KTDC) was es- 
tablished to provide financial support for the development of new and ex- 
isting technologies, products, and processes. The KTDC, created by a 
joint effort of government, business, and the World Bank has been man- 
dated to induce the development of high technology industries in South 
Korea by providing private enterprises with venture capital for high tech- 
nology-related projects. 

In 1982 the Korean government launched a coordinated campaign to 
elicit effective cooperation from concerned parties to promote S&T. Two 
factors were important here, the rapid decline in comparative advantage in 
many of the traditional industries and the increasing difficulties of Korean 
firms in acquiring technology abroad. One of the principal measures taken 
was to inaugurate a quarterly high-level Conference for Promotion of Sci- 
ence and Technology with the President of South Korea as chair. The 
conference has been convened several times since its inception, and it inva- 
riably has brought together cabinet members, business leaders, and repre- 
sentatives from financial institutions, research institutes, academia, and the 
state bureaucracy to discuss issues pertinent to S&T development and pol- 
icy coordination. For example, in the October 1983 conference the Minis- 
ter for Science and Technology called for an “aggressive drive” to catch up 
with Advanced Industrial Countries (AICs) and encouraged private en- 


8. See Kee Young Kim, “American Technology and Korea’s Technology Development,” 
in Karl Moskowitz, ed., From Patron to Partner (Lexington, Massachusetts: Lexington 
Books, 1984), p. 78. 
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terprises to “source technology abroad” by establishing technology-inten- 
sive facilities in AICs, and domestically, to promote joint research and 
development projects with foreign companies. Finally, in 1984 the govern- 
ment established the Science and Technology Council, a working-level or- 
ganization, to further pursue issues raised in the quarterly conferences. 

There can be no doubt, however, that in the future Korea’s developmen- 
tal bureaucrats will be facing tremendous difficulties in their efforts to up- 
grade Korea’s indigenous S&T capabilities. Enormous international 
economic challenges and the imperatives of the security dilemma will per- 
sist, and South Korea will continue to lag behind the AICs in technologi- 
cal and scientific development, a state of affairs that is unlikely to change 
in spite of well-conceived organizational efforts to institutionalize indige- 
nous S&T capabilities. 


Taiwan ; 
Taiwan’s authorities have long recognized the salience of technological 
progress for industrial development. In the 1950s and 1960s economic 
growth was spurred primarily by labor intensive industries and the export 
of processed goods; very little scientific research and development was ac- 
tually carried out except in the field of agriculture where improved vari- 
eties of crops and animals were quite successfully developed. 

Utilizing organizational measures primarily, Taiwan has pursued a de- 
centralized approach to S&T development. Taiwan first laid the founda- 
tion for a formal institutional framework for S&T development with the 
promulgation of the “Guidelines for the Long-Range Development of Sci- 
ence” in January 1959 and the founding of Taiwan’s National Council for 
Science Development the following month. Almost a decade elapsed, 
however, before Taiwan’s S&T development became firmly institutional- 
ized with the establishment of the National Science Council (NSC) in 
1967. Although not accorded the status of a ministry, the NSC is directly 
subordinated to the Executive Yuan (cabinet), and it has been Taiwan’s 
most ardent promotor of S&T research and development for two decades 
now. The NSC’s tasks are guidance, coordination, and evaluation of R&D 
activities carried out by a variety of public and private research institutes; 
it is also charged with Taiwan’s S&T-related manpower policies, i.e., the 
training of scientists, engineers, and technicians. 

Largely due to political and economic exigencies in the early 1970s, the 
role and significance of the NSC increased considerably, and it became 
responsible for maintaining international scientific and technological coop- 
eration and exchanges with technology powers. Since Taiwan’s derecogni- 
tion by Japan, the United States, and various other Western governments 
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which had been its major sources for S&T, the NSC has remained in close 
touch with equivalent organizations in these countries, primarily through 
paradiplomatic channels. At the same time, the NSC developed into an 
active promoter of R&D cooperation between Taiwan’s public research 
institutes and various public and private enterprises, and it increased its 
grant support for the development of both basic and applied S&T. The 
scope of NSC activities came to include research support for alternate 
sources of energy in the wake of the first oil crisis. 

After the mid-1970s the NSC again expanded its focus of support to 
include the “upgrading of Taiwan’s industrial structure” among its many 
responsibilities. As just one example, the NSC played a leading role in the 
conception and establishment in 1980 of the science-based Industrial Park 
in Hsin-chu, a new type of industrial zone geared to upgrade Taiwan’s 
electronics sector. 

In spite of its apparent power and influence, the NSC’s performance 
over the years has been severely hampered by a chronic shortage of finan- 
cial resources, lack of political influence, a general lack of adequate analyt- 
ical components and statistical data, and above all by Taiwan’s 
decentralized approach to the development of indigenous S&T capabilities; 
all these constraining factors have been detrimental to S&T policy defini- 
tion and implementation in Taiwan. A good indicator of Taiwan’s decen- 
tralized approach to S&T development is the fact that the NSC must 
compete for influence and resources with other, often more powerful orga- 
nizations engaged in various aspects of S&T advancement. For example, 
the Industrial Development Bureau of the Ministry of Economic Affairs, 
the Council for Economic Planning and Development, the Ministry of 
Telecommunications, and the Bank of Communications all are supporting 
various R&D projects, and this has led both to a proliferation of projects 
and organizations and to intense rivalry among the participants. This 
highly competitive arrangement has characterized Taiwan’s “decentralized 
approach” to S&T development for the past two decades. 

Taiwan’s great determination in the early 1970s to “‘catch up” and to 
upgrade indigenous S&T capabilities was not motivated exclusively by se- 
curity issues and the desire to assure a modern defense industry, although 
both were important considerations. It is frequently overlooked that the 
upgrading and diversification of Taiwan’s industrial base to include steel, 
steel products, standardized machinery, ships, automobiles and automo- 
tive parts provided an important motivational basis for developmental bu- 
reaucrats to hasten the institutionalization of science and technology 
research and development efforts. 
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Taiwan’s bureaucrats who are engaged in the advancement of S&T 
through organizational measures and institution building have long held 
that private initiative and private investment should be the primary cata- 
lyst for long-term, capital-intensive, high-risk ventures leading to innova- 
tion and technological diffusion. At the same time, Taiwan’s past record 
suggests that private initiative in S&T development has been weak and that 
“market forces” alone are unlikely to function as a major catalyst for S&T 
advancement. In recent years it has been widely recognized that the state 
will have to play an increasingly activist role if Taiwan wants to spur in- 
digenous development of applied science and technology. This develop- 
ment is in stark contrast to the 1950s and 1960s when Taiwan’s 
developmental bureaucrats, seemingly easily, and above all successfully, 
acquired technology from American and Japanese multinational corpora- 
tions that in many instances introduced significant production and process 
technologies to Taiwan. It appears that the acquisition of foreign technol- 
ogy represented an effective policy choice by Taiwan’s developmental bu- 
reaucrats. In fact, it could be argued that Taiwan, based on its extensive 
use of multinational corporations as sources for industrial technology, suc- 
cessfully integrated foreign technology transfer into its strategic attempt to 
advance indigenous S&T capabilities. 

Taiwan’s changing international political and economic environment in 
the early 1970s highlighted the risks and problems associated with acquir- 
ing technology abroad. Taiwan’s developmental bureaucrats came to real- 
ize that if Taiwan were to survive economically in a severely constrained 
environment, more control over its high level of foreign technology and 
industrial dependence would become imperative. Against the backdrop of 
these situational factors, developmental bureaucrats in the Ministry of 
Economic Affairs in 1973 established the Industrial Technology Research 
Institute (ITRI) for two major purposes: first, to conduct applied indus- 
trial research, and second, to provide technical services to industry in an 
attempt to spur the development of indigenous industrial technology. 
Charged with the promotion of public and private R&D as well as coordi- 
nation of defense-related research, ITRI quickly established itself as Tai- 
wan’s leading institution for research and development. 

During its first several years of existence ITRI was preoccupied primar- 
ily with organization and institution building, and it merged several ex- 
isting government research entities into one single research organization. 
After the newly constituted Electronics Research and Service Organiza- 
tion (ERSO) was added to its jurisdiction, ITRI established a model IC 
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plant and a model NC tool machine center. These measures were intended 
to assist the upgrading of Taiwan’s electronics and mechanical industries 
by providing a foundation for the development of key technologies, and 
also to train a pool of highly qualified personnel. After yet another round 
of organizational consolidation and the addition of several new research 
units, ITRI was charged with assuming responsibility for the development 
of automation technologies, the establishment of an experimental chemical 
plant, and the development of a power engine laboratory. 

By the mid-1980s, ITRI had developed into a sizeable organization with 
a staff of about 1,800; it not only had grown into Taiwan’s most diversified 
industrial research organization, but was also destined to play a critical 
role in Taiwan’s development of high-tech industries. In its first decade, 
ITRI attempted to introduce its own R&D products into domestic indus- 
tries, and for that purpose entered into various technical cooperation ar- 
rangements with a great many private industrial enterprises. These 
included Tatung Engineering, Yue Loong Motor Company, Sanyang Mo- 
tor Company, China Petroleum Corporation, and United Microelectronics 
Corporation, to name a representative few. In a similar vein, ITRI trans- 
ferred all kinds of technology to numerous enterprises, trained over 5,000 
technical personnel, and provided technical assistance and support in more 
than 78,000 cases. Finally, it further expanded research links and partner- 
ships with research institutes abroad and maintained close working rela- 
tions with universities and R&D organizations in Taiwan.!° 

In the second half of the 1980s, ITRI activities are being directed mainly 
toward the development of automation and industrial technologies, but 
also toward upgrading Taiwan’s industrial structure to enhance the inter- 
national competitiveness of Tatwan’s industries. To accomplish this end, 
ITRI will have to further accelerate its drive to assist the development of 
such government-designated key technologies as biotechnology, electro- 
optics, automation, information, and new materials. However, based on 
its first decade of experience, it appears that ITRI’s task as catalyst for the 
upgrading of Taiwan’s industrial structure will be very difficult indeed. 
Unless the recalcitrant private sector allocates more of its own resources 
and energies to the development of industrial technology, and unless the 
government changes its conservative fiscal approach to basic R&D fund- 
ing, it is unclear how Taiwan can increase its indigenous S&T capabilities. 
An effective linkage between ITRI’s basic R&D programs and the private 
manufacturing sector still represents the Achilles heel of Taiwan’s devel- 
opmental effort for science and technology. 


10. Hien-Chee Fang, Research and Development in the Process of Economic Growth in the 
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The causes of the lackluster public and private investment in R&D are 
most complex. Political uncertainty, prevailing business philosophy, the 
existing form of industrial organization and production arrangements, as 
well as a critical shortage of top level engineers and scientists and a lack of 
venture capital represent major impediments. Taiwan’s development-ori- 
ented bureaucrats have made brave attempts to remedy some of these; for 
example, the authorities have worked hard to reverse the critical brain 
drain that has been so costly for the fostering of Taiwan’s indigenous S&T 
capabilities. In recent years several top scientists and engineers have re- 
turned to Taiwan and assumed leading positions for the advancement of 
science and technology. Furthermore, in an attempt to alleviate the criti- 
cal shortage of funds for ventures in high technology and product innova- 
tion, Taiwan’s Bank of Communications, which functions essentially as a 
development bank, has created a division for venture and risk capital and 
begun underwriting new high technology-related projects. By and large, it 
appears that Taiwan’s developmental bureaucrats’ organizational efforts 
and institution-building strategy, as well as the “decentralized” approach 
to fostering indigenous S&T, have both successfully stimulated the supply 
side aspect of Taiwan’s S&T development and innovation, and consider- 
ably increased Taiwan’s basic S&T capabilities. At the same time, how- 
ever, Taiwan appears still to be trapped in a technological-industrial 
dependence through the heavy reliance on multinational corporations as 
sources for industrial technology. Taiwan’s technological status in the 
world economy will remain most vulnerable until indigenous S&T capabil- 
ities have increased enough to permit Taiwan to cut its umbilical cord with 
the multinationals. 


Comparative Summary: Taiwan and 
south Korea 
So far this article has examined primarily institutional aspects of S&T de- 
velopment in Taiwan and South Korea, and argued that both countries 
have utilized similar developmental strategies and concentrated efforts 
mainly on organization and institution building in the attempt to develop 
indigenous S&T capabilities. But there are also significant dissimilarities. 
In Taiwan the development of industrial technology was initially 
spurred by a combination of factors: foreign aid (until 1965) and an influx 
of foreign investment and technology transfers. Ever since it became an 
active and integral part of the world economy, Taiwan has pursued a strat- 
egy of technological-industrial dependence, that is, Taiwan has deliber- 
ately relied on the importation of foreign technology to advance economic 
and industrial development. At the same time, this study suggests that the 
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role of the state in S&T advancement has been far less ubiquitous and 
more self-restrained than in South Korea. Taiwan has essentially utilized 
a “decentralized” approach to organization and institution building for the 
advancement of its S&T capabilities, with a relatively weak state organiza- 
tion—the National Science Council—performing the critical task of pro- 
moting indigenous S&T. Since the early 1970s, however, Taiwan’s policy 
for S&T development has been more focused, and it currently is governed 
by a two-pronged strategy. On the one hand,it seeks to enhance the na- 
tional economic capacity and defense capabilities through development of 
indigenous industrial and commercial technology, and on the other it con- 
tinues to rely on multinational corporations as a source for technology. In 
the latter effort, Taiwan’s economic bureaucracy has aggressively propa- 
gated a relatively liberal investment policy and has invited foreign corpora- 
tions to produce in Taiwan. As a result of such efforts, Taiwan has 
managed to attract substantial direct foreign investment from American 
and Japanese multinational corporations, and these have remained a criti- 
cal source for Taiwan in the advancement of its indigenous industrial tech- 
nology. Presumably, this policy choice of continued technological and 
industrial dependence leaves Taiwan extremely vulnerable and exposed to 
the influence effect exerted by multinational corporations and foreign gov- 
ernments. 

South Korea, on the other hand, has attempted to pursue a strategy 
of relatively independent and self-reliant S&T development. The powerful 
Ministry of Science and Technology, which has acted as a centralizing 
force in advancing indigenous S&T capabilities, has effectively linked the 
process of S&T development to South Korea’s top political decision- 
making bodies. 

Since the early 1960s, South Korea has aspired to an economy that is 
not foreign-dominated and thus has permitted only a minimal level of di- 
rect foreign investment. The implementation of such a developmental 
strategy was possible in part because of South Korea’s strategic signifi- 
cance for both the United States and Japan. South Korea was able to rely 
for an extended period on a very high level of foreign aid for its industrial 
and technological development. In order to compensate for the relative 
lack of direct foreign investment and the absence of multinational corpora- 
tions as major sources of industrial and commercial technology, the South 
Korean state assumed an activist role in technology devélopment. How- 
ever, the success of Korea’s policy of relatively “autonomous” develop- 
ment of S&T has varied over time and is quite difficult to assess in real 
terms. Until recently the pattern was that the state, in its centralizing 
function, practiced rigorous control over technology transfer and direct 
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foreign investment, and thus may have missed many opportunities to iden- 
tify and acquire technology from multinational corporations; this, in turn, 
may have deprived South Korea of opportunities to enhance its indigenous 
S&T capabilities. There are indications now that South Korea may be in- 
terested in technology “sourcing” from multinational corporations. A 
plausible explanation for this policy. change may well be South Korea’s 
huge external debt, which may have led the government to reassess its 
policy on direct foreign investment and multinationals. It also appears 
that the state may be turning to foreign corporations as possible sources 
for critically needed industrial technology in order to diminish South Ko- 
rea’s heavy reliance on domestic firms for S&T advancement. The results 
of these developments remain to be seen, but it seems very unlikely that 
South Korea will abandon its “centralizing” approach to S&T develop- 
ment, at least as long as the developmental bureaucrats in MOST pursue 
an Organization and institution-building strategy to increase indigenous 
S&T capabilities. 

Although both Taiwan and South Korea have made substantial progress 
in developing indigenous S&T capabilities, both still remain far behind the 
advanced industrial countries in such capabilities and will most likely be 
relegated to an inferior position for some time to come. The attempt to 
develop indigenous S&T capabilities by the two countries has been closely 
monitored in Japan where today many are concerned about a possible 
“boomerang effect” in steel, electronics, and automobiles. Indeed, both 
Taiwan and South Korea find it increasingly difficult to acquire technology 
abroad, especially from Japan, the traditional core of the two countries’ 
technology-industry dependence. This notwithstanding, increased indige- 
nous S&T capabilities in Taiwan and South Korea clearly attest to signifi- 
cant structural change in the worldwide distribution of production and 
innovation that is originating in northeast Asia. 





BUSINESS AND POLITICS IN THAILAND 
New Patterns of Influence 


Anek Laothamatas 





Between 1932, the year the absolute monarchy was 
overthrown, and 1973, when the country’s longest-ruling military regime 
was toppled, Thailand was in a sense a bureaucratic polity. During most 
of this long period, the country was under the rule either of military gov- 
ernments or of elected governments that relied heavily on the support of 
the armed forces. Most of the premiers and cabinet ministers of both types 
of government were active or retired military and civilian bureaucrats. 
Unlike the bureaucratic-authoritarian regimes of Latin America, however, 
the Thai bureaucratic polity operated among docile, politically inert social 
groups or classes, leaving decision-making authority in the hands of a 
small elite of bureaucrats. Autonomous, organized political activities of 
nonbureaucratic groups—student, worker, peasant, business—were mini- 
mal and affected the policy of the state mainly in an informal, particularis- 
tic, and often clientelistic manner. 

'The state-business political relationship was by no means an exception 
to this. Ethnically Chinese, poorly educated, and often confronted by the 
nationalistic policy of the government, the “pariah entrepreneurs” could 
only keep a low political profile. They affected policy only defensively and 
in a covert, particularistic manner—mostly in the implementation rather 
than the formulation stage of policy making. The prevailing forms of busi- 
ness influence were outright bribery or creation of patron-client relation- 
ships with military-bureaucratic leaders, mainly by inviting the latter to 
join executive boards or to hold stock in companies at no cost. As late as 
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1972, twelve of sixteen commercial banks in Thailand, for example, still 
had military-political leaders on their boards of directors.! 

Rapid socioeconomic development, resulting in the rise of increasingly 
assertive nonbureaucratic groups especially among college students and 
the urban middle class, led to the toppling of the military regime in 1973. 
After moving from 1973 to 1977 between the two extremes of an unstable 
democracy and an oppressive authoritarianism, the Thai polity in the last 
decade has achieved a new stability. The current “semidemocratic” re- 
gime may be viewed as a coalition of the military-bureaucratic elites and 
“democratic elements’”-——political parties, intellectuals, students, and 
others.2 Under this system, governments come to power through free, 
competitive elections, but at least three or four parties usually are needed 
to form a coalition government and their leaders are often undecided as to 
whom among them should be the prime minister. Moreover, the support 
of the armed forces, no less than before, is indispensable for a stable gov- 
ernment. Consequently, ruling parties choose to invite retired generals to 
serve aS premier or as ministers holding key portfolios such as defense, 
interior, finance, and foreign affairs. The government also has to take spe- 
cial heed of the monarchy as it and the military are, in effect, the two most 
powerful institutions in the country. 

Under this regime of “semidemocracy,” two new forms of political influ- 
ence by business have increased remarkably: (1) direct participation in 
Parliament and the cabinet, both through elections and the support of the 
parties, and (2) group-based lobbying or membership in the Joint Public- 
Private Consultative Committees (JPPCCs). 


Direct Participation 
In the past, businessmen generally refrained from open and direct partici- 
pation in government or politics (with exceptions noted below), while bu- 
reaucrats—active and retired, civilian and military—constiiuted the major 
group winning seats in most elections to the House of Representatives 
prior to the 1973-1976 “democracy” period. More recently, however, the 
electoral balance between bureaucrats and businessmen has shifted deci- 
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sively,? with over three times as many businessmen as bureaucrats elected 
to the House in 1983 and 1986 (see Table 1). Direct business representa- 
tion has also increased in the cabinet. From a minuscule number in the 
typical “bureaucratic polity” cabinets of the late Sarit-Thanom era and in 
the Thanin administration, business representation has grown to some- 
thing between a third and a half in each of the five Prem cabinets (see 
Table 2). | 

Equally striking, the leadership of three ruling parties—Chat Thai, So- 
cial Action, and Democrat—is increasingly controlled by big business. To 
be sure, Chat That’s leadership has been dominated by big business from 
the beginning, but in the past it also included a career politician wing—the 
Siam Prachatipatai faction under Col. Pol Rerngprasertwit—and the non- 
business, reformist, “young Turk” faction under Piyanat Watcharaporn. 
The departure of these two factions just before the last election left Chat 
Thai with an almost exclusively business-based leadership (e.g., Pramarn 
and Chartchai, ex-generals and longtime textile tycoons, and Banharn and 
Saard, big businessmen well known both in their home provinces and in 
Bangkok). Similarly, with the defection of the Boonteng faction (mainly 
career politicians and local, smaller businessmen), all top Social Action 
Party leaders with the exception of the chairman, Air Chief Marshal and 
Foreign Minister Siddhi Savetsila, are now individuals with big business 
backgrounds. Even more notable is the fact that the Democrat Party, tra- 
ditionally the mainstay of the middle classes, is now permeated by big 
business. The last election saw candidates from the tycoon families of 
Tejapaibool, Prompan, and Amornwiwat run with great success under this 
party’s banner. These families are regarded as even more wealthy than 
those already active in parties, and until 1986 none of their members had 
ever contested an election. 

Politicians in the legislature, in parties, and in government who have a 
business background readily represent their particularistic interests. The 
recent example of the two Tejapaibools in the House is illustrative. For 
years there had been attempts by several cabinet ministers to merge two 
giant whiskey monopolies—Mekhong, chartered by the Ministry of Indus- 
try, and Hongs, by the Ministry of Finance. The initiative came from 
Hongs, which wished to share its losses, and it brought into the field a 
military-party coalition linked by personal ties through share ownership to 


3. One of the earliest systematic studies in Thai on the subject of business participation in 
parties, the Parliament, and the cabinet is by Visut Thamviriyawong, “Chon chan nam tang 
turakij kab kan muang thai: suksa chapoh korani kan kao ma mi bot bat tang kan muang 
douy trong” in Anothai Wattanporn, ed., Kan Muang Thai Yuk Mai (Bangkok: Prae Pittaya, 
1984). 
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TABLE | Occupational Distribution in House of Representatives 1933-1986 
(percentage) 


Bureaucrats 
Date of & Retired 
Election Business Bureaucrats Lawyers Farmers Others 
Nov. 15, 1933 19.2 34.6 26.9 10.3 9.0 
Nov. 7, 1937 19.8 51.7 16.5 5.5 6.5 
Nov. 12, 1938 22.0 39.6 16.5 TI 14.2 
Jan. 6, 1946 20.8 44.8 17.7 7.3 9.4 
Aug. 5, 1946 11.0 61.0 18.3 4.9 4.8 
Jan. 29, 1948 22.2 34.4 28.3 6.1 9.0 
Jun. 5, 1949 33.3 19.1 28.6 4.8 14.2 
Feb. 26, 1952 20.3 27.7 35.8 3.3 12.9 
Feb. 25, 1957 26.3 28.8 27.5 6.9 10.5 
Dec. 15, 1957 27.5 26.3 23.1 8.1 14.0 
Feb. 10, 1969 45.7 20.6 16.0 5.5 12.2 
Jan. 26, 1975 34.6 12.3 17.5 8.6 27.0 
Apr. 4, 1976 29.4 22.2 11.8 5.7 32.9 
Apr. 22, 1979 37.2 18.4 13.6 8.6 22.2 
Apr. 18, 1983 38.3 10,2 10.2 4.3 37.0 
Jul. 27, 1986 24.8 6.9 9.2 3.5 55.6 


SOURCE: Paisal Suriyamongkol and James Guyot, The Bureaucratic Polity at Bay, Public 
Administration Study Document no. 51 (Bangkok: National Institute of Develop- 
ment Administration, 1986), Table 7, p. 33, updated by the present author. 


TABLE 2 Businessmen in Thai Cabinets, 1963~1986 


Beginning Number of 
Prime Minister Date of Cabinet Businessmen Percent Total 
Sarit Feb. 1963 0 0.0 14 
Thanom I ' Dec. 1968 l 5.6 18 
Thanom II Mar. 1969 1 4.0 25 
Sanya I Oct. 1973 4 14.3 28 
Sanya II May. 1974 3 9.7 31 
Seni Feb. 1975 8 26.7 30 
Kukrit Mar. 1975 16 59.3 27 
Seni Apr. 1976 i] 35.5 31 
Thanin Oct. 1976 1 5.0 17 
Kriangsak I Nov. 1977 2 6.1 33 
Kriangsak II May. 1979 9 20.9 43 
Kriangsak ITI Feb. 1980 5 13.2 38 
Prem I Mar. 1980 17 45.9 37 
Prem II Jan. 1981 12 30.0 40 
Prem III Dec. 1981 17° 41.5 4i 
Prem IV May. 1983 21 47.7 44 
Prem V Aug. 1986 21 47.7 44 


SOURCE: Adapted and updated from Suriyamongkol and Guyot, Bureaucratic Polity, 
Table 8, p. 34. 
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Pong Sarasin, a top leader of the Social Action Party, and through mar- 
riage to General Chaovalit, a potential successor to Prime Minister Prem. 
Opposition to any merger attempt came from the Tejapaibool family, 
owner of Mekhong. The candidacies in the last general election of two 
young Tejapaibools—Chavalit, a former chairman of the board of 
Mekhong, and Porntep—were widely seen as the family’s plan to increase 
its clout in this political controversy. Later events showed this view to be 
substantially true. Shortly after the brothers were elected to the House, 
they were also appointed members of the Democrat Party’s committee 
overseeing the party’s policy on the controversial whisky issue, with 
Chavalit Tejapaibool serving as chairman. Both of them openly attacked 
the government’s merger proposal and managed to get a committee resolu- 
tion calling for the party to oppose it.4 

In contrast to particularistic interest representation, group interest rep- 
resentation through politicians with business backgrounds has been more 
rudimentary, perhaps because associational activities by businessmen is 
quite a new phenomenon in Thailand. Moreover, Thai law prohibits trade 
associations or chambers of commerce from financing or supporting any 
party or candidate for election. However, having individual members of 
the House and the cabinet come from the ranks of business organizations 
is not uncommon. Pong Sarasin, a deputy prime minister in the current 
Prem government, for example, is a former chairman of the Association of 
Thai Industries; Ob Vasurat, Minister of Commerce in the Kriangsak ad- 
ministration, formerly headed the Thai Chamber of Commerce; and Boon- 
chu Rojanasathian, deputy prime minister in the first Prem cabinet, had 
been president of the Thai Banker Association before he joined the cabinet. 
In the last general election at least seven members of boards of directors of 
provincial chambers of commerce were elected to the House of Represent- 
atives.° 


Associations and Electoral Politics 
What is the connection between business associational activities and elec- 
toral politics? Although some active or retired leaders of business associa- 
tions are present in the government, political parties, or the legislature, few 
reports exist on institutional connections between business associations 
and governmental or political institutions. One disincentive is the prohibi- 
tion against financing parties or engaging in any explicit—i.e., electoral— 


4. Ruam Prachachart Turakij, a semiweekly business newspaper, in Thai, February 
28—March 3, 1987, p. 4. 

5. Compiled from congratulatory telegrams sent by the Thai Chamber of Commerce to 
successful candidates who were members of provincial chambers’ executive boards. 
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political affairs. The Thai Rice Mill Association, for instance, was warned 
in 1986 by the special branch police (responsible for political and security 
affairs) not to engage in the electoral campaigning of a political party.® 
Another disincentive against the creation of any institutional linkage is 
that supporting the wrong side in an election may invite disapproval or 
even harassment from the victorious party. My interviews with business 
leaders revealed that their pattern of election financing, if there is any, is 
from business people as individuals to candidates as individuals. Thus, an 
association often has leaders who cultivate relationships with politicians 
from several parties. When problems arise, the leadership will decide who 
in its ranks is the “right” man to be dispatched to deal with the concerned 
office holders. 


Group-based Lobbying 
Remarkable as it may seem these days, direct participation of businessmen 
in the cabinet, the House, and political parties is not such a sharp break 
with previous practices. As early as the December 1957 election (see Table 
1), in the heyday of the “bureaucratic polity,” there was significant, if 
mostly local and smaller, business representation in the elected House— 
when there was one. And during the “democratic” years of 1973-1976, 
the leadership of the major parties was penetrated by business, with a large 
number of businessmen serving in the cabinets. Almost 60% of the Kukrit 
cabinet of 1975, for example, had a business background (see Table 2). 
The truly new phenomenon of business political influence, associated ex- 
clusively with the current “semidemocratic polity” (from the first post- 
Thanin election of 1979 up to the present), is the surge of group-based 
activities. ` ! 

During the absolute monarchy and the “bureaucratic polity” eras there 
was minimal, if any, lobbying by business associations. This is hardly sur- 
prising since close controls and strong depoliticization of group activities 
are the hallmarks of any authoritarian regime. Surprisingly, a change to a 
“democratic” regime between 1973 and 1976 did not change the situation. 
Montri Chenvidyakarn, the most prominent writer on Thai interest 
groups, Observed that during that period “functional associations did not 
grow in number, did not become highly active, and did not exert any great 
impact on political and policy matters, with the exception of labor un- 
ions. ... (Instead) only the so-called ‘anomic’ political pressure groups 
proliferated. Trade associations in particular kept their profile low. In 


6. Ruam Prachachart Turakij, February 8, 1986, p. 13. 
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fact little was heard of their operations; their activities were rarely re- 
ported in the news media.’’” 

In 1987 almost 200 business associations in Bangkok, mainly in two 
forms—chambers of commerce and trade associations, were registered 
with the Ministry of Commerce. News about their complaints, grievances, 
and demands is reported almost daily in the business sections of news me- 
dia. A content analysis of Prachachart Turakij, an established semiweekly 
business newspaper, found that the frequency of reports on activities of 
trade associations and chambers of commerce jumped from practically 
none between 1977 and 1978 to eight per month between 1985 and 1987. 
From 1979-1981, the early years of “semidemocracy,” to 1985-1987 the 
figures increased about 87%. 

Generally, business associations make their cases by sending letters, 
holding press conferences, by representation on various government-ap- 
pointed committees, or by paying special visits to high government off- 
cials. Some associations, however, are now turning to more sophisticated 
means such as organizing seminars to influence the informed public as well 
as concerned government officials. Some leading associations commission 
studies by research teams in order to persuade the government with ana- 
lytical data. In 1987, for example, one of the major projects of the Associ- 
ation of Thai Industries was contracting with Chulalongkorn University to 
conduct research on the tax structure of the electrical and electronic appli- 
ance industries for presentation to the government. Several associations of 
commodity traders, such as the Thai Rice Mill Association and the Thai 
Maize and Produce Traders Association, conduct yearly field surveys of 
harvest yields and use their findings to influence government policies on 
price supports, export quota allocations, credit subsidies, and so'on. Occa- 
sionally associations employ more aggressive means to register their oppo- 
sition to public policy. In 1982 members of the Thai Rice Mill Association 
refused to buy paddy from farmers as a gesture of protest against the gov- 
ernment’s rice policy.2 More recently, a group of enterprises involved in 
plant seed oil extraction resolved to take the Revenue Department to court 
to challenge increasing taxation on their raw materials, an unthinkable ac- 
tion in the past.? 

Thus far, the target of lobbying or other influencing activities of business 
associations has been mainly the executive branch of the government. A 


7. Montri Chenvidyakarn, Political Control and Economic Influence: A Study of Trade 
Associations in Thailand, unpublished dissertation, University of Chicago, 1979, pp. 450-51. 

8. Personal interviews with Nipon Wongtragan, vice-president of the Rice Mill Associa- 
tion, June 8, 1987. 

9. Naeo-Na, Thai-language daily, January 28, 1987. 
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TABLE 3 Frequency of Government Contacts by Trade Associations 


Question: How often has your Number of Respondents 

association contacted officials at the 

following levels? Often Moderately Seldom 

1. Ministerial level, or equivalent 5 22 20 
Permanent secretary level, or 5 16 26 
equivalent 

3. Director-general level, or equivalent 19 26 6 

4, The Parliament — Committees 5 9 28 

— Individual 4 8 23 
members 


NOTE: With the assistance of Ms. Pornpattana Singaselit 


recent survey conducted among Bangkok-based trade associations by the 
author indicates that most associations have more contact with the execu- 
tive than the legislative branch, and that most of these contacts take place 
at the departmental level, which is the most immediate to the policy imple- 
mentation level (see Table 3). This does not deviate much from the strat- 
egy employed by business, whenever possible, in the “bureaucratic polity” 
years. However, it is evident that nowadays contact between the legisla- 
ture and business associations has increased significantly too. A content 
analysis of summonses issued by the House of Representatives to business 
associations for testimony or consultation indicates that during the last 
3—4 years (1984-1987) an average of 4.45 persons a month representing 
business associations of some kind were summoned, compared to 0.13 dur- 
ing 1975-1976 (the “democratic” years) and 0.14 during 1977-78, the 
short-lived revival of the “bureaucratic polity” years. 


Provincial Associations 
At present there are still only a few trade associations in each province, but 
the number is increasing. The Association of Thai Industries in recent 
years has managed to organize provincial subcommittees in six provinces!° 
in an attempt to evade present Thai trade association law that stipulates 
trade associations shall not establish provincial branches. The Thai 
Banker Association also gained a foothold in some provinces after branch 
managers organized unofficial bankers clubs, which may be viewed as a 
similar effort to get around legal restrictions. Most interesting though 1s 
the tremendous proliferation of provincial chambers of commerce. From 


10. Interview with Association Secretary General Acharin Sarasas, July 21, 1987. 
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only four provincial chambers in 1979, Thailand by 1983 had 28, and by 
1987 all 72 provinces (excludes Bangkok province) had chambers. 

There are also signs of interprovincial cooperation. Since October 1986 
chambers of commerce from sixteen border provinces have been organized 
in a joint lobbying campaign to push for government liberalization of trad- 
ing across the borders with socialist neighbors.'! In 1987 the Inter-Pro- 
vincial Chambers of Commerce of Thailand was established by twenty 
provincial chambers to coordinate their activities, the main thrust of which 
at the moment is to educate leaders and staff members of all newly-estab- 
lished provincial chambers on the philosophy and function of chambers of 
commerce and the organizational know-how necessary for smooth opera- 
tion. Though provincial chambers are financially and institutionally 
weaker than most business associations in Bangkok, their leaders seem to 
be more energetic and are more conscious of the private sector as opposed 
to the government sector. They plan to steer their chambers into activities 
as independent as possible from, but not necessarily antagonistic to the 
government-sponsored Joint Consultative Committees and the more gov- 
ernmentalized Thai Chamber of Commerce, their supposedly peak organi- 
zation!* of which by law they must be members. 

Provincial chamber members are also increasingly critical of the great 
advantage Bangkok-based business has over them. Their leaders are rap- 
idly coming to see their collective, associational strength as an offset to 
structural handicaps their Bangkok colleagues have not had to face. Their 
intensive effort in 1987, under the banner of the Inter-Provincial Chambers 
of Commerce, to abort a bill requiring the government to sponsor the crea- 
tion of a council of Thai industries as the official umbrella organization 
over all industries in the country, is well remembered. This bill was 
drafted by the Association of Thai Industries, which would constitute the 
core of the future council, and it was approved by the Thai Chamber and 
sponsored by the cabinet. If it became law, the measure would require 
industrialists and industrial associations all over the country to become 
members of the council. Provincial chambers feared this unprecedented 
requirement would eventually lead to the emergence of the most powerful 
Bangkok-based organization in history. Moreover, industrialists and in- 
dustrial associations in the provinces might drop their voluntary member- 
ships in their local chambers to join the mandatory council. These 
upcountry businessmen took their case to the press and sympathetic legis- 
lators and organized panels and seminars to inform the public. The bill, 


11. Ruam Prachachart Turakij, October 15-17, 1986. 
12. Interview with Amorn Wongsurawat, secretary general-elect of the Inter-Provincial 
Chambers of Commerce of Thailand, February 9, 1987. 
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which had been expected to pass in weeks, took almost half a year to se- 
cure approval from a House committee, and in early 1988 it was yet to 
come to the floor of the House. Regardless of the result, the measure now 
has lost some of its original essential features, most important the stipula- — 
tion on compulsory membership. 


Joint Public-Private Consultative Committees 

Successive governments since the time of Prime Minister Kriangsak 
(1977-1980) have been very favorable to the creation of business associa- 
tions and the promotion of government-business dialogue. In 1981 the na- 
tional Joint Public-Private Consultative Committee on Economic 
Problems (JPPCC) was founded. Its membership consists of the prime 
minister, ministers in charge of economic affairs, and representatives of the 
Thai Banker Association, the Association of Thai Industries, and the Thai 
Chamber of Commerce, with the technocratic National Economic and So- 
cial Development Planning Board (NESDB) serving as its secretariat. 
There is no labor, farm, or public enterprise representation on the Com- 
mittee. 

The JPPCC holds monthly meetings at which problems of both public 
and private sectors are discussed, and resolutions passed on to the cabinet 
or relevant agencies for necessary action. Joint committees organized 
along these lines have also been established in several provinces, the rule 
being that the government will organize such a committee in any province 
that has a chamber of commerce, a provincial subcommittee of the Associ- 
ation of Thai Industries, or a provincial Banker Club. To date, there are 
more than 40 JPPCCs in the provinces. The promise of securing a place 
on a joint committee is the main incentive prompting the sudden increase 
in the number of provincial business associations, especially the chambers 
of commerce. 

Interestingly, several American agencies, governmental and nongovern- 
mental, have played a considerable role in assisting various Thai public 
and private efforts to develop business associations and government-busi- 
ness sectoral consultation. The U.S. Agency for International Develop- 
ment (USAID) in Thailand, after extensive discussion with the Thai 
NESDB, began a four-year, $4 million “Private Sector in Development” 
project in 1982. Funds in this project financed, in part, NESDB training 
programs for secretaries of provincial JPPCCs. The Thai Chamber, the 
Association of Industries, and the Banker Association—the three most es- 
tablished business organizations in the country—also, have commissioned 
many sophisticated research projects on their internal problems as well as 
on public laws, regulations, and policies unfavorable to business opera- 
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tions, all with generous grants from USAID. Another American agency 
that has been crucial to the development of business associations in Thai- 
land, especially in the provinces, is the Center for International Private 
Enterprises (CIPE), an affiliate of the U.S. Chamber of Commerce. CIPE 
was created and is funded by the National Endowment for Democracy, 
which in turn receives annual appropriations approved by the U.S, Con- 
gress. It has provided financial assistance for a group of professors at 
Thailand’s National Institute of Development to organize regular seminars 
or short-course training programs to upgrade the business and manage- 
ment capability of upcountry businessmen. Last year CIPE also agreed to 
help the Inter-Provincial Chambers of Commerce launch their education 
programs. Finally, the Asia Foundation has contributed to the improve- 
ment of the publications program of some associations, such as the Song- 
khla Provincial Chamber. 


Effectiveness of Business Influence 

To date, there have been no rigorous evaluations of the effectiveness of 
business influence, but there are indications that group-based, policy-ori- 
ented undertakings by business have been far from ritualistic. From its 
inauguration in 1981 until early 1986, the national JPPCC developed 142 
resolutions on problems raised by both the private and the government 
sides. Some which have been implemented are the creation of an Energy 
Conservation Center, a Credit for Small Industries Program, and an Ex- 
port Promotion Funding Program, as well as a drastic reduction in export 
customs procedures.'? Most business representatives in the national 
JPPCC frequently express through the press their satisfaction with the re- 
sponsiveness of the government to their demands and its effectiveness in 
solving their problems. Associations not represented in the JPPCC are 
less impressed with the government. My survey of more than 50 trade 
associations in Bangkok found that over 90% of them rate government 
responsiveness to their problems as either moderate or high, but most of 
these are in the moderate column. Similarly, most associations think that 
the government is only moderately effective in implementing solutions to 
their problems. Less than 10% think the government is not effective at all 
(see Table 4) 

‘Reports in the media seem to support the subjective evaluations of the 
trade associations. Examples of business success in lobbying are not un- 


13. NESDB, Pramuan pol ngarn kana kamkarn ruam pak rattaban lae ekachon pua 
kaekhai panka tang settakij (ko ro oo) (Collection of Achievements of Joint Public-Private 
Committees on Economic Problems [JPPCCs]), Bangkok, 1986, p. 2. 
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TABLE 4 Government Responsiveness to Trade Associations 


1. How responsive have government agencies been to your problems? 


Answer: a) Not at all 3 
b) Somewhat 37 
c) Very 14 


2. How effective has the government been in solving the problems you have 

raised? 

Answer: a) Not at all 6 
b) Somewhat 44 
c) Very 5 


NOTE: With the assistance of Ms. Pornpattana Singaselit 


common, even when complex and sensitive policies are involved that re- 
quire high-level, often cross-ministerial decision making. Recently, after 
extensive consultation among the Defense, Interior, and Commerce minis- 
tries, as well as the Army and the National Security Council, the govern- 
ment decided to liberalize cross-border trading with Communist 
neighbors. This was a result of persistent and well-publicized joint lobby- 
ing efforts of scores of northeastern provincial chambers of commerce. 
The fact that Thailand is successfully shifting to an export-oriented eco- 
nomic strategy should surprise no one, but few know that this is to a great 
extent the result of meticulous work by business representatives in the na- 
tional JPPCC in exposing several obstacles to the export of various goods 
in various sectors.'4 Tourism and gem exports, two well-known foreign 
exchange earners for Thailand, also came of age due, among other things, 
to the effective and unyielding efforts of their associations to change the 
images of these industries. For years, tourism and gems were seen by both 
the government and the public as luxuries for the handful of rich and, 
consequently, were heavily taxed. In the past five years, many well-edu- 
cated, younger generation business leaders have taken command of tour- 
ism promotion and gem export associations, and have geared their 
activities toward educating the government and the public on the export 
potential of tourism and gems, particularly in the face of a serious decline 
in commodities exports, the traditional mainstay of the Thai economy. As 
a result, the government has cut utility rates and sales taxes for hotels, and 
tariffs on imported precious stones have been greatly reduced. Gem stone 


14. Interviews with Sanoh Unakul, secretary general of NESDB, August 4, 1987, and 
Taworn Pornprapa, former president of the Association of Thai Industries, August 13, 1987. 
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manufacturing for export has also been placed on the Board of Investment 
list and is thus entitled to several customs and tax concessions. 

In the provincial areas, public officials have been less responsive to busi- 
ness complaints and demands. According to my survey, as many as 73% 
of the respondents to a questionnaire (45 provincial chambers) say that the 
responsiveness of the government is either very low or moderate. How- 
ever, most of the chamber leaders interviewed admitted that compared to 
five or ten years ago, officials now are perceptibly more responsive. 


. The Government-Business Relationship 
l and Corporatism 
As noted earlier, government sponsorship and encouragement play a big 
role in the creation and development of business associations in these 
“semidemocratic” years. The creation of the JPPCCs represents an at- 
tempt to institutionalize dialogue between the top leadership of both sec- 
tors. All of this raises the question of whether the emerging pattern of the 
government-business relationship is a version of state corporatism, the im- 
plication being to ask whether business 1s an autonomous nonbureaucratic 
group, capable of imposing accountability and responsiveness on the state. 
To be sure, there are other features of corporatism observed by students of 
Thai politics. Montri Chenvidyakarn points out that under the Trade As- 
sociation Act and the Chamber of Commerce Act, the government is em- 
powered to control the issuance of licenses and the registration of business 
associations throughout the kingdom, !5 and it may investigate their regu- 
Jations and the background of their organizers. Government-appointed 
registrars also have the authority to amend regulations or bylaws of an 
association before registering it. By law, the Board of Trade, which may 
be established jointly by the Thai Chamber of Commerce, foreign-national 
chambers of commerce, trade associations, state enterprises, and coopera- 
tive societies, becomes the representative of the economic sector to be con- 
sulted by the government. The law also stipulates that there shall be only 
one national chamber of commerce and its president shall become the ex 
officio president of the Board of Trade. Provincial chambers are limited to 
one in each province, must bear the name of the province, and must be 
members of the Thai Chamber. However, unlike the extreme case of state 
corporatism, business persons and firms are not required by law to join any 
trade association, and associations in turn are not required to join any 
higher-level or apex organization. There is no limitation on the number of 
trade associations as there is for chambers of commerce, and a particular 


15. Montri Chenvidyakarn, Political Control and Economic Influence, pp. 439-53. 
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trade or industry is allowed to have more than one representative associa- 
tion. l 

Since the passage of the two acts more than twenty years ago, several 
changes in the structure of the political regime and the economy have 
taken place and caused the government-business relationship in practice to 
deviate from what is prescribed in law. To begin with, the Board of Trade 
cannot become, as the Chamber of Commerce Act intended, the sole apex 
body of the economic sector, as the majority of trade associations have not 
chosen to be members. Moreover, two associations, the Thai Bankers and 
the Association of Thai Industries, have grown as strong as, if not stronger 
than the Board of Trade and the Thai Chamber, and in practice are widely 
regarded by bankers and industrialists as their peak bodies. Several min- 
ing associations, after more than 10 years of persistent effort, succeeded in 
persuading the government in 1983 to pass a law chartering the Mining 
Industry Council as the official representative of all mining industries. But 
here again, mining associations are not required to be members of the 
Council. l 

Finally, there is the emergence of the Inter-Provincial Chambers of 
Commerce of Thailand in 1987, a very interesting development in two 
senses. First, this organization is neither a trade association nor a chamber 
of commerce; it is not a statutory apex body of business organizations such 
as the Board of Trade or the Mining Council. It is rather a business-initi- 
ated, privately organized federation, and since no Thai law recognizes this 
kind of economic organization, the Inter-Provincial Chambers is not and 
cannot be registered with the government nor be designated a juridical 
entity, as almost every Thai association is or strives to be. Second, since its 
inception this organization has pursued independent policies that often 
conflict with those of the Thai Chamber, and it has been very successful in 
competing with the latter for the loyalty and support of provincial col- 
leagues. 

Also intriguing—as the national JPPCC has been accepted by the gov- 
ernment as the most important and most regularized top-level channel of 
communication with the business sector—is the fact that the government 
has in effect accorded the most important peak status to the three associa- 
tions represented on the JPPCC instead of to the Board of Trade. This is 
so even though two of these peak organizations—the Thai Bankers and the 
Association of Thai Industries—are no more than normal trade associa- 
tions, enjoying no statutory status as peak bodies at all. The crucial point 
here is that the government has allowed the emergence-of unofficial peak 
bodies and a relatively free competition among several peaks. 
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Base-level business associations also compete in a pluralist style, rather 
than their conflicts being contained and solved in a bureaucratic, corporat- 
ist manner. The textile industry, for example, is frequently fraught with 
conflict and fighting among five related associations representing different 
interests in the field. The most serious conflict is between the upstream 
Thai Textile Association, which is the mainstay of the yarn spinners, and 
the downstream Thai Weaving Association,'!® a situation that prevents the 
Ministry of Industry from assigning an official representative status to a 
single association in the industry. All of the five associations are treated 
almost equally by the government, and this requires serious negotiations 
and compromises among the associations as they deal with both govern- 
ment textile policy formulation (as consultants) and implementation. Sim- 
ilar problems exist in the tapioca industry, with conflicts occurring 
between “Bangkok” and “regionals” rather than between “upstream” and 
“downstream.” In the past few years, however, relations have much im- 
proved, and the Ministry of Commerce 1s pursuading the four tapioca as- 
sociations to come together and form a federation. 17 

Many associations that have a close and regularized relationship with 
government agencies still display some degree of autonomy vis-a-vis the 
government, and examples of their capacity to influence policy are not un- 
common. In initiating policy, notable cases are the joint efforts by provin- 
cial chambers to liberalize border trade and the campaigns of tourism and 
gem export associations to build new images of their industries. The abil- 
ity to change the content of government policy—the transforming capac- 
ity—can be illustrated best by the success of provincial business leaders in 
eliminating the stipulation on compulsory membership from the govern- 
ment’s Council of Industries bill. Finally, while transforming policy elicits 
compromise from business and government, opposing it brings confronta- 
tion. The best illustration of the opposing capacity of business may be 
found in a 1979 case in which tourist service associations successfully 
brought down a bill on the control and management of tourist services 
introduced in the House by the Tourism Authority of Thailand, a public 
agency. The bill would have empowered the agency, which until then had 
no authority other than promoting tourism in general, to set standards of 
services in hotels, restaurants, and travel agencies and to punish violators. 
News of this measure infuriated various tourism promotion associations, 
partly because, unlike past practice, the bill had been drafted by the agency 


16. Interview with Songkram Chivaprawatdamrong, president of the National Federation 
of Thai Textile Industries, August 5, 1987. 

17. Interview with Santiparb Rakbumrung, manager of the Thai Tapioca Trade Associa- 
tion, July 1, 1987. See also Naeo-Na, May 27, 1987, p. 5. 
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without prior consultation with the associations, and partly because it 
treated tourist service providers very harshly, proposing unreasonable pen- 
alties for violators, including jail terms. The associations demanded with- 
drawal of the bill and applied pressure on the Tourism Authority in 
various ways—threats to reduce or eliminate financial contributions to cer- 
tain projects of the agency and to cancel all campaigns in major cities to 
attract foreign visitors. The Tourism Authority finally bowed to the de- 
mand of the associations, and a new bill was later drafted with their partic- 
ipation.!® 

Although it is legally empowered to intervene in the registration, leader- 
ship selection, and internal regulations of business associations, the gov- 
ernment rarely uses this power. Many associations never submit records 
of their activities, leadership name lists, financial status reports, even their 
new addresses to the Department of Internal Trade, the agency empow- 
ered by law to control and regulate them. 


Older and Newer Forms of Business 
| Influence 
The foregoing discussion should not lead one to conclude that personal— 
including clientelistic—ties between individual businessmen and powerful 
bureaucrats or politicians play a minor role in today’s Thailand. Although 
many fewer firms than previously invite politically powerful individuals to 
join their executive boards, a few recent reports in the press suggest that 
the practice does continue. In 1987 Colgate-Palmolive (Thailand), a lead- 
ing manufacturing and trading conglomerate, appointed to its board Pote 
Sarasin, a former prime minister and father of three of the country’s most 
influential bureaucrat-politicians—Pong Sarasin, a deputy prime minister; 
Arsa Sarasin, the Thai ambassador in Washington; and Pao Sarasin, the 
most promising candidate for the post of Police Director-General. Siam 
Motor, the country’s largest automobile trading company, now has a for- 
mer governor of the Bank of Thailand, Nukul Prachaubmoh, as president 
of its executive board, and at Bangkok Bank, the largest bank in Southeast 
Asia with about one-third of Thailand’s total private banking assets, 
Amnuay Virawan, former permanent secretary and minister of finance, 
heads the executive board. In 1985 Generals Chaovalit and Pichit, the two 
contenders for the post of Army commander, were included among the 


18. Ruam Prachachart Turakij, May 1, 1982. 
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active high ranking military officers holding shares in Mahachon Pattana, 
a company being set up mainly to do business with the government.!° 

Still, it appears that exploiting personal ties as a means of policy influ- 
ence is probably not as important or decisive as it was previously. While a 
good many former officials are now serving, very few active high level bu- 
reaucrats or politicians are on the boards of private companies. Further- 
more, those invited into companies are widely accepted for their 
management skills or experience, and thus are not solely political as was 
the case in the “bureaucratic polity” days. There also have been illuminat- 
ing cases suggesting the difficulty of exploiting personal ties in the face of 
increasing group action and expectation among businessmen that govern- 
ment should treat every one of them equally. One such case occurred in 
Bangkok during the early months of 1987, and involved the transfer of 
purchase orders for 200,000 tons of rice from two major private exporters, 
Nakorn Luang and Thana Pornchai, to the Ministry of Commerce. This 
transfer was highly sensitive since the two companies had accepted the 
orders while the domestic prices of rice and paddy were very low, but since 
had risen markedly. The transfer thus was widely seen as a favor granted 
by high officials to the two giant firms to save them from a huge loss. And, 
of course, Ministry administrators were suspected of receiving kickbacks. 
The facts in the case are far from settled, but the more relevant point is 
that as soon as other members in the Rice Exporter Association heard of 
the transfer, they acted swiftly to counteract this presumably scandalous 
transaction. The Association president demanded that, if the report were 
true, the government should help other companies that are in the same 
situation as those two firms.?° 

Another illustrative case arose in Nakorn Ratchasima Province in 1986 
when the provincial chamber of commerce, in an unprecedented move, 
pushed local government agencies to make public all bidding on govern- 
ment construction contracts. Calls for bids also had to be posted in public, 
well in advance, so that every firm would have an opportunity to partici- 
pate effectively.2! These moves, supported by chamber members who were 
noninfluential contractors, were designed to prevent certain firms from se- 
curing a contract simply because of their clientelistic connection with high 
officials in the province. Thus, in both these cases clientelistic maneuver- 
ing between government elites and certain firms or individuals for particu- 


19. Poo Chadkarn, a business news magazine (in Thai), September—October 1985, pp. 
22-32. 

20. Tarn Settakij, a semiweekly business newspaper (in Thai), February 9-14, 1987, p. 1. 

21. Interviews with officials of the Nakorn Ratchasima Provincial Chamber of Commerce, 
February 7-9, 1987. 
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laristic benefits, an easy act in the past, was prevented or made more 
difficult by open associational actions oriented toward equality among 
members. 

The increasing significance of business associations as policy actors 
should not lead one to rule out the existence of some aspects of clientelism 
in these associations and their operation. Although hard evidence is diffi- 
cult to obtain, we can find frequent uses of seemingly clientelistic tactics by 
business associations. In the early 1980s, for instance, the That Rice Mills 
Association curried favor with the Army commander, General Athit 
Kamlang-ek, by inviting him to be its honorary adviser, and at the same 
time tried to cultivate a personal tie with former Prime Minister Kriang- 
sak, who was making a political comeback, by supporting him in his first 
election bid.2? Both generals were known for their influence and prestige 
among politicians and bureaucrats. Another organization, Thai Rice Ex- 
porters, was known to have a very good relationship with high officials in 
the Ministry of Commerce because of its regular and generous donations 
to various charity and special rural projects favored by the permanent sec- 
retary or influential directors-general in the Ministry. Lastly, it was 
widely believed that Dam Tiewtong, only a middle-rank mining industrial- 
ist, was elected president of the newly-established Council of Thai Mining 
Industries in 1983 mainly because he had been a classmate of Minister of 
Commerce Poonmi Poonasri at Chulalongkorn University. 

Clientelism, arguably, may not manifest itself simply in the tactics em- 
ployed by associations in dealing with peak organizations or the govern- 
ment. Some associations themselves may be only facades for the 
representation of particularistic interests of their presidents and a few asso- 
ciates who control members of these associations with clientelistic ties. 
Provincial associations are often seen by officials and the press as self-serv- 
ing creations of locally influential business. Even in Bangkok occasional 
cases arise that are suggestive of such a clientelistic use of business associa- 
tions. In the early 1980s, for example, many people believed that an unin- 
terrupted decade of leadership of the Thai Fishermen’s Association by 
Pairoj Chaiyaporn, who was a tycoon, several times a cabinet minister, and 
one of the most influential leaders in the ruling Social Action Party, was 
based on his clientelistic control over the association. Another instance 
was noted in 1987 when a Thai Petro-Chemical Industry Association was 
created with its leadership and membership consisting mainly of one com- 
pany, TPI, and its affiliates.27 This was interpreted by the press and 
knowledgeable observers as a ploy by TPI to counter the attacks of plas- 


22. Interviews with officials of the Thai Rice Mills Association, June 8, 1987. 
23. Naeo-Na, July 2, 1987, p. 7. 
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ticware producers who had organized under the banner of the Association 
of Plastic Industries. For several years TPI, which is practically the only 
domestic producer of petrochemical raw materials needed in the manufac- 
ture of plasticware, attempted to get the government to impose a heavy 
surcharge on imported raw materials of the same kind. Its efforts, how- 
ever, were frequently offset by the Plastic Industries group, so TPI con- 
cluded it needed an association of its own. 

The public perception of the foregoing cases probably bears substantial 
truth, but implications for an extensive presence of significant clientelism 
in business associations and operations should not be overemphasized. As 
the above cases suggest, most reports about clientelism are merely inter- 
pretations of an event or situation and are not built on hard evidence. This 
shortcoming is often reinforced by analytical confusion among writers and 
observers. All kinds of personal relationships that exist in the interaction 
between officials and business leaders are equated with clientelism, even 
though familiarity with public figures is always a great asset to enterprises 
and associations and is actively sought not only in Thailand but every- 
where. This does not necessarily imply a patron-client type of interaction. 
Personal connections may exist between relatively equal actors in govern- 
ment and business as much as between the “‘high officials” and the “lowly 
entrepreneurs” of the “bureaucratic polity” period. 

It is perhaps true that in upcountry areas clientelism continues to play 
an important role, since generally there is still a wide gap in social status 
between officials and business leaders. In Bangkok, where that gap has 
narrowed to a great extent, what are carelessly described as patron-client 
ties are often friendship or classmate ties. Furthermore, in recent years an 
increasing number of associations in Bangkok have included in their top 
leadership people of exceptionally high stature, often those with prestigi- 
ous bureaucratic or political backgrounds. As a result, the status of rele- 
vant officials, especially at the departmental level where most contacts 
occur, and leaders of associations sometimes is weighted in favor of the 
latter. Some leaders of the Tourism Authority of Thailand, for example, 
have expressed concern about cultivating good working relationships with 
leaders of tourist service associations for two major reasons.2* First, these 
associations contribute substantial money for joint public-private sales 
campaigning abroad, and second, which is more relevant to our point, 
their leaders are influential—some of them are senators, former ministers, 
leaders of political parties, friends of the prime minister, and so on. Their 


24. Informal discussions with officials of tourist service-related associations and with offi- 
cials of the Tourism Authority of Thailand, November 1987. 
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goodwill toward the Tourism Authority and its leadership is therefore in- 
dispensable for the latter’s progress. 

Even in cases where clientelism may still be working, it is neither suffi- 
cient for conducting business nor irreplaceable. The Thai Rice Mills Asso- 
ciation, described earlier as having tried to develop clientelistic ties with 
various top military and political leaders, is also noted for its sophisticated, 
“modern” lobbying tactics. It spends considerable resources on crop 
surveys, research for position papers, and press coverage of its activities. 
Pairoj Chatyaporn, long regarded as the “patron” in the Thai Fishermen’s 
Association, was “overthrown” a few years ago by a group of younger 
leaders who wanted to move the activities of the association from the “‘ex- 
clusive” concern of one company and gear them to a wider range of inter- 
ests. 


Conclusion 

Rigorous analysis of the consequences of newer patterns of business partic- 
ipation in politics and policy making remains to be done. Our preliminary 
study suggests that businessmen now can influence politics and policy both 
particularistically and, what is more significant, collectively. This, 
together with other advantages, such as increasing social prestige, 
employment and investment decision-making power, and heavy represen- 
tation in parties, Parliament, and the cabinet, makes business a 
nonbureaucratic group with substantial political power in Thailand today. 
The “semidemocratic” polity is different from the previous “bureaucratic 
polity” not only in terms of its institutions—a competitive party system, 
elected House of Representatives, and free elections—but also in its polit- 
ical power distribution. It has produced the environment in which a 
nonbureaucratic force, other than the monarchy, is allowed a substantial 
share in public policy making. 





POLITICAL CLIENTELISM IN JAPAN 
The Case of “S” 


Peter P. Cheng 


One might expect the conduct of the bureaucracy in a 
modern industrial country such as Japan to be governed by the norm of 
rationality. Insecurity, which is believed to be one of the prime causes of 
clientelism, is not greatly felt by officials of this country who, in a material 
sense, enjoy considerable privileges while in office. Yet, it has been widely 
noted that informal alignments based on interpersonal commitments are 
one of the characteristics of the Japanese bureaucracy. In fact, Chie 
Nakane argues that the informal hierarchy and factions, the invisible or- 
ganization that develops in an institution, eventually overlap and super- 
sede the institution’s formal and visible administrative organization. ! 

This article seeks to establish a few common and distinctive features of 
the “physiology” of Japanese political clientelism. That is to say, it at- 
tempts to identify the reasons for the development of clientelism, how it 
works, and what part it plays in the operation of the system as a whole. 
The case of “S,” a Japanese bureaucrat, appears to be entirely typical and 
illustrates many of these aspects of clientelism. The story makes for rather 
complicated reading, but it is well to remind ourselves that clientelist poli- 
tics is often very complex. The story has the merit of illustrating, in a 
concrete way, most of the general features of Japanese clientelist behavior 
to be discussed later. 


The Case of “S” 
“S” served in the Ministry of International Trade and Industry (MITI) 
from April 1937 to April 1967. He started his career in the Engineering 
Bureau, then advanced by moving through a number of bureaus in so- 
called “spiral advancement”: General Affairs Bureau, Textile Bureau, 
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Sendai Local Office, Coal Industry Bureau, Secretariat, Heavy Industry 
Bureau, Enterprise Bureau, and the Patent Agency. “S” retired as (admin- 
istrative) vice-minister of MITI—the highest civil service post in the Min- 
istry. 

His clientelist activities started when he became chief of the Personnel 
Section in the Secretariat in July 1954, a position he held for two terms, 
until July 1957. Since the Secretariat deals with confidential matters of the 
Ministry, such as policy adjustments, personnel matters, and the budget, 
the vice-minister chooses his right-hand man as its director. The latter, in 
turn, usually appoints his trusted followers as section chiefs. Those head- 
ing the Personnel and General Affairs sections enjoy the highest status of 
all incumbents in the 200 or so posts at section-chief level in MITI, and so 
have better chances of becoming bureau chiefs. The General Affairs Sec- 
tion’s main responsibility is to work out programs for the general manage- 
ment and policy coordination of the Ministry, while the Personnel Section 
is responsible for such matters as recruitment, dismissal, advancement, 
marriage arrangements, postretirement jobs, and so on. While “S” was 
head of the Personnel Section, the chief of the General Affairs Section was 
“I”, aman who was “S”’’s primary rival throughout his career in the Min- 
istry, although they shared the same patron. 

The chief of the Personnel Section cannot act solely on his own initia- 
tive, but he has a fair amount of latitude to act on personnel changes below 
the section-chief level. If he has a vision of future personnel policy and a 
determination to implement it—such as “S” had—he can, with the direc- 
tor’s consent, occupy a pivotal position in personnel management. After 
Japan was admitted into the International Monetary Fund (IMF) and the 
World Bank in 1952, the Japanese government was under constant pres- 
sure to become an IMF Article Eight Country—i.e., to establish an open 
economic system like those of other developed countries. “S” appears to 
have been seriously concerned about the competitiveness of Japanese in- 
dustries in such a system, and therefore worked out a personnel policy to 
cope with this contingency. Out of 200 openings in MITI, “S” succeeded 
in filling 19 of them with candidates whom he had personally recruited. 
He also took note of the intellectual ability of “Z”, who then held the 
position of research counselor in the Secretariat and had a high reputation 
in the Ministry for possessing an outstanding logical mind. To facilitate 
“Z” ’s objective of studying the French system of mixed economy, “S” 
sent him to Paris as trade attaché of the Japanese embassy. “$” also estab- 
lished very close personal bonds with “C”, “H”, and “Y”. “C” was chief 
of the First Section of the Enterprise Bureau and “Y” the chief of its Sec- 
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ond Section. “H” was then the Minister’s secretary. All three shared the 
same policy objectives as their patron, “S”. 

Throughout the remainder of his career, “S”? maneuvered to place these 
men in key positions. His clientelist machine, which became known as the 
“nationalists,” was mobilized to fulfill his policy objective: to reinforce 
domestic industries in anticipation of the impending change in Japan’s eco- 
nomic situation. In 1957, when “S” was promoted to deputy chief of the 
Heavy Industry Bureau, “C” succeeded to “S” ’s previous post of chief of 
the Personnel Section. A little later, when “S” became chief of the bureau, 
“C” became his deputy and “Y” became the minister’s secretary. Still 
later, as chief of the Enterprise Bureau, “S” again succeeded in placing his 
key followers in strategic positions in order to further his own ends. “H” 
became the. counselor of the Planning Section in the Secretariat, and “O”, 
another loyal follower of “S”, became chief of General Affairs. “Z” was 
hastily recalled from Paris to head the First Section of the Enterprise Bu- 
reau—a position that was kept vacant by “S” for two months, a very un- 
usual occurrence in Japanese government personnel management. “Y” 
was chosen to head the Industrial Funds Section in the Enterprise Bureau. 

“S”’s clientelist machine made such determined efforts in the Minis- 
try that a countermove by the so-called “internationalists” was initiated. 
This clique had gradually formed around “T” (then chief of the Interna- 
tional Trade Bureau) who made his career largely in the field of interna- 
tional trade. It is said that the “internationalists’” countermove was 
provoked not so much by policy issues as by the obvious clientelist activi- 
ties of “S”. They moved carefully to counterbalance “S” ’s weight in the 
Ministry. “S” had to concede a key position to one of “I’’’s followers, 
“I”, who became head of the Secretariat’s newly created research section 
on the restructuring of domestic industry. This section was to inquire into 
which of the country’s industries would be reinforced by law, an inquiry 
that could be expected to contribute significantly to the process of drafting 
and realizing any related legislation. The Ministry duly drafted a bill, 
“Temporary Measures for the Promotion of Specified Industries,” 
designed to support weak industries. When “Z” returned from Paris, how- 
ever, he revised the initial plan, drafted by two junior officials in the Heavy 
Industry Bureau, by introducing a more systematic approach that linked 
weak industries laterally so that all weak industries could be reinforced in 
a harmonious and synchronized way. “S” and his followers in the Minis- 
try mobilized all available forces, including their social networks, to influ- 
ence interested parties, such as the Fair Trade Commission and key 
persons in particular financial and industrial circles, on behalf of the bill. 
However, their efforts were to no avail. Without enthusiastic support from 
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the ruling party or any other influential political sponsor, the bill was re- 
jected by the Diet three times. 

Agegrieved at the failure of his efforts, “S” placed the responsibility 
partly on the minister’s lukewarm support for the bill. Unfortunately for 
him, this was Just the time when a successor to the retiring vice-minister 
was to be named. In MITI, it was almost taken for granted that the chief 
of the Enterprise Bureau (now “S’’) would be the person appointed. How- 
ever, the minister ignored all precedents and named “S” ’s rival, “I”, to the 
post. It is not known whether the “‘internationalists” had engaged in a 
behind-the-scenes campaign against the bill or against “S” personally. “S” 
was demoted to the post of director of the Patent Agency, an extraminis- 
terial office of MITI. Although “S”? was removed from the center of power 
in the Ministry, some of his followers were able to continue controlling its 
nerve system. “C” became director of the Secretariat and “H” and “Y” 
became chiefs of the Personnel and General Affairs sections, respectively, 
in the Secretariat. In the meantime, two former vice-ministers paved the 
way for “S” to become vice-minister by apologizing to a party faction for 
his past misbehavior. When a cabinet reshuffle took place in October 
1964, “S” was finally made vice-minister of MITI. He promptly appointed 
one of his trusted followers, “H”, as director of the Secretariat, and “C” 
became chief of the Heavy Industry Bureau. A year and a half later, how- 
ever, “S” abruptly and dramatically decided to terminate his tenure, out of 
deep grief at the sudden death of “H”. 

The minister then had to appoint a successor to “S” from among three 
contenders, namely, “D” (chief of the Enterprise Bureau), “C” (“S” ’s fol- 
lower), and “E” (director of the Patent Agency). In the end, hoping to 
restore harmonious relations in the Ministry, the minister decided to ap- 
point a neutral, noncontested man, “M”, as successor to “S”. This out- 
come would scarcely have been anticipated by “S” who probably had in 
mind the following line of succession by his trusted followers: “C”, “H”, 
and then “Y”. Now that “C” was out of competition and “H” had passed 
away, such a scenario was obviously impossible. 

The new vice-minister, “M”, was not altogether. neutral. Much of his 
career in the Ministry had been associated with the field of international 
trade, and at one time he was deputy to “I” when the latter was chief of 
the International Trade Bureau. “M” chose “J” as his right-hand man, 
director of the Secretariat. “J” offered important noninternational trade 
posts to officials with long overseas trade experience. For instance, “K”, 
who returned from West Germany, was promoted to chief of the General 
Affairs Section; “W”, who returned from Canada, became chief of the In- 
dustrial Machine Section in the Heavy Industry Bureau; and “U”, who 
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returned from Belgium, became chief of the Iron and Steel Affairs Section 
in the Heavy Industry Bureau. This was a clear deviation from past prac- 
tices in MITI. Previously, there had been a strong tendency for officials 
who had undergone international trade apprenticeships abroad to be reas- 
signed to comparable policy positions in the central office. Men command- 
ing knowledge of the administration of domestic industries, rather than 
“internationalists,” were regarded as fit to hold the vice-ministership. 

It was “J” who established firmly the present routinization of the line of 
succession to the vice-ministership: director of the Secretariat to chief of 
the International Trade Policy Bureau (formerly the International Trade 
Bureau) to chief of the Industrial Policy Bureau (formerly the Enterprise 
Bureau) to vice-minister. The routinization not only blurred the distinc- 
tion between the “nationalists” and “internationalists,” but also minimized 
political interference in the personnel affairs of the Ministry. Previously, 
there had been a loosely routinized path from Enterprise Bureau chief to 
vice-minister, but this line of succession was too short and invited occa- 
sional political interference as in the case of “S”. It is not certain, how- 
ever, Whether routinization of the line of succession has lessened clientelist 
activities. The process is always susceptible to unforeseen contingencies, 
such as sudden death, ill health, or early retirement of the heir apparent, 
which leave room for clientelist maneuvering. Whether this routinization 
was devised with intent to suppress the advancement of the followers of 
“S”, we do not know. The fact is that none of his followers ever succeeded 
to the post of vice-minister, which has been taken over by the old “interna- 
tionalists.” 


Characteristics of Political Clientelism 

in Japan 
Despite the fact that there exist numerous descriptions of Japanese 
clientelist activities, little attempt has been made to examine such ques- 
tions as the cause of clientelist behavior, its system of membership and 
durability, and its effects on the Japanese political system. The case of “S” 
is by no means an isolated one in Japanese government bureaucracy. Simi- 
lar cases have been reported in other ministries, but as mentioned earlier, 
unlike other similar cases, this one is well documented by a number of 
observers.2 


2. The main sources for this case are: S. Shiroyama, Kanryo-Tachi no Natsu (Tokyo: 
Shinchosha, 1975); Hayashihara, Uchimaku; T. Kusayanagi, “Tsusansho,” in Bungei Shunju, 
52:9 (1974), pp. 110-26; Honda, Nihon Neo-Kanryoron, and ‘Tsusan Kanryo no Seitai,” in 
Zaikai Tenbo, 22:8 (1978), pp. 62-138. 
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A patron-client relationship is, according to Lande’s definition,? “a ver- 
tical dyadic alliance,” one between two persons of unequal status, power, 
or resources, each of whom finds it useful to have as an ally someone supe- 
rior or inferior to himself. It may be almost impossible to pinpoint the 
exact reasons why two individuals form a patron-client relationship; never- 
theless with the limited available material on the subject, we may roughly 
divide motivations into two categories, functional and nonfunctional. The 
manifestations of functional motivation may best be observed in the polit- 
ical process operating in the areas of recruitment, advancement, postretire- 
ment security, and policy formulation. It would be a mistake, however, to 
explain the norms and incentives for clientage relationship in purely func- 
tional terms. To approximate an individual’s full motivations, one needs 
to examine the contexts of clientelism which include nonfunctional compo- 
nents of a structural, cultural, and environmental kind. 


Functional Motivation 


Recruitment, advancement, and postretirement security. Speaking of 
clientelist activity, Legg says “nowhere is this clearer than in the area of 
recruitment and advancement.’* Although the Japanese bureaucracy is 
by no means unique in its clientelist behavior, it does have particular pat- 
terns of career mobility that contribute to that behavior. The criteria for 
the recruitment of trainees in Japan is, on the whole, conservative and 
formal. The energetic recruiting efforts of “S” when he was chief of the 
Personnel Section are somewhat exceptional, but one can certainly point to 
other cases where qualified persons enter a ministry as a result of much 
persuasion or through personal connections. Nonetheless, it is not likely 
that trainees establish clientelist relationships with particular seniors right 
from the beginning. Recruits usually undergo a training period of about 
six years, learning the work of a particular ministry by rotating through 
various branches and training for higher positions. This process cultivates 
in the recruits a sense of identity with the ministry. By the time a recruit 
becomes a section chief, he will probably have established particularly 
good relationships with certain senior officials. These ties may determine 
the posts to which one is assigned, a critical matter since, as noted earlier, 
section chiefs and even bureau chiefs do not all enjoy equal status within 
the ministry. Hierarchy exists laterally as well as vertically, and career 
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mobility above the assistant section chief level is in most cases a matter of 
moving sideways along the routinized line of succession. 

Patron ties are also critical for guarding one’s tenure as section chief, 
since positions at this level and above are scarce. For instance, because a 
rule of seniority is strictly applied in personnel changes, an official who 
remains in one position during a normal rotating period becomes a bottle- 
neck for upcoming juniors. In such a case, he will usually be advised by 
his senior to retire before the customary age of 55. To avoid such a move, 
a section chief may search for a patron powerful enough to protect his 
tenure. 

When an official becomes a bureau chief, he is then in a position to 
become a patron himself, recommending juniors close to him for key posi- 
tions. As will be seen later, obtaining support for his policy objectives 
becomes an important motivation for a high official to adopt clients. The 
director of the Secretariat and, to a lesser extent, the chief of the Personnel 
Section are structurally best placed to establish clientelist relationships 
with juniors earmarked during or after the training period. We have seen, 
for instance, that “S”? took some of his men with him and posted them in 
strategic positions when he moved from chief of one bureau to chief of 
another. 

Postretirement jobs are as great a concern as advancement within a min- 
istry. When a senior official retires, a ministry’s secretariat will usually 
provide him with an appropriate postretirement job outside the bureau- 
cracy. Once again, an official’s relationship with his superiors may well 
influence the status of that job. In 1976 at MITI, for instance, when “A” 
refused to retire, the Secretariat asked another bureau chief, “G”, to do so 
instead. He complied and “A” stayed on in the Ministry attached to the 
Secretariat, but he was given no specific post and his wages were reduced 
by half. Eventually, “G” assumed the post of deputy president of Daiei, 
which ranked no. 1 in the service industry; “A” became deputy president 
of Jasco, ranked no. 4 in the service industry. 

A comparison of the employment situation of the “nationalists” and 
“internationalists” retired from MITI also illustrates the influence of 
clientelist ties on this final phase of career movement for Japanese bureau- 
crats. The “internationalists” clearly have fared better, most likely be- 
cause of the spread of “internationalist’? influence in the Ministry 
following “S” ’s departure. Because of the sudden death of his right-hand 
man and due to his own uncompromising personality, “S” could not se- 
cure an appropriate postretirement job. He first set up the “S”? Economic 


5. B. Kanayama, “Kanryodo no Kenkyo” in Chuo Koron, no. 7 (1978), p. 243. 
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Research Institute on his own, and later took up the directorship of an 
obscure organization called the Japan Leisure Centre. Since some of the 
senior “nationalists” occupied posts in a few steel firms, “C” was able to 
find a position as deputy president in Kawasaki steel corporation and 
“Y” as managing director in Nippon Kokan K.K. The rest of the “nation- 
alists” resigned themselves to taking up posts that, although in good 
companies, were secondary. The retired vice-ministers among the “inter- 
nationalists” dispersed into a number of industries. “S’’’s chief rival, “T”, 
now occupies the post of president of Nippon Oil Chemical Company. 
“M” serves as deputy president of Toyota Motor Company; “Z”, who 
switched his loyalty to the “internationalists”, is president of the Electric- 
ity Development Corporation; “J” is president of Arabian Oil Company; 
“K” is managing director of Kobe Steel Company; and “W?” is adviser to 
the Industrial Bank of Japan. 

The pattern of recruitment, advancement, and postretirement jobs de- 
scribed above thus provides abundant evidence of clientelist behavior. Ex- 
ploiting such institutional resources as the formal function of a secretariat, 
a clientelist group can chart out a pattern to the advantage of its members. 
Such a pattern, however, is not immune to the danger of destruction by 
unexpected factors as shown in the case of “S”. 


Policy. The case of “S” illustrates that clientelism in the Japanese bu- 
reaucracy is closely linked to the policy process. In the Japanese govern- 
ment, policy initiatives are usually launched by a vice-minister or a bureau 
chief. Because policy changes usually lead to new laws or regulations that 
have political ramifications and implications for the work of other sections, 
bureaus, and even ministries, consensus among different segments of the 
bureaucracy is required for successful implementation. Such agreement is 
often difficult to obtain because the Japanese bureaucracy, which is by and 
large a line organization, is characterized by work-group solidarity within 
the “frame,” to use Chie Nakane’s term. This office solidarity often ren- 
ders cooperation difficult not only among ministries, but also among bu- 
reaus and sections within a ministry. 

Two institutional tools exist for arriving at a consensus. A formal inter- 
nal consensus is formed by circulating a draft plan within the ministry 
concerned. A formal external consensus is reached by appointing an ad- 
visory committee drawn from business circles, academics, parliamentari- 


6. Albert Craig claims that this process, called Ringi-sei, is highly visible and peculiarly 
Japanese. A draft may be circulated for unimportant matters, but for significant matters the 
primary function of the -Ringi system is to circulate information about decisions already 
taken. See Craig, “Functional and Dysfunctional Aspects of Government Bureaucracy,” p. 
24. 
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ans, and retired bureaucrats. Such a committee provides the ministry with 
a forum well suited for preliminary meetings prior to formal ministerial or 
interministerial meetings. There is a high probability of obtaining a pre- 
liminary consensus among the interested parties in this carefully manipu- 
lated setting.’ In addition, the draft at some point must be cleared with 
the appropriate division of the ruling Liberal Democratic Party’s Policy 
Affairs Research Council and at a meeting of the vice-ministers of all the 
ministries. To avoid open confrontation at this stage, the policymakers in 
the bureaucracy usually engage in extensive informal consultations, mobil- 
izing for this purpose their personal cliques and social networks in a pro- 
cess that overlaps with the aforementioned two formal consultation 
processes. 

Nevertheless, there are occasions when open confrontation does surface. 
Even then, however, clientelism can provide a way for one party to gather 
backing for a measure or countermeasure. A recent example is former 
Prime Minister Fukuda’s plan to set up a new ministry of energy re- 
sources. Then Vice-Minister of MITI “W” openly challenged the plan be- 
cause he feared losing administrative control over energy resource matters. 
Twenty days after this premeditated challenge, Prime Minister Fukuda ad- 
mitted that it would be premature now to carry out his plan. During those 
twenty days, the resources of the entire Ministry were mobilized to deal 
with the danger.® First of all, bureau chiefs met to discuss strategy for 
countering Fukuda’s plan. Then “W” personally approached Vice-Minis- 
ter of Finance “E”, since approval from him for the large financial com- 
mitment necessary for a new ministry obviously would be required. “E” 
had been a contemporary of “W” in the accounting section of the old Japa- 
nese Imperial Navy, and the two may well have kept alive a loose horizon- 
tal dyadic alliance in which each could count on the other’s help in time of 
need. The director and the section chiefs of the Secretariat, all trusted 
clients of “W”, also played an active part in influencing the interested par- 
ties. They appealed to other ministries that would be affected by other 
administrative reform plans to concentrate efforts on countering Fukuda. 
They also approached the former ministers of MITI. Finally, they ap- 
pealed to industrial and commercial circles, either directly or through so- 
cial networks such as school ties and family relations, not to support 
Fukuda’s plan. The final outcome was a victory for “W”, who stayed on 
as vice-minister of MITI until his natural retirement from the office. 


7. T. J. Pempel, “The Bureaucratization of Policy-Making in Postwar Japan,” American 
Journal of Political Science, 18:4 (1974), pp. 656-62. 
8. Hayashihara, Uchimaku, pp. 10-25. 
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Nonfunctional Motivation 

The relationship between patron and client involves psychological or emo- 
tional dependence as well as functional ties. Japanese culture, in general, 
places strong emphasis on abstract mores regarding the exchange of fa- 
vors. The importance of reciprocating favors is internalized during the 
socialization process of the individual, making him feel morally obligated 
to give benefits to those from whom he has received them. Failure to do so 
results in a sense of shame and guilt. Whether one terms it the “norm of 
reciprocity” as Gouldner does,? or “active dependency” as noted Japanese 
psychologist Takeo Doi does,!° this cultural force acts as a powerful en- 
couragement to clientelism. 

This psychological relationship binds the patron as well as the client. 
The patron clearly has influence over the client because of his power to 
confer, as well as withhold, benefits such as promotions. However, the 
client is not without some measure of influence himself; despite appear- 
ances of power, the patron finds his authority checked and controlled at a 
great many points.'!! Despite the presence of official ranks and unofficial 
status within the clientelist group, its members may share some egalitarian 
sentiments. The “norm of reciprocity” applies to those in weaker positions 
as well as to those who have the power to take without giving anything in 
return. Furthermore, the actual role of an individual in an organization 
does not always or necessarily correspond to his formal rank or status. 
When the group is in action, the roles of individuals are readily adjustable 
to changing situations, as we saw in the relationships between the vice- 
minister and the director of the Secretariat, and between the director and 
the section chiefs of the Secretariat in the case of “S”. This makes it easier 
for subordinates to reciprocate favors on an equal footing. The informal 
status of subordinates is further enhanced by the fact that they often, de 
facto, carry out the work of immediate superiors. 

Clearly, it is almost taken for granted in Japan that subordinates are tied 
personally, emotively, and particularistically to their superiors, and vice 
versa.'2 However, the loyalty of the Japanese to their work organizations 


9, Alvin W. Gouldner, “The Norm of Reciprocity: A Preliminary Statement,” in Schmidt 
et al., Friends, Followers and Factions, pp. 28—43. 

10. L. T. Doi, “Amae—A Key Concept for Understanding Japanese Personality Struc- 
ture” in Japanese Culture: Its Development and Characteristics, R. J. Smith and R. K. 
Beardsley (eds.) (Chicago: Aldine Publishing Co., 1962), and L. T. Doi, “Giri-Ninjo: An 
Interpretation” in Aspects of Social Change in Modern Japan, R. P. Dore (ed.) (Princeton, 
New Jersey: Princeton University Press, 1967). 

11. Nakane, Japanese Society, p. 66. 

12. H. Fukui, “Factionalism in a Dominant Party System,” paper delivered at the annual 
meeting of the American Political Science Association, Chicago, 1974, p. 3. 
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is also almost legendary. If we take these assertions (which still need to be 
tested empirically) at face value, there appear to be two potentially contra- 
dictory kinds of loyalty, one to the organization and the other to the pa- 
tron. However, these two loyalties are not mutually exclusive; actually 
they can overlap, since clientelist activities are tied in with organization 
policies. Chie Nakane asserts that a group in which members are posi- 
tioned hierarchically in a rigid pyramid operate within a common 
“frame,” which may be a locality, an institution, or a particular relation- 
ship that binds a set of individuals into one group. The institutional frame 
holds the members together, whatever factions are found within it, and 
since members are classified primarily by the institution, in spite of inter- 
nal rivalries, they realize that they are all in one boat racing with another 
boat.‘* Takeshi Ishida also argues that a strong sense of identity with the 
organization and conformity to its goals is accompanied by a sense of com- 
petition, both externally with other organizations and internally in loyalty 
to their own organization. Individual achievement is thus not the end, but 
only the means toward the real end of individual contribution to the goals 
of the organization. “Conformity” and “competition” thus are not mutu- 
ally opposing but rather mutually reinforcing.‘ There may even be occa- 
sions when a client values the integrity of the organization more than his 
status and benefits within a clientelist group. He will then limit informal 
group participation, or modify it so that it does not interfere with his for- 
mal position, or transfer to another clientelist group whose objectives are 
closer to the goals of the organization, as we saw in the case of “z”. 


Membership in the Clientelist Group 
Chie Nakane also notes that the oyabun-kobun (patron-client) relationship 
comes into being through one’s occupational training and activities. 
Although the informal hierarchy sometimes supersedes the formal one, the 
latter is usually the “starting mechanism”!5 by which individuals initiate 
social interaction and develop vertical dyadic alliances. 

There exist two kinds of informal group members: one is the “inner 
frame” member, someone still in active service in a ministry; the other is 
the “outer frame” member, a retired official with a position either in a 
“satellite” such as a public corporation, or in an official client of a ministry 
such as a public enterprise. “Inner frame” groups are, by and large, 
formed gradually, as an official searches for reliable and able subordinates 


13. Nakane, Japanese Seciety, pp. 57-58. 
14. Takeshi Ishida, Japanese Society (London: Random House, 1974), pp. 37-40. 
15. Gouldner, “The Norm of Reciprocity,” p. 39. 
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in the process of his spiral promotion. Upon the patron’s retirement into 
the “outer frame,” the reciprocating process continues, although the roles 
of patron and client are reversed. The new patron who can command bet- 
ter resources and has access to political processes 1s now in a position to 
return the favors he received from his original patron. If, for example, the 
latter now heads a public corporation, larger subsidies from a ministry 
would mean an increase in his corporation’s sphere of influence, or at least 
in its prestige. 

‘ Although dyadic relationships are a lifelong process, the structure of 
power relations in the informal group is inevitably altered by the demise of 
the original patron. No matter who becomes the new one, the group can- 
not maintain the same structure of membership since the new leader has 
his own clients who are tied particularistically to himself. 


Conclusion 
In Japan, personal cliques are generally regarded as a social evil. Albert 
Craig, however, points out the following positive functions of bureaucratic 
cliques in Japanese government: 


One is to bypass an occasional blockage up-and-down the organization by form- 
ing a conduit for communications outside of channels. Another important func- 
tion is lateral communication with a high level of trust. The coordination of 
work on a horizontal axis is often difficult within Japanese bureaucracy since 
vertical ties are so important that they always take precedence. But if the chief 
of one bureau was formerly the section chief in another bureau, he may well 
know its present section chief and will certainly know some of its permanent 
lower officials. This may enable him to reach them directly without going 
through the other bureau chief, especially if he is close to the present chief. His 
effectiveness as a bureaucrat depends in some measure on the cultivation of such 
personal ties.... Personal cliques are limited to the confines of a single ministry 
since officials are not transferred from one ministry to another. Consequently, 
personal cliques are of no use in coordinating work between ministries.... If an 
acquaintance from the same class at Tokyo University is in another ministry, a 
short telephone call may accomplish what would take days or weeks.... Ina 
variety of ways, the informal system within the bureaucracy complements and ts 
necessary to the formal system.!® 


Thus, Craig attaches a particular importance to the communication 
function of clientelism within a ministry and with other ministries in the 
course of policy-making and policy implementation. We have also ob- 
served that its career mobility function goes beyond the boundaries of the 


16. Craig, “Functional and Dysfunctional Aspects of Government Bureaucracy,” pp. 
14-15. 
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government bureaucracy. Through clientage networks, interests may be 
aggregated and articulated at different levels. One of the singularities of 
Japanese clientage is that its activities are so closely related to every aspect 
of the policy process. If one focuses on each aspect of clientage separately, 
one misses its dynamic element, which is that patron-client networks ex- 
pand the bureaucracy’s capacity in policy innovation, hence enhance the 
bureaucracy’s adaptability to its changing environment. Rapid turnover of 
office holders and routinization of recruitment and advancement are very 
much in gear with the positive functioning of political clientage. Political 
clientage in the Japanese bureaucracy, hidden under the formal institu- 
tional setup, is not only tolerated but is structurally maintained to perform 
its positive functions. 
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HONG KONG’S INFLUENCE ON CHINA 
The Tail That Wags the Dog? 


Andrew Scobell 


In 1982, when talks began between the People’s Re- 
public of China (PRC) and the United Kingdom (UK) over the future 
status of Hong Kong, speculation centered on their eventual outcome. In- 
formed observers knew that only one result was acceptable to the PRC: 
the eventual return of the territory to Chinese sovereignty. Since the UK 
was in no position to dispute this, the only negotiating points were when 
and how such a changeover would occur. While much discussion has fo- 
cused on the impact that a new PRC-Hong Kong relationship would have 
on Hong Kong, little attention has been directed at what influence Hong 
Kong might exert on China. Will it exert any significant influence, and if 
so, what form might this take? In August 1984 William McCord postu- 
lated that Hong Kong might be the tail to wag the Chinese dog.' Today, 
some four years later, Hong Kong seems already to exert a considerable 
degree of influence on the PRC. 

Hong Kong and China have long been closely linked, but the relation- 
ship has blossomed dramatically, particularly during the past nine years. 
The two have been drawn inexorably closer politically, economically, and 
culturally since the Third Plenum of the 11th Chinese Communist Party 
(CCP) Central Committee in November 1978. The most significant event 
was the signing, in December 1984, of the Sino-British Joint Declaration 
that formalizes the handing over of the territory to China in 1997, while 
permitting Hong Kong to maintain its existing social and economic sys- 
tems for fifty years as a Special Administrative Region cf the PRC. In 


Andrew Scobell, who was born and grew up in Hong Kong, is 
Research Assistant in the Foreign Policy Studies Program, the Brookings Institution. He 
wishes to thank Michele Bulatovic, Zarina Durrani, Harry Harding, and Charles Scobell for 
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April 1987 Deng Xiaoping indicated that this period may be extended for 
an additional fifty years. 


Something for Everyone 
Hong Kong is in a key position to influence China, for the territory has 
what the Beijing leadership needs and what the mainland masses want. At 
the same time the PRC offers the economic stimulus on which en- 
trepreneurial Hong Kong thrives. 

Hong Kong has what the Chinese leadership needs as the latter experi- 
ments with free market mechanisms, the legal system, and educational re- 
form. With the introduction of the “one country, two systems” concept 
and the signing of the Sino-British declaration, the PRC seems determined 
to exploit Hong Kong along the same lines it has over the past 38 years, 
but far more effectively. The mainland has long had important foreign 
investments in the territory, and it has collected substantial foreign ex- 
change earnings by supplying raw materials as well as fresh water (since 
1961) and the bulk of Hong Kong’s food needs. The city also serves as a 
conduit to the PRC for remittances from overseas Chinese. In the foresee- 
able future, China’s increasing exploitation of Hong Kong will mean 
greater economic interdependence, and it is only natural that the economic 
reforms implemented under Deng Xiaoping heighten Beijing’s interest in 
developing closer, more beneficial ties with China’s closest example of a 
modern industrial success. China replaced the United States as Hong 
Kong’s main trading partner in 1985, as the heavy demand on the main- 
land for consumer goods since 1978 has fueled a spectacular increase in the 
flow of manufactured items from the territory. Hong Kong investors ac- 
count for 80% of the overseas partners in PRC joint ventures, while China 
has adopted a more conspicuous presence on the Hong Kong investment 
scene. 

Further, Hong Kong provides a country conscious of the inadequacies 
of its own legal and judicial system with one steeped in British common 
law. Certainly, in the current process of drafting a new constitution or 
“basic law” for the territory (to take effect when it reverts to Chinese con- 
trol), the mainland will find certain aspects of the present Hong Kong legal 
structure appealing and will possibly incorporate specific items into its 
own system. Hong Kong’s education system, which has served the terri- 
tory well in providing a skilled work force and managerial corps capable of 
perpetuating the booming economic miracle, also provides China with a 
useful model. At the very least, Hong Kong’s textbooks (in Chinese) 
should provide inspiration—if not the pattern—for mainland educational 
authorities intent on providing China with workers and managers capable 
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of leading the country into the 21st century. PRC educators reportedly 
have already expressed much interest in textbooks from the territory. 

Not only does Hong Kong possess what Beijing desires, but it also has 
what the Chinese masses want: a slick, modern image. After years of 
drabness, shortages, austerity, and puritanism, the mainland people are 
hungry for a little color, variety, consumerism, and cosmopolitan culture. 
Flashy, gaudy Hong Kong is the symbol of a modern material society with 
a clearly Chinese flavor. Cantonese-language radio and television from the 
territory now have a large, faithful audience in the Pearl River Delta, and 
Hong Kong films, music, and fashion are very popular on the mainland. 
Hong Kong is also a source of economic wealth through relatives, business 
transactions, and tourism—not to mention smuggling. Hong Kong dol- 
lars, for example, circulate quite freely (and illegally) in southern China, 
providing greater purchasing power to the holder. 

Hong Kong may also provide the prototype for a limited and distinctly 
Chinese form of democracy or consultation in government. There is a 
small but vocal movement in the territory calling for democracy to ensure 
that Hong Kong does remain reasonably independent of Beijing. While it 
is unlikely that this effort will result in democracy, 1t is quite possible that 
a unique system of consultative bodies and/or referendums on issues of 
broad public concern may emerge in Hong Kong in the years leading up to 
1997 that will be acceptable to both the British and Chinese governments. 
Beijing will be able to scrutinize this localized experiment much as it has 
done with local efforts at reforms in agriculture and industry in China that 
preceded implementation of corresponding reforms at the national level. 
Should such a system prove workable in Hong Kong, it could become ap- 
pealing to Chinese intellectuals who feel that China needs political reforms 
that permit greater democracy in order to become a truly advanced coun- 
try. It may also be attractive to the CCP, which might find the “Hong 
Kong system” moderate enough to implement on the mainland. The need 
to make Chinese political structures more democratic has been noted since 
1978 by the current Chinese leadership, and more dramatically by the stu- 
dent demonstrations in November and December 1986 in many Chinese 
cities. 

The PRC has what Hong Kong demands and thrives on: a stimulus for 
the territory’s commercial, financial, and industrial institutions. With 
business between the PRC and the international community increasing, 
Hong Kong fills the role of middleman and provides a middle ground. 


2. Mae Chu-Chang, Coverage of the United States in Chinese Textbooks, a report funded 
by the United States Information Agency (McLean, Virginia: Institute for International Re- 
search, Inc., August 1986), pp. 37-38. 
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Hongkongers have family ties with every major geographic area and lin- 
guistic group in China, particularly in the coastal cities. The region of 
Guangdong and Fujian serves as an economic hinterland to the territory. 
Hong Kong businessmen have been quick to grasp the moneymaking pos- 
sibilities open to them in China and to seize the initiative. Much of the 
overseas funding on the mainland has come from the territory, with Hong 
Kong businessmen already deeply involved in many mainland factories 
and workshops for production and partial assembly of items in labor-inten- 
sive, low-capital investment industries to take advantage of wages well be- 
low those of Hong Kong’s. The territory is still the gateway to China for 
business, and it serves as the base from which multinational companies 
conduct business with Chinese state enterprises—more so than any main- 
land city including Beijing, Shanghai, and Guangzhou. Hong Kong is also 
the jumping-off point for a profitable and booming China-bound tourist 
industry. 


Hong Kong in China’s Image? 

The PRC would like to make the Special Administrative Region of Hong 
Kong a “super” special economic zone in the forefront of its own modern 
version of the treaty port system, with one important difference: this time 
China hopes to control the region and utilize it to benefit primarily the 
mainland’s economic development and not that of another country. Con- 
trary to any ideas that Beijing has about molding post-1997 Hong Kong in 
its own image or using it to suit China’s own purposes, the reverse might 
well occur. Indeed some of the country’s leaders have expressed concern 
that by 1997 there will be “a Shenzhen which is modeled on Hong Kong, a 
Guangdong which is modeled on Shenzhen, a whole country which is 
modeled on Guangdong.” 

Hong Kong’s impact will likely continue to be far out of proportion to 
its small size and population, and it should not only be able to limit PRC 
influence on itself but also help shape the course of development on the 
mainland. There are three reasons for this. First, Hong Kong is far more 
dynamic than any city on the Chinese mainland; second, China 1s itself 
changing, “‘liberalizing” in many ways; and third, the two entities are now 
so closely linked that no matter what the future holds for either the terri- 
tory or China, Hong Kong is bound to have an important impact on its 
large neighbor. 


3. Cheng Ming, no. 99, January i, 1986, in Foreign Broadcast Information Service, Daily 
Report; China (hereafter FBIS, DR/CHJ), January 7, 1986, p. W6. 
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A Dynamic City 

Hong Kong is a city that has lived by its wits—a survivor of ever-changing 
conditions. To be able to maintain the competitive edge, Hong Kong in- 
dustry and commerce have had to be efficient, adaptable, and resilient. 
These traits have been sorely lacking on the mainland and are ones that 
PRC managers are eager to imitate. Indeed, government organs have sent 
groups to the territory to learn not only advanced technology but manage- 
rial skills. As of November 1984 an estimated 20,000 mainlanders were 
receiving on-the-job training while working in white collar positions in 
Hong Kong, and this number has no doubt risen in the interim. Not only 
is the city the center of a global network of legitimate entrepreneurs, but it 
is also the hub of a worldwide web of Chinese organized crime currently 
renewing old contacts on the mainland that have been dormant for de- 
cades.* 

Shrewdness and competitiveness from Hong Kong have spread to the 
Pearl River Delta region as a direct result of greater economic interaction. 
Hong Kong investors have done their part to promote urban reforms in 
China by refusing to hire state employees and pressing the authorities into 
letting them hire workers for their hotels and factories on a contract basis. 
The resulting increases in productivity, efficiency, and wages from these 
ventures humiliated local enterprises, goading many into adopting similar 
measures. This Hong Kong effect is also evident in a trend toward urban- 
ization in the Pearl River Delta, which may one day become Asia’s most 
dynamic megalopolis.’ 

Although Hong Kong is extremely important to the PRC, it is not, of 
course, indispensable. The Chinese leaders will probably be wary of tam- 
pering with the Hong Kong apparatus for fear of upsetting the success 
formula (though not averse to interfering when it suits them), but the con- 
ditions that have enabled the territory to succeed are unlikely to be fully 
duplicated anywhere in China for many years. With excellent port facili- 
ties, the world’s busiest container terminal, a major financial center, and 
an outstanding international communications network, Hong Kong can- 


4. Triad societies from Hong Kong now are expanding onto the mainland. See for exam- 
ple, Zhongguo Xinwenshi, April 22, 1987, in FBIS, DR/CHI, April 27, 1987 p. 01. Also, a 
new heroin pipeline is now apparently routed through China from the Golden Triangle to 
Hong Kong. In August 1986 the “most serious case of heroin smuggling ever uncovered in 
China since 1949” was discovered. Two Hong Kong men and a Thai national were arrested 
in Kunming and a consignment of the drug was seized. Xinhua, January 5, 1987 in FBIS, 
DR/CHI, January 6, 1987, p. Q4. 

5. Steve N. 8. Cheung, “China in Transition: Where is She Heading Now?” Contemporary 
Policy Issues, 4:4 (October 1986), pp. 1-11; and Far Eastern Economic Review (hereafter 
FEER), April 10, 1986, pp. 82-83. 
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not conceivably be copied quickly by any one Chinese city, including 
Shanghai.© This should enable Hong Kong to monopolize to a large extent 
many of the roles demanded of the world’s gateway to a growing economy 
of one billion producers and consumers. Further, the territory’s populace 
will not be easily manipulated by closer contact with the mainland authori- 
ties. The “Hong Kong Man” (and woman), as Hugh Baker has observed, 
is a curious if not unique breed’—extremely sophisticated; Western, yet 
Chinese; ambitious, but tempered with realism; self-seeking and yet proud 
of the territory he has created, as well as patriotic in many ways to China; 
flexible but steady. Hong Kong people have survived and prospered be- 
cause they are not easily daunted by difficult odds, hard work, long hours, 
or political and bureaucratic hurdles. They are also used to dealing with 
PRC officialdom, being either mainlanders themselves or children of them. 
They have relatives in China and are familiar through personal and busi- 
ness contacts with their mainland counterparts. 

Hong Kong Man also has a taste for luxury items, both material and 
nonmaterial. Mercedes automobiles sell well in Hong Kong while per cap- 
ita consumption of French cognac ranks among the highest in the world.® 
Hong Kong Man also likes his freedoms, but not so much in the political 
sense. Hong Kong has never been a democracy, and although the majority 
of people do not seem particularly enthusiastic about democracy, many are 
gradually coming to view democratization of the territory’s political sys- 
tem as one of the most viable safeguards against excessive interference by 
Beijing. What Hong Kong inhabitants have grown used to, however, is 
freedom of speech and action. They can largely read, write, watch, listen 
to, or do any variety of things in their limited free time. Hong Kong’s 
press is one of the liveliest and freest in Asia. Communist and Nationalist 
Chinese flags flutter unfettered, and believers from the entire spectrum of 
religious sects worship unhindered. The entertainment choices available 


6. Hong Kong seems to have surpassed even New York and Rotterdam in the sheer vol- 
ume of containers it handled in 1987. See Financial Times, February 2, 1988, p. 4. At the 
same time, Shanghai is facing serious problems: there has been very little investment in its 
infrastructure since 1949. Everything from the city’s transportation network to its sewage 
system is overloaded and the construction of new housing is woefully inadequate. Neighbor- 
ing Jiangsu Province has now surpassed the pace of Shanghai’s economic growth. Major 
capital investment must be made in such areas as modernization and enlargement of Shang- 
hai’s port facilities if the city is to maintain a challenge to Hong Kong’s preeminence. These 
improvements will take time, and meanwhile Hong Kong is way out in front. 

7, Hugh Baker, “Life in the Cities: The Emergence of the Hong Kong Man,” China Quar- 
terly, no. 95 (September 1983), pp. 469-79. 

8. Hong Kong ranks fifth globally in per capita consumption of liquor. Each person, on 
average, consumed a total of 6.3 liters during 1981. See George Thomas Kurian, The New 
Book of World Rankings (New York: Facts on File, 1984), p. 307. 
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include rock and symphonic concerts, fine restaurants serving regional del- 
icacies from all over China as well as the cuisines of many other countries, 
horse racing, even night clubs featuring topless hostesses. Any attempt to 
interrupt these activities would be met with hostility. This is not to say 
that a concerted effort by the CCP to stamp out “bourgeoise decadence” 
could not be successful, merely unlikely. 

Hong Kong people are patriotic to the motherland but they are by no 
means communist. They have watched with pride the impressive advances 
China has made under communism, but at the same time, precisely be- 
cause they or their parents fled to avoid the excesses or hardships endured 
in China since 1949, they are not enamored with the prospect of PRC 
sovereignty over the territory in 1997. They are realistic and have ac- 
cepted this outcome as inevitable, but this should not be confused with 
docility. The one million signatures collected in the territory in 1986 pro- 
testing the construction of a nuclear power plant at Daya Bay near Hong 
Kong is a reminder that Hong Kong Man will be heard. 

Most Hong Kong Belongers, unlike many of their counterparts in 
Shanghai and elsewhere on the mainland in 1949, have nowhere else to go. 
With their backs against the wall and wise to forty years of communist 
tactics, they are likely to prove a match for any cadres bent on “purifying” 
Hong Kong. More important perhaps are the ethnic Chinese without their 
backs to the wall who staff the professional strata in Hong Kong’s econ- 
omy. They have already obtained insurance policies in the form of foreign 
passports or certificates of residence, but they still like to call the territory 
home. 

Many white collar workers want to stay, not merely because there is still 
much money to be made but also because they have a sense of loyalty to 
the place and enjoy the Hong Kong lifestyle. These Hong Kong Belongers 
are more confident about voicing their opinions on issues and are less sus- 
ceptible to pressure from communists. Shanghai, it should be 
remembered, even after a major overhaul by the CCP, has continued to 
have great influence on the PRC economically, politically, and culturally. 
This could be equally true for Hong Kong today. In China, Shanghai 
stands for top quality products and avante garde movements in mainland 
tastes and fashions. It has always been a hotbed of radical activity, from 
the founding of the CCP in 1921 to the Cultural Revolution when it was 
the headquarters of the Gang of Four. 


China Is Changing 
China itself is changing—albeit at a slower pace than Hong Kong— 
through comprehensive reforms and a loosening of central controls. Polit- 
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ical emphasis is slipping from ideology to pragmatism. China’s current 
leaders want swift economic advances above all else. While China is still a 
regimented, strict, one-party state, controls are not what they once were; 
neither the party nor the people is the same. 

The CCP is not the close-knit body it once was. When the party last 
had to deal with the excesses of decadent capitalist society in places such 
as Shanghai more than thirty years ago, it was far more fitted to the task 
and willing to take on the old order. The CCP is getting more corrupt, less 
dedicated, and perhaps even incapable of “reforming” a city such as Hong 
Kong. Today, the party’s size alone makes it unwieldy: membership has 
shot up from 4.5 million in 1949 to 44 million in 1986.? The professionals 
in the elite CCP corps being groomed to administer Hong Kong after 1997 
cannot but become tainted by the luxury and opulence of Hong Kong and 
are unlikely to want to risk their privileged posting in the territory. 

After almost forty years of being the established rulers of China and 
with dark memories of the chaotic days of the Cultural Revolution still 
fresh in many minds, few in authority would want to threaten their own 
positions by starting a serious rectification campaign that might mush- 
room into a full-scale purge or mass movement. If, after 1997, Hong Kong 
remains useful economically and is willing to pay token heed to Beijing’s 
authority (i.e., the presence of a People’s Liberation Army garrison), then 
the territory’s inhabitants will probably be permitted to maintain much of 
their current lifestyle. Assuming that Beijing attempts to clean up Hong 
Kong’s capitalist vices, the CCP would still face grave problems. As with 
Shanghai, Hong Kong would continue to have an enormous impact on the 
PRC, even after gambling, prostitution, organized crime, and other social 
problems had been eradicated and the worst of the “reactionaries” packed 
off to reeducation camps in Qinghai Province. 

The man in the street in the PRC has also changed as social controls 
have loosened; China has become less ordered and crime rates have 
risen.!° But overall the changes have been positive, and the Chinese peo- 
ple generally approve of the reforms implemented under Deng Xiaoping 
and his cohorts because they have directly benefited from them; they are 
likely to resist moves to turn back the clock. Disillusioned with commu- 
nist dogma, they are mostly interested in a stable political atmosphere that 
is conducive to further improvements in living standards and greater op- 


9. James R. Townsend and Brantly Womack, Politics in China, third ed. (Boston: Little, 
Brown and Company, 1986), p. 285, table 6; Xinhua, September 25, 1986, in FBIS, DR/CHY, 
September 26, 1986, p. K14. 

10. William L. Parish and Martin King Whyte, Urban Life in Contemporary China (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1984), chapter 8. 
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portunities for their children. Increasingly they look toward Hong Kong 
as their model of success. The territory holds a particular fascination for 
mainlanders, probably heightened by the scarcity of hard information 
available about it. But most Chinese seem to perceive Hong Kong as a 
very dynamic, efficient, and modern city with inhabitants who enjoy a 
higher standard of living than most mainlanders. Because of this, there is 
a widespread conviction among: many Chinese that the country can learn 
much from the territory.!! 

If current policies continue on the mainland, then Hong Kong will con- 
tinue to be extremely useful and Beijing may not want to attempt major 
changes in the territory. As long as the Chinese people continue to see 
tangible benefits from the reforms outweighing any resulting uncertainties 
and confusion in their lives, and the authorities do not feel things are get- 
ting out of control, it is unlikely the reform process will be halted. And 
the longer the current reforms endure, the more difficult it will be to re- 
verse them completely. Thus, the territory, whether in prosperity or col- 
lapse, should remain a sizeable influence on China. In the worst. case 
scenario—if disaster were to strike Hong Kong—the negative impact on 
the PRC would be tremendous. Should a political upheaval in Beijing (i.e., 
upon Deng’s death or incapacitation) trigger economic collapse in Hong 
Kong due to a lack of confidence in its future, the impact on China would 
be most serious. Following the forced resignation of Party Secretary Hu 
Yaobang in January 1987, the Hang Seng Index fell 82 points in one day, 
the sharpest single-day decline in 18 months. The PRC leadership reacted 
swiftly to minimize the damage through statements by Deng Xiaoping and 
by Beijing’s de facto representative in Hong Kong, First Secretary Xu 
Jiatun of the Xinhua News Agency, both assuring China’s continued ad- 
herence to the reforms. And in October 1987, when the territory’s 
stockmarket index suddenly dropped again, Xu abruptly left the 13th 
Party Congress session in Beijing and dashed back to Hong Kong to confer 
with senior local government and business leaders and assist in corrective 
actions. These events indicate that Beijing may have a greater understand- 
ing of and appreciation for the way Hong Kong functions than 1s generally 
thought.'* Perhaps the leadership realizes that a disaster in Hong Kong 
would seriously inhibit the PRC’s economic modernization drive, deprive 
China of a vital revenue source, and confront Beijing with grave problems. 


11. This impression is based on conversations with PRC citizens from a broad spectrum of 
society in a variety of locales on the mainland during 1984, 1985, and 1987. 

12. There is also speculation that it was not pure coincidence that the announcement of 
Hu’s resignation came late on a Friday afternoon after the Hong Kong Stock Exchange had 
closed. New York Times, February 2, 1987, p. DS; Financial Times, November 2, 1987, p. 6. 
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In addition, the PRC would face international humiliation were Hong 
Kong to fall apart in this manner. 


How Much Influence? 

If one is to gauge by the current extent of Hong Kong’s influence on the 
mainland, then the answer to “how much influence?” is “a great degree.” 
Economically, the territory’s impact is already being felt. Hong Kong’s 
share of China’s total trade rose from 11% in 1978 to 25% in 1987. China 
increasingly uses the territory as an entrepot for its export trade: 60% of 
Hong Kong’s imports from the mainland are now reexported. Hong Kong 
is also an important transshipment point now for China’s internal trading 
because the transportation system on the mainland is antiquated and over- 
loaded. 13 

Hong Kong commerce and industry, through interaction with PRC en- 
terprises, are changing the way China does business.'!+ The territory is the 
logical model for the modernization and opening of the entire country. 
Before long we may well see a “Learn from Hong Kong” campaign con- 
ducted along the lines of one launched during the Cultural Revolution that 
urged the people of China to learn from the model commune of Dazhai. 
Unlike Dazhai, however, the Hong Kong miracle is real. The territory can 
stand close scrutiny, for the economic successes and good living standards 
of the population are no facade. Of course the blemishes are also very 
evident, but Hong Kong is recognized for what it is: a capitalist miracle. 
The Beijing leadership makes no pretense about the territory as a flawless 
model; it simply wants the city to provide economic stimulus to China as 
well as lend propaganda value to the objective of Taiwan reunification. 
Beijing has made clear that Hong Kong will remain outside the centrally 
planned system for a fifty-year interregnum, after which it will be incorpo- 
rated into the larger socialist structure. In other words, the “one country, 
two systems” concept is only a temporary expedient. While the productiv- 
ity and efficiency of Hong Kong are praised, its social ills and cultural 
decadence have been openly condemned; still, the territory is not expected 
to be perfect and thus is likely to have a longer “‘model life” than Dazhai 


13. Percentages of China’s trade with Hong Kong are calculated from figures in Central 
Intelligence Agency, China: International Trade, Annual Statistical Supplement, various 
years; the reexport percentage is taken from Asian Wall Street Journal Weekly, December 22, 
1986, p. 4, citing a Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation report. 

14, It is easy to overlook the implications of such interaction even in its most basic and 
seemingly innocuous form, for example, the train of thought generated after reading a busi- 
ness letter from a Hong Kong company to a Shanghai factory, Jiefang Ribao, January 15, 
1979, in FBIS, DR/CHI, February 12, 1979, pp. E10-11. 
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had. In the past eight years China has started to look at the Hong Kong 
model more seriously; Beijing has established research institutes to focus 
exclusively on the territory and neighboring Macao. The most influential 
of these is probably the Hong Kong and Macao Research Institute created 
in 1985 under auspices of the State Council.!° 

Hong Kong’s future economic role lies in acting as China’s state-of-the 
art service center where mainlanders come for financing, technological in- 
novation, and advice from consultants in all fields, as well as to contact 
buyers. The territory’s manufacturing sector, save for that element utiliz- 
ing the most advanced technologies, is gradually shrinking and shifting to 
the mainland, continuing a trend that has been evident in the territory for 
some time.'© With wages that are much lower than those in Hong Kong, 
China can produce textiles, garments, toys, and electronics far more 
cheaply. But these factories on the mainland are being financed and man- 
aged by Hong Kong people, the products marketed through Hong Kong 
agencies and shipped via the territory’s port. Hongkongers now run many 
of China’s finest hotels and restaurants. 

Another area in which the territory offers China a model of ingenuity 
and expertise is in urban development.'!’ As mainland cities seek to over- 
come problems of their long-neglected infrastructures, Hong Kong demon- 
strates how to tackle the basic needs—housing, public transportation, 
utilities, and amenities. Hong Kong’s record in all these respects has been 
extremely impressive. The herculean effort to provide adequate and af- 
fordable living quarters for the huge exodus of people from the mainland 
began in the 1950s and continues today. The government-constructed 
public housing estates now shelter almost half of all Hongkongers. During 
the past ten to fifteen years the territory has invested heavily in public 
transportation and road construction. Particularly impressive are the 
Mass Transit Railway and traffic tunnels beneath the harbor and under 
Hong Kong Island, linking its north and south sides. The territory has 
also managed to satisfy its own energy needs. The Hong Kong-based 
China Light and Power Company is actively involved in the development 
of the nuclear power station under construction at nearby Daya Bay in 
Guangdong Province. When completed, it should provide power for both 


15. South China Morning Post (SCMP) (Hong Kong), March 30, 1987. 

16. Christopher Howe, “Growth, Public Policy and Hong Kong’s Economic Relationship 
with China,” China Quarterly, no. 95 (September 1983), p. 515. 

17. Piers Jacobs, “Hong Kong and the Modernization of China,” Journal of International 
Affairs, 39: 2 (Winter 1986), pp. 74-75; also “Town Planners Learn from HK,” SCMP, July 
27, 1987, p. 17, and “PRC Mayors Visit Transportation Department, SCMP, December 9, 
1987, 
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the territory and for Guangdong. The PRC has indicated that it considers 
nuclear power an important element in dealing with the country’s energy 
shortage, which is particularly acute in the southeast region.'!® Further, a 
Hong Kong firm recently signed a contract with a Guangdong company to 
construct a 190-mile highway to link Hong Kong and Macao with 
Guangzhou. 

Hong Kong will also continue to be a terminal for in and outbound air 
traffic. The new regional air lines that are being set up in China will need 
training programs and expertise, and this will likely come from the terri- 
tory. As the volume of air traffic on the mainland increases, heavier de- 
mands will be made on its airport facilities, China will need assistance, 1° 
and Hong Kong’s Kai Tak Airport is a logical place to turn. With the 
announcement in January 1987 of the purchase by the China International 
Trust and Investment Corporation of a 12.5% share in Hong Kong’s Ca- 
thay Pacific Airways, Hong Kong appears destined to play a major role in 
the development of China’s air transportation system. 


Cultural and Political Influence 
The opening to the West under Deng Xiaoping has had very visible results, 
particularly in the cultural sphere. Western fashions and hairstyles are 
evident on the streets of all mainland cities as are preferences in music and 
film. Much of this exposure comes via Hong Kong. More than 25.7 mil- 
lion persons crossed the Hong Kong-China border checkpoints in 1986 
alone. Foreign tourists are visiting China in increasing numbers but 
they—along with most foreign residents—are usually segregated from the 
local Chinese. Large numbers of mainland Chinese now also visit Hong 
Kong, both as part of official delegations and as individuals; more than 
130,000 visited in 1986.2° The bulk of the transfer of culture and lifestyle, 
however, comes through the influx of Hong Kong residents to the main- 
land. In recent years, record numbers of them (hundreds of thousands) 
have streamed back to their native places (mostly in southern China) at the 
lunar new year, bringing with them gifts of all descriptions and an invasion 
of cultural decadence that prompted the campaign against spiritual pollu- 
tion in 1983-84. Most of the scope and degree of Hong Kong’s influence is 
concentrated in the nearby provinces of Guangdong and Fujian. Inter- 
viewers conducting recent surveys in three Chinese cities, sponsored 
jointly by the Chinese Ministry of Foreign Economic Relations and Trade 


18. “Nuclear Power: Safety, Quality First,” Beijing Review, July 7, 1986, p. 6. 

19. Beijing recently created a National Air Traffic Control Administration to replace the 
outdated system run by the Chinese air force. 

20. Hong Kong 1987 (Hong Kong: Government Printer, 1987), p. 223. 
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and a leading Hong Kong research syndicate, found that an astounding 
71% of households in Guangzhou possessed electric rice cookers, com- 
pared to only 1% in Shanghai and 2% in Beijing.2! The bulk of the gad- 
gets in Guangzhou almost certainly found their way in from Hong Kong. 

More and more residents of the territory are now taking their vacations 
in the PRC since it is close at hand, inexpensive in relation to destinations 
in Southeast Asia, and without language barriers. Hong Kong Chinese are 
generally easy to spot in China; they are self-assured, plump, and fashion- 
ably attired. It is not lost on mainlanders that they share with these robust 
city sophisticates a common race and heritage. The growing numbers of 
self-employed workers on the mainland need little nudging to realize that 
their income is now directly proportional to their output. These mini- 
entrepreneurs and others can see the trappings of new-found wealth on the 
mainland, but they must be astounded by the material well being of tour- 
ists, relatives, and businessmen from Hong Kong. These visitors provide 
the populace with a vision upon which to focus their hopes and aspirations 
for a better life. To those who find an avenue to work toward their goal, 
this vision provides added encouragement; to those who find only barriers, 
it fuels frustration, disillusionment, and alienation. 

Despite the best efforts and intentions of the Beijing leadership, the trap- 
pings of Western decadence flow relatively unhindered into China. Look- 
ing back at the efforts of earlier reformers, one lesson should have been 
learned: China cannot expect to absorb only Western technology and filter 
out all impure foreign values and ideas. After all, perhaps two of the most 
earthshaking notions in modern Chinese history seeped in from abroad. 
The doctrine of communism triumphed eventually despite the efforts of 
the Nationalist government under Chiang Kai-shek, and the founding of 
the Republic of China in 1911 was strongly influenced by the Western idea 
of a constitutional republic (or democracy), which was adapted by Sun 
Yat-sen. While democracy has had a rocky time in China since tts start in 
1912 with nationwide elections for seats in provincial assemblies, it has 
persisted and democratic ideals are still very much alive among Chinese 
intellectuals. 

As mentioned earlier, it is quite possible that some form of government 
responsive to people of the territory will eventually emerge in Hong Kong. 
This would constitute an experiment to be watched closely by many sec- 
tors on the mainland. If Beijing views it as working fairly efficiently and 
effectively, some elements of the experiment may be tested on the main- 
land. There are indications that the authorities are serious about political 


21. The Economist, February 7, 1987, p. 64. 
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reforms that would permit a greater degree of “socialist democracy.”* 
And even if the impetus for political reform in China does not come from 
above, it may come from below. If Hong Kong continues to prosper under 
a democratic style of government, then the cry of Chinese dissident Wei 
Jingsheng for China to adopt democracy as the “fifth modernization” may 
be raised again—this time more widely and vocally. 


Conclusion 

Under foreign control, the treaty ports in China’s coastal regions played a 
crucial role in fomenting momentous changes that affected the entire Chi- 
nese people. Cities such as Shanghai, Dalian, Tianjin, Guangzhou, and, 
not least of all, Hong Kong, were the places where new ideas, tastes, doc- 
trines, and habits (both good and bad) originated and were debated, tested, 
and adopted. In some cases, they still are.27 Today, only one major treaty 
port remains outside of direct Chinese government control and, if Beijing 
stands by the letter of the Sino-British Joint Declaration, it should con- 
tinue essentially thus for a half century after 1997. 

Hong Kong’s significant impact on the mainland, particularly in the 
south, is already plainly evident in many spheres. Largely under the impe- 
tus of Hong Kong money and expertise, China’s economy is in the process 
of being transformed from a Soviet-style command economy into a mixed 
system. Chinese society is undergoing a “Hong Kong and Taiwan 
craze”?4 that may radically alter the cultural tastes and attitudes of a gen- 
eration. Finally, Beijing faces the possibility of a democratic experiment 
on its very doorstep that could eventually spark a wave of political reform 
in the PRC. While the impact of this third area of influence is still a mat- 
ter for speculation, Hong Kong’s economic and cultural influences on the 
mainland are indisputable trends. In 1997, when the PRC officially ac- 
quires the territory, it may actually be another step in Hong Kong’s grad- 
ual annexation of China. ) 


22. Substantial discussion about democracy has appeared in the Chinese press since the 
latter half of 1986. An article in Zhongguo Fazhi Bao, January 16, 1987, calls “socialist 
democracy” a desirable aspiration for PRC citizens and admits that Chinese democracy in its 
present form has “many shortcomings.” 

23. “Shanghai Ignores Call for Cultural Crackdown,” Washington Post, February 22, 
1987, p. A 25. 

24. Ming Pao, citing an “internally circulated journal” in Shanghai, in FBIS DR/CHI, 
December 26, 1985, p.W7. 





DECOLONIZATION AND POLITICAL 
DEVELOPMENT IN HONG KONG 


Citizen Participation 


Lo Shiu-hing 


All thinking Chinese citizens of Hong Kong have one 
date riveted in their minds: July 1, 1997. On that date Hong Kong will 
cease to be a British colony, becoming a Special Administrative Region of 
the People’s Republic of China (PRC). The ramifications of this transfer 
of sovereignty are endless, many of which will begin to evolve years before 
1997. One such question involves citizen participation, which rose to an 
unprecedented level in the administration of the late Governor Sir Edward 
Youde (1982-1986). This article explores this phenomenon and suggests 
what political participation in Hong Kong will be like from 1987 to July 1, 
1997. 

Political participation is defined here as the activity of citizens to influ- 
ence government policy or to affect the government’s allocation of re- 
sources, and three general modes—elections, group activity, and individual 
activity—are used to analyze participation in Hong Kong. Elections in- 
clude citizens’ activity in voting for representatives and campaigning for 
electoral candidates. Group activity is cooperative actions by citizens 
aimed at influencing government policy; it includes protests, demonstra- 
tions, strikes and petitions, and organization of electoral campaigns. Indi- 
vidual activity is a citizen’s action taken to articulate personal interests by 
writing letters to government officials and newspapers and contacting offi- 
cials in person. Citizens can also express their views through public opin- 
ion polls. To facilitate face-to-face contact with officials, governments can 
establish legal, consultative, and institutionalized channels that guarantee 
citizen access to policy makers. 
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This article is based on his M.A. thesis, “Political Participation in China, Hong Kong, and 
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Elections 

From 1982 to 1986, five elections were held in Hong Kong: the first Dis- 
trict Board elections in 1982, the first Urban Council (Urbco) direct elec- 
tions in 1983, the second District Board and the first Legislative Council 
(Legco) in 1985, and the Urban Council and Regional Council (Urbco and 
Regco) in 1986. In 1981 the government published a White Paper on dis- 
trict administration, stipulating that directly elected District Board mem- 
bers would advise officials on government policy in order “to provide a 
better forum for public consultation and participation at the district 
level.”! The franchise was extended to all citizens over the age of 21 with 
seven years’ residence in Hong Kong. In 1982 there were 18 districts with 
122 constituencies and 132 directly elected members; by the second Dis- 
trict Board elections, the numbers had increased to 19 districts, 145 con- 
stituencies, and 237 directly elected members. 

The Urbco is an older statutory body responsible for urban affairs such 
as environmental pollution, the establishment of recreational facilities, and 
the supervision of markets, public libraries, museums, and hawkers. The 
new Urbco (1983) has 30 members, half directly elected and the rest ap- 
pointed by the governor. The Legco enacts law and is subordinate to the 
Executive Council (Execo), which makes major policy decisions. Both 
councils are presided over by the governor and have become the top policy 
making bodies in the British colonial system. In 1985, the Legco had 10 
Officials, 22 appointed unofficial (non-civil servant) members, and 24 indi- 
rectly elected members, 12 of whom are chosen from an electoral college 
formed by the District Boards and Urbco and the rest from nine functional 
constituencies-—-commerce, finance, industry, labor, social services, educa- 
tion, law, medicine, and engineering. The Regco is simply an extension of 
the Urbco to the new towns in rural areas, that is, the New Territories. 
The Regco comprises 12 directly elected members, 12 appointed ones, and 
12 others drawn from members of nine rural District Boards and from the 
Heung Yee Kuk, a statutory body of indigenous people in the New Terri- 
tories. 

The first District Board elections in 1982 had very little interest group 
participation—the Reform Club had supported seven candidates and the 
Hong Kong Democratic Society three—but three years later such partici- 
pation was widespread, with 35 candidates from the Reform Club, 40 from 
the Civic Association, 28 from the Teachers’ Union, eleven from the Peo- 
ple’s Council on Public Housing Policy, four from the Meeting Point, four 
from the Hong Kong Citizens Association, one from the New Hong Kong 


1. Hong Kong 1983 (Hong Kong: Government Printer, 1983), p. 257. 
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Society, two from the Hong Kong Affairs Society, and two from the Public 
Policy Study Centre. These groups mobilized their members to campaign 
for candidates and transport supporters to the polls. The upsurge in num- 
bers was accompanied by the formation of coalitions by candidates in the 
District Board elections to combine their manpower and financial re- 
sources, such as sharing the same posters and banners to introduce them- 
selves to voters. Though some were defeated, most coalition members won 
their elections. In the Central and Western districts, twelve candidates 
formed a coalition and ten were elected; in the Eastern district, eleven were 
elected from a 13-member coalition. The emergence of coalitions not only 
reflected active participation, but meant that many candidates were friends 
rather than foes. However, coalitions also might discourage some poten- 
tial candidates from running. 


TABLE | Voter Turnout in Hong Kong’s Elections 


Voter Turnout 


Year Elections Number Who Voted (% of registered voters) 
1982 District Board 345,000 38% 

1983 Urbco 128,000 22% 

1985 District Board 476,530 37% 

1985 Legco 25,000* l 57.6% 

1986 Urbco and Regco 360,000 27% 


SOURCES: Hong Kong 1983, 1984, 1986, and The Nineties no. 195 (April 1986), p. 47 
(Hong Kong: Government Printer). 
* It is noted that less than 1% of the population was entitled to vote in the Legco elections. 


Hong Kong’s elections often have a low voter turnout; the highest figure 
has never reached 60% (see Table 1). While voter turnout in the Urbco 
elections increased slightly from 1983 to 1986, percentages in the two Dis- 
trict Board elections were almost the same. However, the actual number 
of voters who went to the polls increased due to the involvement of more 
citizens, more interest group members, and more coalitions. 

This increase in electoral participation is attributable to the British colo- 
nial ruling principle of “‘trusteeship,” which means that “the colonial peo- 
ples were not ready for self-government until they had experienced a 
period of training under the tutelage of the colonial power.”* According 
to British policy makers, Hong Kong Chinese have low political awareness 


2. J. M. Lee, Colonial Development and Good Government (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1967), p. 172. 
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and decolonization does not necessarily mean the introduction of direct 
elections. Instead, the British rulers wanted to gradually introduce elec- 
tions under the auspices of the colonial power. As the government’s 1984 
Green Paper argues, direct elections “would run the risk of a swift intro- 
duction of adversarial politics and would introduce an element of instabil- 
ity at a crucial time.”> To maintain political stability, the colonial 
government prior to the 1980s depoliticized Hongkongers by narrowing 
the franchise. Since 1982, British officials have introduced the Legco, 
Regco, and District Board elections and have encouraged the people to 
participate. The introduction of elections was partly due to the British 
practice of delegating some administrative power to the indigenous peoples 
during the final years of colonial rule and partly due to the imperial desire 
to withdraw from Hong Kong in style.* In fact, the government spent 
HK$4 million (US$513,000) and HK$2.5 million (US$320,000) to publi- 
cize the first and the second District Board elections, respectively. 

Despite some success in increasing electoral participation, the British 
policy makers failed to raise the political awareness of most Hongkongers. 
In 1985, a survey showed that 70.9% of the respondents did not know that 
the Execo is the top policy-making body, 60.3% had no knowledge of the 
Legco elections, and 53.3% could not identify the District Board members 
in their residential areas. These findings reflect the fact that many 
Hongkongers had been depoliticized for so long that they could not be- 
come active political participants even when efforts were made to politicize 
them. Therefore, when the franchise was broadened in the first half of the 
1980s, the registered voter turnout often remained low. 


Group Activity 
Group activity was pursued in Hong Kong before the 1980s. In the past, 
interest groups such as the Hong Kong General Chamber of Commerce 


3. Green Paper: The Further Development of Representative Government in Hong Kong 
(Hong Kong: Government Printer, July 1984), p. 9. 

4. When the Hong Kong Governor, Sir Murray MacLehose, visited Beijing in 1979, he 
probably knew that China would recover the sovereignty of Hong Kong in 1997. Then in 
1980, the Green Paper on District Board elections was published, followed in 1981 by the 
White Paper establishing the policy. When the British Foreign Secretary, Sir Geoffrey Howe, 
visited Hong Kong in April 1984, he said that “it would not be realistic to think of an agree- 
ment that provides for continued British administration in Hong Kong after 1997” and that 
“the government of Hong Kong will be developed on increasingly representative lines.” 
Hoping to withdraw from Hong Kong gloriously, and in order to delegate some administra- 
tive power to the Hongkongers, the British rulers published the 1984 Green Paper. See 
Howe’s remarks in Far Eastern Economic Review (hereafter FEER), May 3, 1984, p. 16. 

5. World Journal (Chinese-language newspaper), New York, September 6, 1985. 
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and the Chinese Manufacturers Association often expressed their views on 
government policy to officials. Moreover, Hongkongers used protests, pe- 
titions, and mass signature campaigns to influence government policy, as 
in a 1971 campaign for the establishment of Chinese (Cantonese) as an 
official language. Soliciting the support of the Teachers’ Union, the Chi- 
nese Civil Servants’ Union, the Workers’ League, Kaifong (Neighborhood) 
Associations, and the underground Communist Party, the campaigners 
put up posters, held debates, sold T-shirts, and collected 329,167 signa- 
tures to make their demands known. 

During the 1982-84 Sino-British negotiations on Hong Kong’s future, 
more local interest groups actively participated in efforts to influence Brit- 
ish and Chinese policy. The Hong Kong Observers sent delegations to the 
New China News Agency (NCNA), which represents Beijing in Hong 
Kong, and to Beijing to express their concerns over Hong Kong autonomy 
after 1997. In April 1982, the Reform Club sent a delegation to London to 
lobby members of Parliament on Hong Kong’s future, and student unions 
at the University of Hong Kong, the Chinese University, and the Hong 
Kong Polytechnic sent a joint letter to Prime Minister Thatcher criticizing 
the British government for not introducing democratic reforms in the col- 
ony. An Ad Hoc Delegation for the Promotion of Democracy went to 
London to lobby MPs for democratic reforms, and it published a booklet 
in Britain calling for the amalgamation of the Legco and Execo into a new 
municipal council, elimination of the Urbco, and selection of the governor 
by indirect election or universal suffrage.® 

Since Britain and China signed the draft agreement on Hong Kong’s 
future in 1984, Hongkongers have continued to try to influence the policy 
of Chinese leaders. When Ji Pengfei, head of the PRC’s Hong Kong and 
Macau Office, visited Hong Kong in 1985, four interest groups presented a 
joint letter to him stating that Legco members should be directly elected 
and that direct elections should be stated in the Basic Law, a mini-consti- 
tution designed by China under which Hong Kong would be ruled after 
1997. The open letter rejected the method of “appointment, consultation 
and recommendation” that has been proposed for Hong Kong’s elections.” 
Twenty other interest groups also presented a joint letter to Ji saying that 
the local reforms conformed to the wishes of Hongkongers and Beijing 
could not interfere. When Ji arrived at the airport a peaceful protest was 
staged by a group of mainland Chinese refugees, the Self-aid Action Coali- 


6. An Ad Hoc Delegation for the Promotion of Democracy, Towards an Elected Govern- 
ment in Hong Kong (Nottingham: Russell Press, 1984). I am indebted to Dr. Ding Lik Kiu 
for this booklet. 

7. Sing Tao Daily (hereafter STD) (Toronto edition), December 16, 1985, p. 14. 
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tion, who raised a banner with the words, “Welcome Ji Pengfei to search 
for freedom here.” Obviously, the point was that China should maintain a 
free society in Hong Kong. 

After the Sino-British negotiations, the number of interest groups also 
increased in Hong Kong; new ones included the Hong Kong Policy View- 
ers, the Progressive Society, the New Hong Kong Society, the Meeting 
Point, and the Delegation for the Promotion of Democracy (see Table 2). 
Since several of the new groups discuss and study government policy, 
Hong Kong reporters refer to them as “political discussion groups.” 
These groups not only comment on government policy but also support 
members as candidates in elections. The 1985 annual report of the Policy 
Viewers reveals that the organization held press conferences, published 
opinion papers, and contributed articles to newspapers. Similarly, the 
Hong Kong Affairs Society organized symposia and seminars to discuss 
government policy on education, industry, commerce, and the media, and 
the Progressive Society organized seminars on political and social issues.® 
Since 1985, many political discussion groups have supported members for 
election to the District Boards and Legco. Six members of the Meeting 
Point were elected as District Board members in 1985 and two others were 
elected in the 1986 Urbco and Regco elections. The political discussion 
groups are small; the largest in Table 2 is the Meeting Point with 350 
members. Although the Progressive Society and the Policy Viewers tried 
to merge with the Hong Kong Citizens Association and the Hong Kong 
Affairs Society, respectively, they failed to do so. 

Four unions are listed in Table 2—the Teachers, the Civil Service Feder- 
ation, the Social Workers, and the Christian Industrial Committee. Hong 
Kong has leftist, rightist, and independent trade unions. Leftist and right- 
ist unions are either affiliated or allied with the Federation of Trade Un- 
ions (FTU) or the Trade Union Council (TUC). The FTU sent delegates 
to the Ninth All China Congress of Trade Unions in 1978, while the TUC 
was closely connected with the Kuomintang in Tatwan. On average, each 
leftist union has 2,059 members, each independent union has 598 mem- 
bers, and each rightist union has 463 members.’ The four unions in Table 
2 are all independents. In 1983 the Professional Teachers’ Union, with 
27,586 members, was the largest union in Hong Kong. The most active 
was the Christian Industrial Committee, which in 1984 cooperated with 13 


8. Booklet of the Progressive Society, 1985. The Society is a progovernment elitist interest 
group formed in 1985 and led by Maria Tam, an Execo and Legco unofficial member. 

9. Lau Chin Shek, “The Current Development of Trade Unions in Hong Kong,” Roots 9 
(March 1985), p. 49. 
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TABLE 2 Some Interest Groups in Hong Kong 


Name 


Professional Teachers’ Union 


Federation of Civil Service 
Unions 
Social Workers’ General Union 


Meeting Point 


Progressive Society 


Hong Kong Affairs Society 
Hong Kong Policy Viewers 


New Hong Kong Society 


Christian Industrial Committee 


Ad Hoc Delegation for the 
Promotion of Democracy 


Number of 
Members 


32,000 


16,000 


925 


350 


150 


100 
30 


20 


16 


Interests 


Increase job security, improve 
educational system, promote im- 
provement of teaching tech- 
niques and facilities. 

Unite the unions of civil servants 
and promote unionism. 

Improve social service and labor 
legislation and promote social 
justice. 

Support China’s recovery of sov- 
ereignty over Hong Kong, advo- 
cate democracy, nationalism, 
and the people’s livelihood. 
Support the Sino-British declara- 
tion on Hong Kong’s future; dis- 
cuss and make recommendations 
on government policy. 

Study and analyze government 
policy. 

Study and comment on social 
policy. 

Discuss and influence govern- 
ment policy on education, hous- 
ing, and democratization. 
Preach the gospel to workers; 
promote workers’ rights. 
Promote political democratiza- 
tion and electoral reforms. 


NOTE: Data collected from responses to my questionnaires sent to these interest groups. I 
am indebted to Dr. Joseph Cheng who supplied me with names and addresses of many Hong 


Kong interest groups. 


other unions to establish a Trade Union Education Center.'!° Unlike 
China, Hong Kong unions are not firmly controlled by the government; 


10. In 1985 the Christian Industrial Committee withdrew from the Basic Law Consulta- 
tive Committee and the Joint Labour Secretariat for the Basic Law because “the true mean- 
ing of ‘Hong Kong people ruling Hong Kong’ put forward by Beijing is ‘Hong Kong people 
approved by Beijing ruling Hong Kong.’” More than 20 other unions later followed suit, 
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nevertheless, the amalgamation of trade unions is restricted by law, whic 
“requires a secret ballot in which at least half of each participating union 
members must vote, and [in which] the majority in favour in each unic 
exceeds the minority against by at least 20 percent.!! The most importa 
clause in the Trade Union Ordinance that hinders amalgamation says thi 
a federation should involve unions in “the same trade, industry or occup: 
tion.” In other words, the four unions in Table 2 cannot join together in 
federation. 


Methods of Interest Articulation 
Interest groups in Hong Kong use various methods to influence goverr 
ment policy. Responses to a questionnaire I sent to 36 interest groups i 
1986 (13 responded) indicate the most common method is public stat: 
ments through the media, followed closely by contacts with legislatiy 
councillors and the Unofficial Members of Executive and Legislatis 
Councils (UMELCO).!* Other means are petitions to government depar 
ments and contacts with elected District Board members, urban counci 
lors, and the NCNA. Demonstrations and mass meetings or rallic 
occasionally are used. These various methods of interest articulation wer 
employed by interest group members who mobilized over one millio 
Hongkongers in 1986 to oppose the construction of a nuclear power plar 
in Daya Bay, located at Shenzhen 50 kilometers from the colony. Th 
power plant is a joint venture by Hong Kong’s China Light and Powe 
Company and the Guangdong Nuclear Investment Company. Man 
Hong Kong intellectuals feared a disastrous Chernobyl-type nuclear acc 
dent and an extensive anti-Daya Bay campaign was launched. The Pos 
Secondary Student Union petitioned the governor and the Legco counci 
lors; the Civic Association wrote to Chinese leader Zhao Ziyang; Distric 
Board members called for a special Legco meeting to debate the issue; sta 
members of the Chinese University petitioned the NCNA and UMELCC 
an Anti-Daya Bay Committee put up posters throughout the territory, pi 
titioned the governor, the NCNA, the UMELCO, the China Light an 
Power Company, and finally sent 12 representatives to present a petitio 


Christian Industrial Committee Annual Report, April 1986, p. 2 (supplied by Rev. Har 
Lutz). 
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the period 1982-86. The office is open to the public to receive its views and to hear con 
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with over a million signatures to Chinese officials in Beijing. Although 
three surveys by Legco councillors and interest groups showed that over 
70% of the respondents opposed the construction of the nuclear power 
plant, the 22 appointed Legco unofficials ignored public opinion and voted 
against ten indirectly elected colleagues who called for a special meeting to 
debate the issue. In September 1986 China signed the contracts with the 
French and British companies that would provide nuclear equipment. 

Interest groups in 1986 also actively influenced local electoral reforms. 
In August, 57 industrial and commercial elites proposed that the future 
Hong Kong leader should be elected by a 600-member electoral college, 
and that one-fourth of the Legco members should be directly elected and 
the rest indirectly elected through an electoral college system and func- 
tional constituencies. They claimed that they wished to preserve an effi- 
cient administration, avoid party politics, and maintain political stability. 
Some elected legislative councillors opposed these proposals of the rich 
capitalist class, arguing that the future executive leader should be elected 
by universal suffrage or by the Legco members. Some District Board 
members, urban councillors, university lecturers, lawyers, and religious 
leaders advocated that the future leader should be selected by universal 
suffrage and that at least half of the Legco councillors should be directly 
elected. The call for direct elections in the Legco culminated at a mass 
rally organized by 91 interest groups cooperating in a Joint Committee to 
Promote Democratic Reforms. Over 1,000 citizens attended the Ko San 
(High Hill) meeting in Hunghom district, and the leader of the Joint Com- 
mittee, a Catholic priest named Rev. Ha Kay-lung, read a declaration sup- 
porting direct elections to the Legco. According to Rev. Ha, the Ko San 
meeting aimed at using democratic institutions to “guarantee a high degree 
of autonomy in Hong Kong” and to prevent China’s “unhealthy institu- 
tions” from influencing the Special Administrative Region. 1? 


Factors Promoting Group Activity 
Three significant factors have contributed to Hong Kong’s vigorous group 
activity since 1982. First, Hong Kong’s regime makes room for some 
group activities to flourish. The British rulers skillfully coopt interest 
groups by channeling their interest articulation through Legco and 
UMELCO. In the 1985 Legco elections, nine functional constituencies 
elected 12 candidates to the Council. Each representative organization of 
the financial, social services, and medical constituencies—the Hong Kong 
Association of Banks, the Hong Kong Council of Social Services, and the 


13. Cheng Ming, December 1, 1986, no. 110, p. 13. 
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Hong Kong Medical Association—obtained a seat. In the industrial con- 
stituency, the British rulers provided one Legco seat for the Federation of 
Hong Kong Industries and one for the Chinese Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, and similarly, one seat each for the Hong Kong General Chamber of 
Commerce and the Chinese Chamber of Commerce, representing the com- 
mercial constituency. Therefore, the Association of Banks, the Council of 
Social Services, the Medical Association, the Federation of Hong Kong 
Industries, the Chinese Manufacturers Association, the Hong Kong Gen- 
eral Chamber of Commerce, and the Chinese Chamber of Commerce have 
been, to borrow Schmitter’s definition of corporatism, “‘granted a deliber- 
ate representational monopoly within their respective categories.” 14 Fear- 
ing protests that could result in violence like the communist riots of 1966 
and 1967, the British authorities use UMELCO (now OMELCO) to ab- 
sorb as many petitions and citizen concerns as possible, thus providing a 
channel for groups to articulate their interests peacefully. The Labour Tri- 
bunal, set up in 1973, provided a channel for workers to air their griev- 
ances. Even the most active union, the Christian Industrial Committee, 
helped workers complain to the Labour Tribunal and the Labour 
Department. 

In practice, the authorities keep an eye on the activities of interest 
groups. In 1980 a British magazine disclosed that the Hong Kong govern- 
ment in 1978 set up a Standing Committee on Pressure Groups (SCOPG). 
This was “a new and secret body . . . which has the job of coordinating 
government surveillance of any protest or campaigning group and of 
mounting counter-attacks. Specifically, SCOPG aims to undermine, co- 
opt or coerce any of eleven target groups and others.”!> In 1979 a confi- 
dential SCOPG report said: “Pressure groups may well bring about desir- 
able changes in the community, provided they work within the law.”!® To 
“work within the law,” all interest groups have to register with the Regis- 
trar of Societies, who is actually the Commissioner of Police. Any person 
who joins an unregistered union may be fined and imprisoned, and as we 


14. Phillippe Schmitter, “Still the Century of Corporatism,” Review of Politics 36 (1974), 
p. 93. 

15. Duncan Campbell, “A Secret Plan for Dictatorship,” New Statesman, December 12, 
1980, p. 8. The SCOPG regarded the Christian Industrial Committee as an obnoxious inter- 
est group: “The Christian Industrial Committee’s intervention in trade disputes not only 
usurps the role of the Labour Department but complicates issues, feeds erroneous ideas into 
workers’ minds, and renders them less amenable to conciliation. Their criticism has always 
been destructive,” Campbell's article, p. 9. 

16. SCOPG report, July 1979, cited in Mary Lee and Derek Davies, “Oh, the Irony of It 
All?” FEER, March 17, 1983, p. 64. 
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have seen, the Trade Union Ordinance restricts the amalgamation of, and 
cooperation among unions. 

It is noteworthy that Hong Kong has a “no-party”’ regime governed on 
colonial principles. The British rulers have demonstrated no intention of 
organizing a political party for Hongkongers, partly due to China’s con- 
cerns about the development of an independent Hong Kong which might 
ignore its policy directives after 1997. At the same time, colonial rule pre- 
vents the formation of a local political party; even interest groups alarm 
the British rulers. The SCOPG report stated that “the best defence against 
potential damage by pressure groups is always a well-run administration, 
operating and seen to be operating in the interests of the population as a 
whole.”!” Establishing a “well-run administration” has become an impor- 
tant colonial ruling principle. As the former Hong Kong financial secre- 
tary said, “the Hong Kong style [of administration] is government by 
consultation and consensus.”!8 And to consult -the citizens and enable 
them to influence public policy, the Hong Kong authorities have estab- 
lished formal institutionalized channels, as have been described. 

The second factor that stimulates group activity is the cleavage between 
the pro-China elites and the reform-minded intellectuals. The pro-China 
elites oppose direct elections to the entire Legco, not to mention the Execo. 
They assume that Hong Kong will survive and prosper economically with- 
out experimenting with political democratization. In contrast, the reform- 
minded intellectuals advocate direct elections to the Legco and universal 
suffrage for choosing the leader of Hong Kong when it becomes the Special 
Administrative Region of the PRC. They assume that unless there are 
liberal political reforms, Hong Kong will remain open to China’s interfer- 
ence and its autonomy will be jeopardized. The contention between the 
two groups brought about two group activities in 1986. The pro-China 
elites in the Legco voted against a special session to debate the Daya Bay 
nuclear reactor issue and supported the proposals of the 57-member elite 
group on electoral reform. On the other hand, the reform-minded intellec- 
tuals called for the Legco debate and backed the participants at the mass 
rally in Hunghom district. 

The rivalries between these two groups will become a new and impor- 
tant factor shaping future political participation. The outcome of the 
Daya Bay dispute showed that the pro-China elites, who dominated the 
Legco, defeated the reform-minded liberals. It is likely that the pro-China 


17. Ibid. 
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faction will again triumph over the liberal proposals on electoral reform, 
for its blueprint for a gradual and piecemeal electoral reform is acceptable 
to China, whose support becomes an indispensable factor determining the 
patterns of political participation in Hong Kong. In 1985 the NCNA di- 
rector, Xu Jiatun, warned that the current political reform in Hong Kong 
“deviated” from the Sino-British agreement on Hong Kong’s future. Ob- 
viously, China does not want Hong Kong independent of its control after 
1997, and therefore favors a very slow pace of electoral reform. According 
to an NCNA official, Mao Junnian, the PRC viewed Britain as trying to 
rule Hong Kong after 1997 by delegating administrative power to pro- 
British Hongkongers. Li Hou, an official of China’s Hong Kong and Ma- 
cau Office, also told a group of Hong Kong lawyers: “We are not afraid of 
slow political reform. We are afraid of rapid political reform.” !? 

The British do not want to alienate China, which can provide a lucrative 
market for their traders and at the same time can ruin Hong Kong’s econ- 
omy simply by cutting off its food and water supply. Following Xu’s 1985 
comments, Governor Youde held an emergency meeting to discuss the im- 
plications of his remarks. Then Hong Kong’s political reform was put on 
the agenda for meetings of the Sino-British Liaison Group—a diplomatic 
body discussing the implementation of the draft agreement on Hong 
Kong’s future. Since China opposes direct elections to the top policy-mak- 
ing bodies, such as the Legco and the Execo, the British will certainly not 
introduce direct elections to the Execo. China’s interference in Hong 
Kong’s electoral reform and British compliance with China’s warning 
mean that direct elections will be confined to the relatively insignificant 
District Boards and probably some positions in the future Legco.?9 If 
political development embodies the introduction of direct elections to the 
top policy-making bodies, then China and Britain become the stumbling 
blocks to such future development in Hong Kong. However, China’s geo- 
graphic proximity to Hong Kong and its intervention in the territory’s 
electoral reform have stimulated Hongkongers, through interest groups, to 
take action to influence Chinese and British policy. Therefore, while 
China’s threat to Hong Kong has stunted the latter’s long-term political 
development, it has triggered short-term group participation. 


19. Canadian Chinese Daily, November 30, 1985, p. 7. 
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vernber 29, 1985, p. 13. 
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Individual Activity 


In Hong Kong, public opinion polls, even those conducted by the govern- 
ment, usually have little effect on government policy. In 1984, a Public 
Opinion Assessment Office was set up to collect citizens’ opinions on the 
Sino-British draft agreement. According to the government, this office 
employed 50 staff members to compile the information and send a report 
to the British Parliament. Apparently this was done, but the impact of this 
cosmetic office was negligible. The Public Opinion Assessment Office was 
not set up until after the draft agreement had been published in September 
1984, too late for the people of Hong Kong to change its content. As the 
agreement put it: 


The text of the agreement has been initialled by both sides. This represents a 
certification by the negotiators that it represents accurately the outcome of the 
negotiations. However, as is normal with international agreements negotiated 
between nations there is no realistic possibility of amending the text (emphasis 
added).7! 


George Mellor, a historian of British colonialism, argues that “a gover- 
nor could neither ignore colonial opinion nor dispense with colonial ad- 
ministrators,”?* but the British government ignored “colonial opinion” 
and collaborated with China’s officials to dictate the future of Hong Kong. 
According to a public opinion poll conducted by the Hong Kong Observ- 
ers, the “colonial opinion” of Hongkongers was that they did not want the 
British rulers to leave the colony. The poll showed that 95% of the re- 
spondents wanted to maintain the status quo, 64% wanted to see Hong 
Kong under British administration but within Chinese sovereignty, 42% 
would accept a solution in which the colony would become a Special Eco- 
nomic Zone, 37% wished to see an independent Hong Kong, and only 
26% accepted a solution in which Hong Kong would be returned to 
China.?> Therefore it is fair to point out that the establishment of the 
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Public Opinion Assessment Office “humiliates” Hongkongers who “willy- 
nilly accept the Sino-British arrangement.”2* The British have already 
abandoned their “moral responsibility” to Hongkongers. 

In the pursuit of personal interests, some Hongkongers contact Legco 
unofficials, urban councillors, city district officers,2> and District Board 
members. In August 1986 alone, the Urbco in Kwuntong District received 
500 citizens’ complaints and enquiries. About 45% of the cases were con- 
cerned with housing and the rest dealt with markets and peddlers. In 
1985, the City District Offices transferred some 2,400 citizens’ complaints 
to District Board members. Nevertheless, many citizens feel that the 
channels for complaint are inadequate. One poll conducted by District 
Board members revealed that 80% of the 2,000 respondents wanted the 
government to set up an ombudsman who would be accountable to the 
governor and the UMELCO. This public sentiment is attributable to Brit- 
ish rule which established a regime where the ruling elites are far more 
powerful than the ruled masses. From 1982 to 1986, the Execo and the 
Legco were the top policy-making bodies dominated by progovernment 
appointed unofficial members. Actually, direct elections to the Urbco and 
the District Boards do not signal “the further development of representa- 
tive government in Hong Kong.” In comparison with Legco and Execo. 
unofficials, Urbco and District Board members perform relatively insignifi- 
cant functions. Execo members make policy decisions, while District 
Board members only give advice. Under these circumstances, individuals 
feel that they cannot check the policy makers. Unless the British rulers 
accelerate the pace of democratization by introducing direct elections to 
the Legco, many Hongkongers will still regard the creation of an 
ombudsman as necessary. Even in Macau, the Portuguese introduced 
some direct elections to the legislative body. In 1984, Macau’s Legislative 
Assembly had seventeen members in which six were directly elected, six 
were indirectly elected, and five were appointed by the governor. In terms 
of democratization, the British colonialists are more timid and less pro- 
gressive than their Portuguese counterparts. There is only partial 
decolonization in Hong Kong, for while the British may recruit more 
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Hong Kong Chinese into the civil service, they refrain from democratizing 
the political system. 


Conclusion 

From 1982 to 1986, the level of electoral participation in Hong Kong in- 
creased; nevertheless, elections were a less important mode of participation 
than group activity. The low voter turnout in elections was due to the far- 
reaching and detrimental consequences of depoliticization, which was the 
cornerstone of British colonial policy in Hong Kong before the 1980s, and 
although the British have encouraged citizens to participate in elections 
since 1982, many Hongkongers remain politically apathetic and materially 
minded. When British diplomats acquiesce to Chinese wishes not to envis- 
age an independent Hong Kong with directly elected Legislative and Exec- 
utive Councils, Hong Kong is bound to continue to have indirect elections. 
As long as there are indirect elections to the main policy-making bodies 
such as the Legco, mass participation in elections will be constrained and 
political apathy will persist. Unlike electoral participation, group activity 
has flourished since 1982 as many Hongkongers have tried to influence 
Chinese and British policy. Moreover, the British have recognized that 
the establishment of consultative institutions is necessary for a stable no- 
party system where elections are relatively underdeveloped. In any case, 
some rise in the level of electoral participation and the heavy increase in 
group participation contributed to political development in Hong Kong 
from 1982 to 1986 under Governor Youde’s administration. 

Hong Kong’s political participation in the future will depend on the 
China factor and the Hong Kong people. In 1985 the NCNA’s Xu Jiatun, 
China’s top official in Hong Kong, and several vice-chairmen of the Basic 
Law Consultative Committee appointed seven officers.2© Since the consti- 
tution of the Consultative Committee stated that the seven officers should 
be elected from a standing committee, Martin Lee, a Basic Law Drafting 
Committee member and a liberal, urged Hongkongers to appeal to the 
court to declare the appointments void. But the Chinese side argued that 
the Consultative Committee was not an organization registered with the 
Hong Kong government and thus the appointment was not under the ju- 
risdiction of Hong Kong’s court. The inability of the judiciary in Hong 
Kong to deal with the Basic Law showed that the power of the mini-con- 
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stitution will override that of the judiciary, and China will probably use 
the Basic Law to control, reshape, and rename the top policy-making bod- 
ies such as the Legislative and Executive Councils. As Xu Jiatun put it, 
China “respects but does not recognize” Legislative and Executive Coun- 
cils, 7” and British and Chinese officials often emphasize that political de- 
velopment in Hong Kong has to “converge” with the Basic Law. China 
will probably change the name of the Office of Members of Executive and 
Legislative Councils (QMELCO) but retain the institution for use in co- 
opting the local interest groups. After 1997, the leader of the executive 
body will probably be chosen by the method of appointment and “consul- 
tation.” China may also control some Hong Kong leaders through the 
“shadow governor,” the head of the New China News Agency. In addi- 
tion, China does not welcome the formation of a political party because the 
Chinese Communist Party will be the only hidden or unseen political party 
in the future nominal no-party system in Hong Kong. 

The second issue in Hong Kong’s future political participation will be 
the Hong Kong people themselves. Hong Kong will probably become 
China’s semi-colony if the Hong Kong people do not remain critical of 
both local government and Chinese policy. Some Hongkongers, afraid of 
alienating China’s officials, are uncritical of China’s policy, and many rich 
Hong Kong elites actually are being co-opted by China through the Basic 
Law Drafting and Consultative Committees. In order to increase or main- 
tain the responsiveness of the co-opted elites, the citizens have to make use 
of their current freedom to voice grievances, make demands, and influence 
government policy. The momentum of the anti-Daya Bay campaign has to 
be maintained to safeguard Hong Kong’s autonomy after 1997. Although 
the Sino-British agreement and the future Basic Law claim to guarantee 
the territory’s autonomy, they are merely words on paper. The most relia- 
ble way to safeguard Hong Kong’s autonomy is political participation— 
the action of Hongkongers to influence and criticize government policy. 
The future of Hong Kong depends partly on all of its people, including 
ethnic minorities such as the Indians and the Portuguese. 

From now until 1997, however, many pro-China elites will become the 
internal obstacle to those Hongkongers striving for a less colonial and 
more democratic political system in which more citizens can choose their 
legislators. And the 1987 Green Paper on political reforms may have been 
attempting to shape public opinion when it noted: “Only a very few [citi- 
zens| have suggested that there should be a rapid move towards having a 
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substantial proportion of Legislative Council members directly elected.”?8 
Consequently, direct elections will be limited to the relatively insignificant 
District Boards and most probably less than half of the positions in the 
Legislative Council. In other words, electoral participation is destined to 
remain relatively insignificant and group activity will continue to be the 
most important mode of political participation during the transition 
period. 

Unfortunately, the current transition or decolonization period, which 1s 
triggering political development, is probably sounding the death knell for 
any political development after 1997. It is ironic that while the transition 
period is generating an unprecedented level of political participation, the 
regime that will take over Hong Kong may be less tolerant of participation 
than the colonial authorities. In the face of this precarious situation, some 
reform-minded Hongkongers, who are becoming more politicized, will be 
determined to oppose the policy of PRC officials who try to depoliticize 
Hong Kong and who regard the political apathy of most Hong Kong Chi- 
nese as a virtue. 


28. Green Paper: The 1987 Review of Developments in Representative Government (Hong 
Kong: Government Printer, May 1987), p. 27. This document was supplied to me by An- 
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THE PHILIPPINES 
Day of the Vigilantes 


Justus M. van der Kroef 





At the end of January 1988, the Asian Human Rights 
Commission (AHRC), the region’s principal federation of civil rights 
watchdog groups, sharply criticized the Philippine government of Presi- 
dent Corazon Aquino for “serious and unjustifiable” violations of human 
rights. The report of the Hong Kong-based AHRC, after a 12-day on-the- 
spot investigation by a nine-member commission, particularly cited abuses 
allegedly committed by government-supported anticommunist vigilante 
groups operating throughout the country. In the commission’s words, 
these groups were creating the impression of a widening militarization that 
was “turning the whole of the Philippines into a battlefield,” and was “pit- 
ting civilian against civilian” in a war that properly should be fought by 
military forces. The report also criticized President Aquino for having re- 
jected allegations of human rights abuses as “‘total lies,” when on February 
2, 1988, she formally installed General Renato de Villa as the new chief of 
staff of the Armed Forces of the Philippines (AFP). The AHRC charac- 
terized Aquino’s position as “untenable” in view of the human rights vio- 
lations “which we have observed.”! 

Even as the AHRC mission was voicing its criticism, however, leading 
Filipino public figures in and out of government were expressing approval 
of the upsurge and activities of vigilante groups which, according to 
human rights sources in October 1987, were already estimated to number 
“more than 200,” with six of them in Manila alone.* On February 4, 1988, 
for example, Jaime Cardinal Sin, Archbishop of Manila and Roman Cath- 
olic Primate of the Philippines, voiced support for the vigilantes while at 
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the same time denouncing church-affiliated human rights and “social ac- 
tion” groups for either allowing themselves to become “communist infil- 
trated” or for “twisting facts” about social conditions. At about the same 
time Luis Santos, Local Government Secretary in the Aquino cabinet, 
praised civilian vigilante groups for their role in fighting the communist 
insurgents in the Davao area of Mindanao. And both General de Villa and 
his immediate predecessor, now Philippine Defense Secretary General 
Fidel Ramos, have indicated their wish to strengthen the “Civilian Volun- 
teer Organizations” as the vigilantes have been called in official quarters 
since the beginning of 1987. President Aquino herself, in a difficult about- 
face from her earlier position, declared her endorsement of vigilante 
groups in the Mindanao area, because “it was the consensus of the people” 
of the area that the vigilantes “provide a solution to their insurgency prob- 
lem.”? 

All this official approbation, however, has traveled a tortuous course, 
highlighting how the phenomenon of more or less officially sanctioned 
“private armies” has become deeply interwoven into the fabric of Philip- 
pine public life. For an understanding of the place the vigilantes and other 
quasi- or paramilitary groups occupy today, it is first necessary to consider 
the ambiguities and policy turns of the Aquino government toward these 
groups as they came to the fore. 


The Rise of Vigilantism 
In the sudden, and at first unauthorized mushrooming of the vigilantes 
during the course of 1987, President Aquino confronted a durable legacy 
of Philippine life. Though the tradition of “private armies” was deeply 
rooted in the precolonial Malay and colonial Spanish tradition of the Phil- 
ippines, it was in the last years of the long presidency of Ferdinand Marcos 
(1965-86) that the human rights violations and other abuses by such 
paramilitary organizations as the Civilian Home Defense Forces (CHDF) 
(established in 1976) and their various spin-off bands increasingly attracted 
international concern. Abolition of the CHDF and the many other highly 
varied, private armed bands—including some of a religious, cultlike char- 
acter; others the private retainers of powerful local landholders, officials, 
or members of the Filipino political-business elite; and still others the vari- 
ous out-of-control paramilitary bands claiming a mission against Muslim 
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secessionists or the New People’s Army (NPA)—long had been demanded 
by the more ardent, reform-minded supporters of Aquino.* 

But realizing how well entrenched the CHDF and other semimilitary or 
private armed organizations had become on the national scene and recog- 
nizing the power of their supporters (including CHDF backing in the 
army), President Aquino moved cautiously. It was not until early Decem- 
ber 1986 that a small leftist radio station in Quezon City quoted the com- 
mander of the army’s Twelfth Infantry Brigade as saying that the 
government intended to disband the CHDF after the February 2, 1987, 
nationwide plebiscite on a new national constitution.> The same broadcast 
noted that the new constitution, which already had been publicized in mid- 
October 1986, carried a provision (Article 18, section 24) that “private 
armies and other armed groups” not duly and officially recognized would 
be dismantled. However, it also noted the provision that all paramilitary 
forces deemed ‘“‘not consistent” with the “citizen armed force” (1.e., the 
AFP) would either be dissolved or “where appropriate converted to regu- 
lar forces.” The possibility implicit in this constitutional formulation, 
that a paramilitary force could yet somehow be “converted” to regular 
status and be legitimized, would subsequently prove to be subject to the 
widest latitudes of interpretation and confusion. 

True to expectations, on March 16, 1987, after nearly 75% of the Philip- 
pine electorate had approved the new constitution, the president issued a 
directive to Defense Secretary Rafael Ileto and Local Government Secre- 
tary Jaime Ferrer ordering the dissolution of the CHDF and all other pri- 
vate armed groups. There were no qualifications or interpretations of this 
order, and its categorical nature was understood in both the Filipino and 
the foreign press. Moreover, the directive also was held to apply to such 
recently formed anticommunist vigilante groups as Alsa Masa (Masses 
Arise) and Nakasaka (an acronym in Tagalog for Nakhahiusang 
Katawhan Alang sa Kalinaw or People United for Democracy), which Fer- 
rer himself had aided in establishing. Whether Aquino had fully prepared 
CHDF supporters in the armed forces, or even her advisers like Ferrer, for 
her directive is not altogether clear, but within hours of its issuance she 
was confronted by the apparent necessity to extensively modify her origi- 
nal order. Reportedly, Aquino’s own military adviser, Brigadier General 
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José Magno, had sent the original directive back to the president’s office 
“for revisions.”’ Unexplained, subsequently, were the circumstances 
under which the president’s military adviser could have seen a direct presi- 
dential order to her ministers in the first place, or by what authority 
Magno had acted. It is perhaps relevant that as recently as March 13, 
1987, Magno had publicly hailed the formation of presumably “unarmed” 
civilian patrols against communist insurgents in the rural areas of southern 
Mindanao. 

In any case, on March 17 a “revised memorandum” was drafted by the 
president directing the Defense and Local Government Departments to 
submit by April 30 a draft of an executive order implementing the consti- 
tutional ban on paramilitary forces, including the CHDF. The news of the 
original directive’s revision came in the midst of interviews published in 
the Philippine press in which “senior and junior officers” of the Philippine 
army stationed at Camp Aguinaldo near Manila had declared that dis- 
banding of the CHDF would be a “considerable handicap” for the military 
in maintaining security in the hinterlands. The interviewed officers, who 
requested anonymity, declared further that they were certain that their 
views reflected the position of the top armed forces command as well.® 
They probably were right. Chief-of-Staff Ramos felt constrained to give 
his interpretation of what the president had intended, saying that Aquino 
in fact had not ordered the disbanding of the paramilitary forces, but 
merely had asked Ileto and Ferrer to carry out a study and submit their 
recommendations by April 30. Ramos added that the paramilitary forces 
“would be converted into something else,” and that the government in- 
tended to allow for a transition period to transform the CHDF into civil- 
ian security units under the terms of the new constitution. Ramos said 
further that the government would not permit “creation of a vacuum” that 
would threaten the safety of the people in the barangays (districts). And— 
probably to the surprise of some observers—he added that the present 
paramilitary units “are existing under government and military control.” 
Magno, in a subsequent media interview, declared that Aquino’s revised 
directive meant that preparations would be made to “slowly dismantle” 
the CHDF over a two to three-year period.? 

The significance—and to some even the desirability—of the April 30 
deadline seemed to wane in subsequent weeks. For one thing, campaign- 
ing sharply intensified for the May 11, 1987, general elections for the new 
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national bicameral legislature. The paramilitary-vigilante issue seemed to 
fade into the larger problem of the seemingly endemic and brutal political 
violence in the country. By the end of the elections, according to Philip- 
pine Constabulary sources, “65 candidates were shot dead and 65 
wounded,” and in the race for the January 1988 local elections, 105 per- 
sons were killed, 40 of them candidates for office, and 86 others 
wounded.!° The much touted return to constitutional democracy under 
Aquino did not seem to be altering the violent practices of traditional Phil- 
ippine political culture. 

Another reason for the changing perspective on the paramilitary issue 
was the surge in communist guerrilla activity. On February 8, 1987, the 
60-day ceasefire between the AFP on the one hand, and the NPA and the 
Communist Party of the Philippines’ (CPP) above-ground political arm, 
the National Democratic Front (NDF), on the other, came to an end. 
During the ceasefire period both sides had accused each other of truce 
violations and provocative acts, and NDF spokesmen on January 30 had 
announced their withdrawal from any further peace talks with the Aquino 
government. After the truce period ran out, even more frequent and in- 
tense eruptions of violence occurred, including frequent NPA ambushes of 
military convoys and attacks on military patrols. By the end of February, 
some 80 persons, mostly civilians, had been killed in crossfire duels be- 
tween the NPA and the armed forces. At this rate, the sad record of casu- 
alties of the previous year would be quickly surpassed. According to the 
AFP, from the end of January to mid-December 1986 a total of 2,654 
persons had been killed in “more than 2,000 insurgency related incidents” 
throughout the Philippines; government and civilian casualties constituted 
nearly 1,600 of the total, with the remainder said to be NPA. Much of the 
violence related to the general and local elections officially was blamed on 
the NPA. By the end of 1987 in Manila alone, according to Philippine 
military sources, more than 100 soldiers, policemen, and civilians had been 
killed by the NPA’s urban assassination squad, the “Alex Boncayao Bri- 
gade.” General Ramos, then still AFP staff chief, declared in a compre- 
hensive year-end review that 3,598 persons had been killed during 1987 in 
NPA-related violence. This figure included 1,640 NPA guerrillas, 1,068 
military, and 890 civilians (among them 64 government officials). !? 
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Against this background and in light of the mushrooming of new vigi- 
lante groups after the formal end of the NPA-government ceasefire, partic- 
ularly in the Mindanao area, the Aquino government from the president 
on down apparently decided that political wisdom might lie in ambiguity. 
For example, Aquino, during a visit to Davao, Mindanao, on March 26, 
1987, gave her official backing to what was reported as “a supposedly 
unarmed anti-Communist group” there, namely, the earlier-mentioned 
Nakasaka organization. The president did this, she said, because 
Nakasaka was an example of the “people power” that had carried her to 
ultimate victory over Marcos and into the presidency the previous year. 
There were others, however, who described the Nakasaka as “an anti- 
Communist group armed with long, blunt knives” engaged in patrolling 
villages to protect them from the NPA.!? 

The legal subtleties of what constituted a legitimate vigilante or 
paramilitary organization now threatened to become even more arcane in 
the context of interpretations of the term “unarmed,” or of the relative 
“bluntness” of vigilante weapons. Meanwhile, human rights advocates 
and others, to whose demands Aquino appeared to have been sensitive in 
the past because of paramilitary abuses in the Marcos era, continued to 
denounce vigilante organizations, including Nakasaka. Indeed, one prom- ` 
inent Aquino supporter, COMELEC (Commission on Elections) Chair- 
man Ramon Felipe, hard on the heels of Aquino’s reported endorsement, 
called for the immediate disbanding of Nakasaka and other vigilante 
groups and the immediate surrender of their arms and uniforms to the 
offices that had issued them—even if they had been sanctioned by the 
AFP. Felipe added that even if such groups as Alsa Masa and Nakasaka 
had the support of the president they still had to be disbanded unless they 
could prove they were legally formed. 

In the meantime, as various “cause oriented groups, political parties and 
churchmen” reportedly began expressing their apprehensions over 
Aquino’s position, the president’s press spokesman, Teodoro Benigno, was 
variously quoted as saying that the vigilante issue still was “in a state of 
flux,” and that Aquino really had not issued an official policy statement on 
the paramilitary issue at all because she was still awaiting reports from 
Ferrer and Ileto. Benigno’s statement was seen in some quarters as “a 
subtle denial” by the president’s office of any perceived endorsement of 
Nakasaka or of similar groups. Yet, in the same breath, Benigno said that 
Aquino remained supportive of all paramilitary groups and of those organ- 
izations that could turn back the communists, provided they operated 
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under certain conditions. “ Unarmed” status appeared to be the principal 
condition. On April 1, Aquino’s cabinet, apparently even further preempt- 
ing the recommendations that were to be made separately by Secretaries 
Ferrer and Ileto, issued a statement of its own, presumably with Aquino’s 
concurrence. The statement supported civilian vigilante groups for “self- 
defense against Communists,” provided they were “unarmed, self- 
funded,” and “supported by the community in areas where they operate.” 
Though this statement was issued by the president’s office at Malacafian, 
yet another presidential press spokesman declared that the cabinet had de- 
cided to “defer any public comment” on the whole matter until Ferrer and 
Ileto had formally submitted their recommendations. 1? 

Within days, the Presidential Committee on Human Rights also de- 
clared its support for voluntary “unarmed citizens vigilante groups to fight 
Communism.” But private human rights groups such as the Philippine 
Alliance of Human Rights Advocates, and parties like the leftist People’s 
Party (Partido ng Bayan) sharply criticized Aquino’s endorsement of 
Nakasaka. In any case, independent observers insisted that the Nakasaka 
organization was armed—highly likely, given the pervasive public violence 
in Davao and its environs generally. 

Just how completely “unarmed” the vigilante groups passing muster 
under Aquino’s standards actually would be, who would monitor them so 
that they stayed that way, or how they would be evaluated on the degree of 
their “self-funded” status or on the extent of their local community sup- 
port, all these issues seemed to become rather moot. Driven either by the 
necessity to meet the NPA threat or encouraged by the apparent flexibility 
of Aquino’s policies, or both, paramilitary and vigilante organizations kept 
springing up, particularly during the February-July 1987 period as the pat- 
tern of violence between the NPA and its government and other opponents 
kept spreading. The April 30 deadline for the [leto-Ferrer report came 
and went, but thus far little of its counsel has become known. For the 
moment the nation seemed more concerned with the run-up to the general 
elections, with rumors of coup attempts, and with the pervasive atmos- 
phere of political violence than with the mechanics of vigilante control. 
- Critics of the Aquino government with close ties to the military, notably 
former Defense Secretary Juan Ponce Enrile, continued strong support for 
the vigilantes. When between March 10-14, 1987, eleven NPA guerrillas 
and two civilians were killed in various clashes in Kalina Apayo, 
Pampanga, and Camarines Sur provinces, Enrile declared that the rise of 
the new vigilante organizations was “a logical offshoot of a situation where 
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people are helpless against forces out to destroy their tranquillity and free- 
dom, and the government cannot seem to stop them.’!* 

It was probably politically prudent for Aquino and her advisers not to 
deepen further the controversy over the vigilantes and how to control 
them during the last week or so before the May 11 elections, but the gov- 
ernment did disclose at least its main policy intentions in the matter. In 
the elections, Aquino’s party (Laban or Lakas ng Bansa—People’s Power) 
and its chief coalition partner, the PDP (Partido Demokratiko ng 
Pilipinas—Democratic Party of the Philippines), scored an overwhelming 
victory, officially winning 22 of the 24 Senate seats, and at least 160 of the 
200 elective positions in the lower house. Within hours of the closing of 
the polls, an international observer team praised the honesty of the elec- 
tions, a sentiment echoed by a U.S. State Department spokesman who de- 
clared them to have been the fairest in the Philippines since 1946.!° 

Such judgments appear to have been premature. Though the Philippine 
Supreme Court turned back a claim to invalidate the poll because of exten- 
sive fraud, more than 30 seats in the lower house remained in doubt by the 
end of June because of claimed voting irregularities and protests, and at 
least 600 protests had been filed with the government’s supervisory body, 
the earlier named Comelec. Aquino’s own vice president, Salvador Laurel, 
whose UNIDO (United Nationalist Democratic Organization) party also 
had filed voting fraud charges, declared the denunciations of the elections 
to be “rather strong and they are coming from all directions.”!® The well- 
known private watchdog organization, NAMFREL (National Citizens 
Movement for Free Elections), whose denunciations of the outcome of the 
presidential “snap” election of February 7, 1986, had been a major factor 
in the downfall of Marcos and the subsequent legitimization of Aquino, 
declared within days of the May 11 poll that Aquino’s party “may have 
cheated in the elections.”!7 NAMFREL, whose own election supervisory 
procedures were criticized by Laurel, admitted there had been election 
fraud—e.g., in a May 20 letter to COMELEC it reported that “our chap- 
ters in Malabon and Navotas assess the magnitude of irregularities ob- 
served . . . as the worst since 1984.”!8 Some 300 local government 
“officers in charge,” appointed by Aquino as replacements for Marcos’s 
local officials and making up much of the rice-roots government peer 
structure, were ordered dismissed by Local Government Secretary Ferrer 
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for having openly or actively campaigned on behalf of pro-Aquino candi- 
dates. In the armed forces, meanwhile, letters began circulating urging the 
military to reconsider their allegiance to Aquino because of fraud in the 
elections, and at least one regional commander, Brigadier Eugenio 
Ocampo, was transferred from his Pampanga post after his revelations of 
extensive election irregularities aroused the ire of local political leaders. 
The perception in many quarters, rightly or wrongly, that the elections 
were deeply flawed came at a time when an upsurge of NPA activity and 
anticommunist vigilantism already had raised new public doubts about the 
effectiveness of constitutional processes and the institutions of government. 
Nicanor Yniguez, head of the principal opposition Senate slate, hardly is 
an unbiased source, but there was some truth in his charge that the exten- 
sive cheating in the election might deepen the violence in the country at a 
time when armed clashes already were taking place in much of the nation 
and “police blotters all over the country are full of crimes related to prop- 
erty and elections.”!? To what extent the government’s own seeming am- 
biguity toward, if not appeasement of the vigilante upsurge may have 
contributed to the elections violence and irregularities is unclear, but six 
days before the May 11 poll it was reported that the Aquino government 
had approved, in principle, the formation and operation of armed vigilante 
groups for self-defense purposes against the NPA, provided that the fire- 
arms of the vigilantes were authorized and licensed (“security guards,” 
military and police “reservists,” and regular military presumably were 
considered authorized ex officio). The vigilante groups would be required 
to “stay away” from elections, they could not be private armies of politi- 
cians, and the regular armed forces would train them—not only in military 
tactics but also in the protection of human rights and due process of law.2° 
The apparent transition in government thinking on the vigilantes, from 
the latter’s “unarmed” status to a sort of semiarmed condition (e.g., the 
“blunt knives” of Nakasaka) and eventually to their being “armed” in 
whole or in part, apparently was troubling to some officials as it was to 
human rights activists. Explaining the government’s apparent new ap- 
proval of vigilante armed status, William Esposo, spokesman for the Local 
Government Department, declared on May 4 that it was “unavoidable” 
when some persons wished to join a vigilante group that they “‘coinciden- 
tally” would be authorized to carry firearms.*! He gave as examples not 
only the military but other officials “who have licensed guns.” Perhaps 
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wisely he did not mention nonofficials who also had got licenses to obtain 
and carry firearms. 

As concerns and reassurances on firearms control and vigilante groups 
were traded, violent clashes in the countryside and the deadly train of as- 
sassinations went on. In the all-pervasive gunplay, champions of the left 
such as the prominent labor leader, Rolando Olalia (murdered on Novem- 
ber 13, 1986, by two assassins described as “ex-military” by the Aquino 
government), fell victim as did some anticommunist stalwarts and vigi- 
lante supporters such as Local Government Secretary Ferrer, whose name 
reportedly had been placed by the NPA on a list of “people’s enemies” 
marked for liquidation.22 Ferrer was killed near his suburban Manila 
home on August 2, 1987, in the first murder of a sitting cabinet member in 
Philippine history. By mid-November 1987, the NPA was said to have 
gained control of one-fifth of the country’s 42,000 villages, and in Manila 
killings of military and police were reported to “continue unabated.”?? In 
such an environment few sought to inquire how much of the killing actu- 
ally might be the work of provocateurs bent on polarizing political conflict 
and destabilizing the Aquino regime. Whether Olalia’s killers actually had 
a military background, what had happened to them when they became 
“exmilitary,” or whether the assassins of Ferrer really were members of 
the NPA “Sparrow” hit squad in Manila, as was widely rumored, were all 
questions unlikely to find answers. By the first week of November 1987, 
scores of officially sanctioned or semiofficially tolerated vigilante groups 
were being formed in Manila with the concurrence of the police authori- 
ties; “thousands of people,” reportedly, were streaming into Manila police 
stations to apply for vigilante membership.2+ Such a development did not 
seem conducive to lessening either the existing gunplay or the danger of 
provocateurs. 

By this time the Aquino government apparently had decided to make 
the best of the situation and proceed formally with the legitimization of the 
vigilantes. Unfortunately, but to the advantage of many available “guns- 
for-hire” looking for status and employment, this legitimization process 
was suffused with, and confused by different directives and lack of plan- 
ning. Among 42 decrees issued by Aquino on July 27, 1987, the last day 
before relinquishing her legislative decree authority to the newly elected 
Philippine Congress, was one establishing a Citizens’ Army to be com- 
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posed mainly of reservists and inactive-status military personnel. But the 
same decree also provided that “all able-bodied citizens” would undergo 
military training and would be available for defense in their home areas. 
Had conscription come to the Philippines? And just how would the new 
Citizens’ Army be integrated with the still-existing CHDF, with various 
flourishing private armies, and with the plethora of paramilitary vigilante 
groups? To compound the confusion, the Defense Department had an- 
nounced two months earlier that a new network of civilian armed bands, 
to be called the Civilian Volunteer Force Defense Organization (CVFDO), 
would be formed in the future. Presumably, the various existing paramili- 
tary and vigilante groups would metamorphose into the CVFDO. Had 
Aquino with her decree establishing the Citizens’ Army merely legitimized 
the status of the new CVFDO (soon abbreviated to CVO—Civilian Volun- 
teer Organization), or what was the relationship to be? More important, 
perhaps, nothing was said either in the decree or in the earlier Defense 
Department announcement about what relationship the Philippine reserve 
military would have to the new “citizen” volunteers or how the latter were 
to be trained and supervised. With vigilante groups mushrooming every- 
where, the president at one point even seemed to be turning to the idea of 
“adopting” and “nationalizing” just one such group, the Nakasaka, and 
turning it into a standardized model for anticommunist vigilantes through- 
out the country. Soon, however, Aquino was saying that her suggestion 
had been misinterpreted, and that she never had endorsed the Nakasaka. 

On October 30, a new attempt to bring some order to the vigilante 
movement was made when Defense Department officials listed a new set of 
guidelines for all vigilante groups. Membership was to be voluntary, mem- 
bers would be thoroughly screened by the police and military in order to 
keep out the criminal element, vigilantes could not interfere in government 
functions, they could not be the private armies of the powerful or of polit- 
ical groups, and they would be strictly limited to defensive activities. 
However, vigilantes would be encouraged to collect intelligence informa- 
tion for the police. Monitoring agencies to oversee vigilante activity would 
be established by the Local Government and Defense departments, by the 
government’s Human Rights Commission, and by the AFP. Local gov- 
ernment officials were to supervise the issuance and use of guns by the 
vigilante groups. Implementation of these guidelines has been slow and 
uneven. By late February 1988, for example, there was still little indica- 
tion that the private armies of local political elites, sugar barons, and busi- 
ness tycoons, or all the old paramilitary elements still affiliated with the 
Civilian Home Defense Force had made the transition to a new officially 
supervised status as Civilian Volunteer Organizations under the October 
1987 guidelines. The violence surrounding the January 18, 1988, local 
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elections and the public reaction to continuing clashes with the NPA sug- 
gested that, guidelines or not, the new vigilantism was but an offshoot of 
the old problem of private armies and paramilitary bands. Indicative of an 
environment in which vigilantism is likely to continue to flourish was the 
Official announcement by the NPA’s Alex Boncayao Brigade sent to the 
Philippine press on January 20, 1988, declaring that its recent wave of 
attacks and killings in the Philippine capital had been “an error” that now 
had been “rectified.” Henceforth, said the statement, the brigade’s assassi- 
nations would be more selective, focusing on more prominent people, in- 
cluding U.S. personnel and targets, and the killings thus would be 
“political statements.”’2° 


Who Are the Vigilantes? 


How many, who, or what are the vigilantes? In April 1986, two months 
after Aquino had taken office, intelligence sources of the Philippine Con- 
stabulary reported that there were “131 private armies still operating na- 
tionwide” in the Philippines.26 By March 1987, when Aquino announced 
her directive ordering the disbanding of the CHDF and other armed 
groups, the total number of various private armies and vigilante organiza- 
tions reportedly was estimated by the Philippine armed forces to be “more 
than 260.2’ The latter figure may well be too high. The present author’s 
estimate, on the basis of assessments by various military, local journalistic, 
human rights, and other sources in the Philippines, is about 200 at the 
most. Moreover, these same sources estimate that, excluding the 24,000 or 
so NPA guerrillas, the 4,000 members scattered over various factions of 
the Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF) that seeks autonomy/inde- 
pendence for Muslims in the south, and the 45,000 persons still nominally 
affiliated with the CHDF today, the total number of more or less hardcore 
members of various vigilante and paramilitary groups today is at the most 
30,000. However, there are perhaps an equal number of part-time “auxil- 
laries.” Bands range in size from three or four dozen to three or four 
thousand individuals. 

The vigilantes have never wanted for weapons. Few Asian nations this 
side of Pakistan’s North-West Frontier have had as lively a covert trade in 
firearms as the Philippines. In April 1986 Constabulary intelligence of- 
ficers estimated that the then existing: private armies had some 8,700 fire- 
arms in their possession—almost certainly too low a figure. In the closing 
days of the Marcos administration, U.S. officials in Washington kept voic- 
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ing concern over the smuggling of U.S. arms to Philippine private armies, 
some of which were being run by influential pro-Marcos businessmen.?® 
One foreign observer of an anticommunist vigilante group in the hamlet of 
Luas, central Cebu, in April 1987 described the variety of weaponry dis- 
played as “rifles with barrels fashioned from water pipes, huge revolvers 
with footlong barrels that fire M-16 automatic rifle ammunition, and ‘one 
shots,’ small derringer-like pistols that are thrown away after one shot.”2? 
The “legitimization” of the vigilantes through the new CVO system has 
made access to weapons even easier thanks to a cooperative Philippine 
military, especially in Negros, Cebu, and Mindanao. 

Though the categories of the so-called private armies in the Philippines 
today overlap, broadly speaking they may be divided into two main 
groups: community vigilantes and more formally organized paramilitary 
organizations like the CHDF, the latter groups initiated and relatively bet- 
ter supervised by regional or local army and constabulary commands. In 
the first group belong the many anticommunist, local self-defense organi- 
zations that have been proliferating since the beginning of 1987 with the 
failure of the peace negotiations between the NPA-NDF and the Aquino 
government. The community vigilantes should be further divided into at 
least three types of bands: (a) those inspired by reputedly spontaneous 
“people power” that, with the quiet backing of local civil or military au- 
thorities, seek a broad base from which to ferret out NPA infiltrators; 
(b) religious-charismatic or cultlike armed organizations, which are 
smaller in size and some of which are continuations of similar groups in 
the Marcos era; and (c) the armed retainers of politicians-businessmen, 
landowners, or sugar barons committed not only to struggle against local 
NPA insurgents, but also against the implementation of government poli- 
cies believed to be harmful to their interests, such as land reform measures. 
In this third group, there may be vague talk of secession and independence 
for their area, as in Negros, should that become necessary. 

The Alsa Masa is representative of the first category in the community 
vigilante grouping, although the ephemeral fluidity of groups, member- 
ships, and leaders in this category always should be emphasized. Alsa 
Masa, which originated in the Agdao slum of Davao in Mindanao in No- 
vember 1986, was organized by half a dozen disgruntled ex-NPA mem- 
bers, among them its present chairman, Rolando Cagay, a former NPA 
“tax collector” and now a tire dealer. These individuals claim to have run 
afoul of the bloody internal power struggle and purges within the CPP 
ranks over the party tactics to be followed in the closing days of the 
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Marcos administration, and specifically over the party’s attempt at united 
front strategy in the early Aquino era. By mid-February 1987 the Alsa 
Masa organization was said to have grown to 3,000 members. But as it 
began its pursuit of the NPA and Sparrow hit squads in the back alleys of 
Davao and among the city’s more than a million inhabitants, and gradu- 
ally extended its operations into the surrounding countryside, the organi- 
zation began receiving mixed reviews, particularly when it became 
apparent that the publicity surrounding Alsa Masa spurred the formation 
throughout Mindanao, Cebu, and elsewhere of a plethora of similar organ- 
izations. Military spokesmen praised Alsa Masa for providing valuable 
intelligence to the armed forces that led to the discovery and destruction of 
a number of communist hideouts, both in Davao City and in Davao del 
Sur Province. General Ramos lauded the group’s members during a Da- 
vao visit for ‘defending their area against Communist rebels in accordance 
with the law.”°° But by February 1987 Alsa Masa also had been repeat- 
edly and severely criticized by human rights groups for allegedly commit- 
ting all kinds of abuses—summary executions, looting, and deep 
involvement in criminal racketeering. 

It soon became apparent as well that any unarmed status of Alsa Masa 
and of similar vigilante groups that were springing up in its wake was 
something that existed strictly in the eyes of the beholder. By mid-June, 
the influential Catholic Bishops Conference of the Philippines warned 
President Aquino of the “growing human rights violations by vigilante 
groups in the countryside,” of which the bishops said they had witnesses 
and other evidence.7! As so often has happened with Philippine paramili- 
tary organizations in recent decades, Alsa Masa and similar community 
vigilante groups, as they grew, attracted an assortment of criminals and 
roaming guns-for-hire for whom the organization was merely another op- 
portunity to ply their trade under some new cover of legitimacy. In this 
connection, the close collaboration between Alsa Masa and official law en- 
forcement agencies gave cause for concern. Alsa Masa leaders were re- 
ported by the Davao press to be “daily visitors” at city police 
headquarters, and Davao police commanders admitted using Alsa Masa 
members as “very effective guides” in their own anti-NPA operations.3? 

Well before May, Aquino and her cabinet probably had good reason to 
regret any hint of approval—whether ambiguous, implicit, or otherwise— 
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they might have given with respect to the vigilantes. The point at which 
presumably legitimate individual or community self-defense crossed over 
into mere criminality seemed to become more difficult to define. This was 
not only the case in such gangster-ridden cities as Davao, but in the rural 
areas of Mindanao and the Visayas, and in Manila. The publicity, popu- 
larity, and the inevitable rapid imitation of Alsa Masa elsewhere in the 
country seemed to lend a spurious cloak of respectability not only to such 
colorfully named Davao street crime gangs as Tok-tok (the name presuma- 
bly is taken from the sudden, alarming knock on the door), or Akyat (liter- 
ally, “jump over,” perhaps a reference to the agility of gang members in 
escaping pursuit), but also to such groups as the Nakasaka, the KKK 
(Kusog sa Katawan Alang sa Kalinaw—People Power for Peace), Puersa 
Masa (Power of the Masses), Pulahan or Pulahanes (Reds, a name indica- 
tive not of members’ ideology but of the red colored shirts and amulets 
they wear), Cebu City’s CACA (Citizens Against Communism Army), 
Malcom (from Masa Laban sa Komunista—Anti-Communist Masses 
Power) in the Visayas generally, and even an Association of Democratic 
Vigilantes and Concerned Entrepreneurs (ADVANCE) in Manila, an up- 
per middle class antiterrorist support group. 

By midyear, the Philippine press was constantly reporting the exploits of 
community vigilantes. Here one would be told that in Legaspi City, Al- 
bay, an armed anticommunist vigilante group calling itself, probably with- 
out conscious irony, Movement Against Violence in Bicol was being 
secretly organized, and that in Leyte members of Puersa Masa recently 
had been “repulsing” NPA raiders and killing alleged NPA “tax collec- 
tors.” Meanwhile, from Tagum, Davao del Norte Province, it was re- 
ported that the KKK had liberated “almost all” districts of the city from 
NPA control, and in Butuan City at the same time, a “full blown war” 
reportedly had erupted between the Pulahanes and NPA insurgents who 
were said to have been killing local farmers. Elsewhere one might read 
that Manila Governor Jejomar Binay had announced he would arm local 
barangay leaders in his area and even “‘concerned citizens” to combat the 
NPA’s “intensified terror,” and that district officials and business leaders 
had responded by organizing the earlier cited ADVANCE. From the is- 
land of Palawan in the southern Philippines, vigilante groups were re- 
ported to have taken the field against the secessionist MNLF and their 
sympathizers, and a majority of Palawanos were said to be “increasingly 
irritated” over the “taxation” being imposed on them by the local 
MNLEF.?3 
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While vigilantism seemed to have caught fire throughout much of the 
country by mid-1987, there also were growing numbers of reports that 
mere crime seemed to be the real objective of some of these community 
self-defense groups. In a number of districts of Agusan del Sur at the end 
of June, for example, a band of Pulahanes began attacking and robbing 
local farmers, eventually forcing the evacuation of dozens of families, and 
in and around Ozamis City a new self-styled “Alsa Masa-type vigilante 
group” called Kuratong Baleleng (Liberation Force), led by an ex-convict, 
reportedly began committing robberies and holdups as well as presumably 
engaging in anticommunist action.*+ At about the same time General de 
Villa, then chief of the Philippine Constabulary, expressed doubts that 
NPA “Sparrow” hit squads alone were responsible for the recent killings 
of seven police officers in Metropolitan Manila. Reporting on de Villa’s 
doubts, the Philippine Star Weekly in its June 21-27 issue said that some 
criminal gangs in the capital “are using the red scare to rub out policemen 
on their hit list.” Other community self-defense groups like the Nakasaka, 
first organized in Davao City in January 1987, appeared to have remained 
relatively free from taints of criminality; typically, Nakasaka members 
have been described by foreign reporters as organizing neighborhoods to 
watch for strangers, with people ringing bells or banging pots if they ap- 
proach. Indeed, Davao del Sur’s provincial commander at one point was 
quoted as saying of the Nakasaka that “‘we do not allow them to fight the 
Communists. It is enough that they are united,” and “there have been no 
reports of clashes between Nakasaka and the NPA.”> On the other hand, 
some Alsa Masa fighters may have been hiding behind Nakasaka, or a 
number of Nakasaka members may sometimes have felt the need to take 
more drastic action against the NPA. There are Constabulary reports, for 
example, that in such regions as Digos, Matanao, and Magsaysay, Alsa 
Masa groups have been calling themselves Nakasaka. 

The Aquino regime tortuously wound its way toward the legitimization 
of vigilante groups in the second half of 1987, even amidst mounting con- 
cern over their human rights abuses. At the same time, a wave of popular 
enthusiasm to become a member of an armed band—any armed band— 
presumably dedicated to fighting communists, seemed to engulf the nation. 
Vigilantism played on the aura of romanticized gangsterism that long has 
been a feature of the pervasive pattern of private armies and extrajudicial 
violence in Philippine political culture. And to the hordes of unemployed 
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and underemployed male youths, affiliation with a gang, particularly now 
that such groups were being encouraged and protected by new government 
legislation, appeared to offer all manner of opportunities in the free-for-all 
underground economy. 

In the first week of November 1987, within 48 hours after General Alex- 
ander Aguirre, chief of the Capital Regional Command (Capcom) of the 
greater Manila area police, had announced that the CVO would be organ- 
ized in every district of the city, the rush of thousands of applicants at 
police stations throughout Manila had become so great that applications 
had to be closed. Police officials attributed the rush to public indignation 
over recent slayings of senior police and barangay officials, allegedly by 
members of the NPA’s Alex Boncayao Brigade. Despite protests by legal 
and human rights circles, covert counterinsurgency tactics—such as so- 
called saturation drives—were employed in which the police and their 
“eyes and ears” (CVO units) fanned out throughout the capital and other 
major cities, forcibly entering premises at will, beating up suspects to ex- 
tract confessions or incriminating evidence, and generally displaying their 
might with the intention of intimidating NPA cadres or followers hiding in 
slums and alleys.7° When reports of saturation drive indiscipline brought 
renewed criticism of some freewheeling CVO units, recourse was quickly 
had to the formation of “unofficial” CVOs, winked at by the police. This 
was hardly surprising because, independent of local CVO structure and 
supervision, other “people power’’-inspired community vigilante groups 
had continued to spring up. In Cebu City in mid-October, an armed group 
calling itself the Citizens Army for the Preservation of the Duly Consti- 
tuted Democracy was formed, pledging itself inter alia to resist “any at- 
tempt by leftists or rightists” to bring down the Aquino government. By 
early January 1988, this armed group had become part of the mosaic of 
political violence in the local elections. 

Sometimes police officials appeared to be competing with each other in 
the formation of vigilante groups. Even as Capcom Chief Aguirre was 
announcing the organization of the CVO in the capital, a senior colleague 
was announcing the formation of another vigilante group called the Ma- 
nila Crusaders for Peace and Democracy, whose members also would be 
deployed “all over the city.”27 Meanwhile, for much of the human jetsam 
of modern Philippine society, affiliation with a gang seemed to be becom- 
ing an end in itself. In early November 1987, in the area of Sipalay town in 
southern Negros, more than 1,600 NPA insurgents and their supporters 
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not only surrendered to the government, but shortly after organized them- 
selves into Alsa Masa vigilantes in order to fight communism. Such cases 
probably should be borne in mind when reading that by December in the 
Davao area of Mindanao, Alsa Masa vigilantes, amidst numerous allega- 
tions of serious abuses and reports of excessive violence, had effectively 
checked the encroaching NPA’s hold on the city and its surroundings.?® 

Armed charismatic and cultlike vigilante groups already had emerged in 
the Philippines in the 1970s when, under the aegis of the CHDF and local 
army and constabulary commands, religious fervor, heightened by rock 
music sessions, had been whipped up into a zealous anticommunist cru- 
sade. Groups like Rock Christ in Zamboanga del Sur and Misamis Orien- 
tal provinces, and others such as Æl Libre Com (The Liberation 
Command) and the Four Ks (Kasalanan, Kaluwasan, Kinabuki, Kabus— 
Sin, Salvation, Life, Property) employ elaborate initiation rituals stressing 
physical and spiritual invulnerability. Some armed sects, under Protestant 
evangelical influence, stress a rigorous lifestyle of near-ascetic sobriety, 
while others espouse mixed Roman Catholic and local animistic tenets. 
Virtually all of these cultlike bands, at one time or another, enjoyed army 
or CHDF protection. The once notorious Rock Christ group, active in the 
two Zamboangas until the early 1980s and responsible for at least a hun- 
dred killings, had been encouraged and supplied with weapons by person- 
nel of the 125th Philippine Airborne Company stationed in Pagadian 
City.3? Other more recent organizations deliberately cultivate a reputation 
for cruelty and the bizarre to inspire fear. The Tadtad band (known vari- 
ously also as Sagrada Corazon de Jesus or Sagrado Corazon Senor—Sacred 
Heart of Jesus or Sacred Heart of God) was formed in Davao around 1984 
and has spread through much of Mindanao, becoming notorious both for 
its indiscriminate executions of real or suspected NPA followers and for 
dismembering, particularly decapitating, its victims (tadtad, in fact, means 
chopping up) and occasionally even drinking their blood. Despite such 
theatrical rituals, the loyalties of members of these bands tend to be fleet- 
ing, seemingly transferring readily to new, psychologically and materially 
more rewarding organizations. 

Since time immemorial, Philippine hacienderos and other planters, 
wealthy businessmen, and powerful political figures, as much out of fear of 
being kidnapped as for a conspicuous display of power, have had their 
private armies of bodyguards and retainers. It was not uncommon in the 
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Marcos era, for instance, for provincial governors in strife-torn Mindanao 
or for wealthy sugar barons in Negros to “adopt” local CHDF units, fi- 
nance them with the tacit approval of local army commands, and, in effect, 
turn them into their own armed forces. The Aquino era has brought no 
change in this custom. By her Proclamation No. 131 of July 22, 1987, and 
subsequent executive order, President Aquino instituted a new land reform 
program, but left much of its implementation to legislation to be enacted 
by the newly elected national Congress. The measure has drawn criticism 
from various quarters. For our purposes here, it is sufficient to note that 
both the land expropriation process and the unrealistically low compensa- 
tion alleged to be proposed under the plan infuriated Negros sugar plant- 
ers. The latter took to signing opposition manifestoes in their own blood. 
More seriously, around Bacolod and elsewhere in central Negros, the 
sugar planters, supported by estate owners in Luzon, began stockpiling 
arms and training many of their loyal sacadas (field workers) as members 
of new private armies to be used against any attempt to take over their 
land.40 Amidst cries of support for a secessionist “Movement for In- 
dependent Negros,” sugar barons reminded Aquino that “we seceded from 
Spanish colonial rule in 1898 and formed our own Republic of Negros and 
only rejoined the Philippines after the Americans came at the turn of the 
century. We can do it again.”4! Few observers take such talk seriously, 
but another secession-inspired cause, drawing on the abundant supply of 
gun-toting drifters, hardly seems what the country needs. 

Even if the government succeeds in establishing a new national frame- 
work for the type of Citizens Army or Civilian Volunteer Organization 
units that Aquino and Ileto have had in mind, it remains to be seen if such 
a new arrangement would meet one of the military’s major problems as 
perceived by human rights activists: the tendency for the military as well 
as the CHDF to produce quasi-legitimate, paramilitary, “spin off” armed 
organizations. During the later Marcos era, a number of “long range com- 
mands” or CHDF-sanctioned special task forces came into existence, nom- 
inally functioning under, or supervised by local army officers or even by 
the CHDF, but in fact virtually autonomous. A similar process has been 
evident among Metro Manila’s police. In the early 1980s, so-called Secret 
Marshals (special anticrime units of plainclothes police) took to killing sus- 
pected criminals on the streets of the capital. Today, with the NPA’s 
Sparrows gunning down police and other officials in the city, it is the Ea- 
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gles who have been organized. The Eagles are a special anti-NPA unit of 
the Manila Capcom who have been shooting it out with suspected Spar- 
rows. According to some observers, the Eagles, like the Secret Marshals, 
have not developed a reputation for extreme care in the observance of due 
process for criminal suspects. 

As NPA or MNLF pressures increase, the tendency grows to wink at 
the formation of all such groups, whether of the police or those considered 
to be more or less formal adjuncts of a local army or CHDF unit in a given 
region. The tendency is likely to increase further as army commanders 
find themselves caught between the upsurge of nearly indiscriminate vigi- 
lantism and the need to combat communist or Moro guerrillas. Critics 
might point out, moreover, that President Aquino herself hardly seems to 
be in a position to keep the problem of excesses perpetrated by vigilantes 
or other private armies in check when, with the assistance of private Brit- 
ish security systems specialists and of the Mossad (Israeli military intelli- 
gence), she has been developing her own private armed security force, the 
so-called “yellow army” (yellow being the president’s political campaign 
color).42 | 

Meanwhile, in the early months of 1988, vigilante splinter groups con- 
tinued to proliferate. By the end of March, for example, a former Alsa 
Masa leader in Davao had formed his own Contra Force, accusing the 
Alsa Masa parent group of numerous human rights abuses. Even the old 
HUK (Hukbalahap) organization—the major insurgent threat to the Phil- 
ippine government in the 1950s—reportedly is being revived, this time to 
fight the communist NPA. 

The rise of Philippine vigilantism and the Aquino government’s reluc- 
tant but inexorable endorsement of it, serve as further indication that the 
overthrow of Marcos has not meant, thus far, either a lessening of the 
communist insurgent threat or a change in the violent practices of Philip- 
pine political life. Nor has it meant national economic recovery and stabi- 
lization significant enough to provide opportunity to the hordes of 
unemployed and semiemployed people in the country who continue to live 
on the margins of society. Philippine vigilantism is a symptom that calls 
the prospects for Aquino’s people’s power revolution increasingly into 
question. 
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Turmoil in the Philippines continues to haunt the gov- 
ernment of President Corazon Aquino. On August 28, 1987, rebel soldiers 
attempted a coup in Manila that, for a moment, came close to success. 
The rebels attacked the presidential palace and after being repulsed there, 
dispersed throughout the metropolitan area, seizing and occupying critical 
points including armed forces headquarters. Although the rebellion was 
quickly suppressed, it was not without significant costs to an administra- 
tion increasingly viewed as weak and indecisive. 

The president’s problems are not confined to military dissatisfaction. At 
least within urban areas, she has suffered an erosion of the broad political 
base that brought her to power in February 1986. The left, representing a 
broad political spectrum that includes noncommunist supporters of 
Aquino, has been increasingly critical and its dissatisfaction has been 
powerfully demonstrated. For example, two days before the attempted 
coup, a leftist-led national strike protested a government move to raise oil 
and gasoline prices. Many of the demonstrators had been Aquino support- 
ers, and their strike efforts were at least partly successful. In a politically 
damaging reversal, Aquino, who earlier had insisted that higher prices 
were necessary, agreed to a partial rollback.! At that point, the govern- 
ment was caught in a possibly unresolvable dilemma. In September, Presi- 
dent Aquino accepted the resignation of Joker Arroyo, her controversial 
executive secretary. This, coupled with other administrative moves, was 
designed to improve relations with the armed forces, which considered Ar- 
royo to be antimilitary. Later that month, Aquino responded to another 
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area of military complaint; in a departure from earlier practice, she ‘“‘un- 
leashed” the armed forces against rural-based communist guerrillas. Ac- 
cording to a government spokesman, soldiers operating in a major 
campaign in the Bicol region southeast of Manila could mount “any kind 
of offensive” with “absolutely no restraint.” 

Whether such moves will improve government-military relations is 
problematic, but in fairness to Aquino it should be noted that ongoing 
problems with the military have their roots in the Marcos years. As the 
former president came to rely increasingly upon the armed forces to stay in 
power, he greatly expanded both the size and role of the military and 
granted his officer corps unprecedented influence in civilian matters. 
Politicization and corruption of the military were inevitable, and these 
constitute a major part of the Marcos legacy with which the Aquino gov- 
ernment must deal. The task of reforming the military, which along with 
the Roman Catholic church is one of the Philippines’ two most powerful 
institutions, is daunting. For many Filipino soldiers, operating within a 
democratic framework is both relatively new and unacceptable. One indi- 
cation of the extent of democracy’s erosion within the military was re- 
vealed in an unlikely venue, the prestigious Philippine Military Academy 
(PMA). For these future officers democracy is, at best, a nuisance. Dur- 
ing the August rebellion, the vast majority of cadets voted overwhelmingly 
to support the rebels.’ 

Recent moves by the government, coupled with earlier steps such as the 
removal of senior officers loyal to Marcos, are important parts of any com- 
prehensive attempt to reform the military, but much more needs to be 
done. Too many young and impoverished recruits view the armed forces 
as little more than an “employment agency.”* Missing for many Filipino 
soldiers, recruit and veteran alike, is any sense of mission consistent with 
democratic principles. Yet, beyond Manila’s seemingly endless political 
theater, the threats in the countryside are real and the military’s perform- 
ance will be critical to the nation’s hopes for survival. 

In one sense, the Philippines is fortunate; there is no threat of foreign 
invasion and the military’s role is limited to the suppression of internal 
rebellion. Of the two separate and distinct insurgencies in the country, 
both rural-based, the communist-led rebellion poses the more dangerous 
threat. According to a recent Philippine intelligence estimate, there are 
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some 25,000 communists, 12,000 of them in the Communist Party’s New 
People’s Army (NPA).° In the countryside rebel strength continues to 
grow, albeit at a slower rate than during the Marcos years. The other 
rebellion, the Muslim secessionist movement led by the Moro National 
Liberation Front (MNLF), is concentrated in the Muslim region of the 
southern Philippines. During the late 1970s the independence movement 
was contained but never extinguished, as the government combined an ef- 
fective program of military pressure and political reforms. Critical talks 
between the Aquino government and the MNLF on autonomy for the 
Muslim areas collapsed in 1987, and there has been sporadic fighting be- 
tween Muslim and government forces since, along with rumors of the im- 
minent return of full-scale warfare in the south. If that occurs, Manila will 
face the worst possible scenario: a major two-front war that the military, 
in its present state of disarray, is not assured of winning. 

A significant part of Aquino’s dilemma is that in pursuing the related 
objectives of improved relations with the military and the larger goal of 
military reform, the president could alienate many of her allies in noncom- 
munist but leftist “cause-oriented’”’ groups. In the national strike of Au- 
gust 1987, the strength of these groups and their willingness to confront 
the government were evident. Aquino will inevitably incur their wrath, 
should she be perceived as deferring too much to the military. A possible 
solution, if there is one, may lie in moves that would improve the average 
soldier’s lot, while reestablishing the type of discipline necessary to avoid a 
future repetition of the armed forces’ sorry record on human rights. One 
avenue might be to reduce gradually and judiciously the size of the mili- 
tary, with savings to go to salaries, equipment, and training, including ex- 
tensive and compulsory education on the military’s role in a democracy. 
Speaker of the House Ramon Mitra said as much when he described the 
type of force suitable for the Philippines’ economic, political, and military 
conditions. Such a force would be “small, well trained, well paid, and well 
selected.”© That, of course, is an ideal, distant and visionary. The main 
question is whether the Aquino administration, or any civilian govern- 
ment, can survive to see its realization. 

The tragedy of the turmoil in Manila is that it threatens recent and valu- 
able democratic gains, weakening Philippine institutions in the face of reli- 
gious and political insurgencies. Since taking office, President Aquino has 
successfully pursued an impressive agenda aimed at the full restoration of 
democracy. There is a new constitution, overwhelmingly approved by Fil- 
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ipino voters in February 1987, as well as a bicameral legislature elected in 
May, and local elections were held in January 1988. In short, in approxi- 
mately two years Aquino has restored Philippine democracy as it existed 
prior to the authoritarian tenure of Ferdinand Marcos. The problem is 
that her accomplishments in this area, however impressive, may not be 
enough. The Marcos years destroyed the Philippine economy, danger- 
ously politicized the armed forces, and alienated millions of Filipinos in- 
cluding thousands who continue to bear arms against their government. 
The wounds in the body of this divided society are hard to heal, and some 
have started to question Aquino’s mettle for the tasks ahead. To a degree, 
some fears have been allayed. Unlike earlier coup attempts, which were 
resolved through negotiations marked by the absence of credible punish- 
ment for the instigators, President Aquino was firm in handling the latest 
crisis; she ordered government forces to “crush” the revolt. In so doing, 
she helped to reestablish the credibility of her leadership and, more impor- 
tantly, the principle of civilian control over the military. The primacy of 
that principle is, of course, crucial to maintaining the Philippines’ tenuous 
democratic renaissance, and on this critical point the United States can be 
of assistance. 

Because of key American military bases in the Philippines, the U.S. has 
a vested interest in promoting political stability. In advancing that goal, a 
wise U.S. policy must be based on a clear understanding that in the Philip- 
pines democracy has no effective substitute. American policy must firmly 
oppose attempts by the military or other right wing groups to subvert ex- 
isting procedures, and it must categorically oppose any forceful or illegal 
attempt to topple the democratically elected government. The United 
States, which supplies and to a lesser extent trains the Philippine military, 
may have sufficient leverage to reduce the likelihood of future military 
revolts. The most obvious audience for this message is the military’s 
highly politicized officer corps; its members must fully understand U.S. 
resolve on the question of Philippine democracy and have a clear, unequtv- 
ocal grasp of the link between the Philippine military’s actions and U.S.- 
imposed consequences. Specifically, politically inclined Philippine military 
officers must realize that if a future coup succeeds, the U.S. will both with- 
hold recognition of the new government and suspend military assistance. 
Earlier American attempts to convey this sentiment apparently have been 
insufficiently persuasive. For example, Col. Gregorio Honasan, the leader 
of the August 1987 coup attempt, downplayed President Reagan’s strong 
statement of support for President Aquino.’ Implicit in Honasan’s atti- 
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tude was his belief that had the coup succeeded, U.S. aid and recognition 
would have been forthcoming, democracy’s demise notwithstanding. 

For their part, the communists are complicating the task of military 
reform. Assassination teams, so-called Sparrow units, have killed scores of 
soldiers, policemen, and government officials. In October 1987 leftist as- 
sassins shot and killed one retired and two active-duty U.S. servicemen 
near Clark Air Base, a major American military facility north of Manila. 
Before these murders, communist rebels had mostly refrained from attack- 
ing either U.S. personnel or bases. A warning was later issued, presumably 
from the communists, that more Americans, as well as U.S. interests, 
would be targeted if American military aid to the Philippines was in- 
creased. If the warning proves to be true, it will signal the communists’ 
intention to dangerously raise the U.S. profile in the midst of Philippine 
instability. If so, the timing is propitious. In 1991, the treaty governing 
American bases in the Philippines expires, and in 1988 Filipino and Amer- 
ican negotiators are meeting in an attempt to reach agreement on the fu- 
ture of these installations. 

A significant part of U.S. economic and military aid to Manila is tied to 
the U.S. military presence in the Philippines, and part of the reason for the 
killings doubtless is to sever that link by raising the post-Vietnam specter 
of direct American military involvement. If the attacks continue, the ques- 
tion of keeping the bases and risking direct U.S. military intervention 
could surface as a major issue in domestic American politics. By threaten- 
ing American lives, facilities, and interests, however, the communists are 
playing a deadly, double-edged game. Their actions could prompt a con- 
certed U.S. military response that could overwhelm the NPA, but at the 
same time such actions could serve other rebel goals that would justify the 
‘risk. 

Unfortunately, the Aquino government has moved increasingly toward 
a military solution as the main answer to the rebellion and, as part of its 
approach, has sanctioned the use of anticommunist vigilantes and other 
paramilitary groups. The problem with such organizations is that once 
officially sanctioned or tolerated, they prove exceedingly hard to control. 
Philippine history is replete with examples of private militias used to forci- 
bly pursue a number of objectives, and the violence perpetrated by these 
militias has traditionally had a profound, destabilizing effect. After World 
War II, the use of force against peasants by landlord-controlled militias— 
coupled with Manila’s failure to prevent such attacks—was one of the rea- 
sons for an earlier, leftist-led, rural-based revolt, the Hukbalahap move- 
ment. Over the long term, the elusive goal of stability would be better 
served by a direction opposite the one being taken by Manila. Certainly, 
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reforming the military is a key; this means not only improved training, 
equipment, and pay, but also a reduction in size. In part, this could be 
accomplished through the dismissal of those soldiers and officers unwilling 
to adhere to democratic constraints, the core of which is civilian control of 
the military. Reform is not advanced by the addition of ill-trained vigilan- 
tes, whose history is inextricably tied to political instability. To the extent 
that such groups operate with government approval, the groundwork is 
laid for greater turmoil in the future. 

President Aquino must also exert forceful leadership on another front. 
Prior to the convening of Congress in July 1987, the president possessed 
broad dictatorial powers and could have issued a decree mandating com- 
prehensive rural reform, long one of the Philippines’ most controversial 
issues that, for many peasants, is also the litmus test of her leadership. 
Aquino did not, and instead referred the issue to Congress, the traditional 
bailiwick of the landed elite. Had comprehensive reform been imple- 
mented during that time, many experts agree that the NPA would have 
had difficulty maintaining its rural mass base. Instead, the future of such a 
measure is uncertain and to the degree that it is, violence in the country- 
side will continue. 


Nationalism and U.S. Bases Negotiations 

Against the background of domestic turmoil, the Philippine government 
must address questions in the U.S.-Philippine relationship, the most criti- 
cal of which is under discussion this year: the future of U.S. military bases 
in the country. From the American perspective, the bases are an essential 
part of the U.S. defense perimeter. From the Philippines, U.S. planes and 
ships patrol the Western Pacific and the South China Sea; ships can 
quickly enter the Indian Ocean through three straits—Malacca, Sunda, 
and Lombok—each one a narrow, strategically important “chokepoint.” 
The establishment of an impressive Soviet naval and air presence in Viet- 
nam has dramatically increased the bases’ value. 

Under Ferdinand Marcos, renewing the bases agreement was a foregone 
conclusion, and the only real question was the extent of U.S. compensa- 
tion. In 1979, and again five years later, the terms of compensation were 
satisfactory: $500 million in economic and military assistance for the ini- 
tial period, and $900 million for the current five-year term. If no agree- 
ment is reached in the negotiations now underway, the 1947 treaty 
governing the bases will expire in 1991. Given the long and largely harmo- 
nious relationship between the United States and the Philippines, it was 
once virtually assumed by both parties that an American military presence 
would be perpetually tolerable for Filipinos. That assumption is now less 
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certain. President Aquino, on the question of the bases, has remained dis- 
creet. On several occasions, she has insisted on keeping her options 
“open,” and has even spoken at least once of the “eventual removal of the 
bases.” 

Such talk makes U.S. defense planners extremely nervous, for there are 
at present no viable alternatives to the Philippine bases. Their unease has 
been compounded by strong anti-bases sentiment within the Philippine 
Senate, which must confirm by two-thirds vote any agreement reached by 
U.S.-Philippine negotiating teams. At present, the prospects are not prom- 
ising. Recent senatorial criticism has focused on the suspicion that nuclear 
arms are stored at the bases and aboard U.S. military ships. Opponents 
argue that the presence of such weapons violates Article II, Section 8, of 
the Philippine Constitution, which commands the government to pursue 
“a policy of freedom from nuclear weapons in [Philippine] territory.” The 
U.S. response has been a refusal to “confirm or deny” the presence of nu- 
clear arms. 

In August 1987, twelve of the 24 senators cosponsored legislation ban- 
ning nuclear arms from Philippine territory and imposing criminal sanc- 
tions against arms importers and Philippine officials tolerating such 
imports. Ironically, the strong anti-bases attitude of many senators differs 
widely from that held by the general population, the vast majority of 
whom are either indifferent to the issue or favor retaining the bases. A 
recent poll showed that only 34% of those queried were even aware that 
there were U.S. military bases in the Philippines.? Those results are con- 
sistent with an earlier national survey in which only 23% opposed the 
bases.!° At some point, the lack of significant public hostility to the Amer- 
ican military presence may be important to the bases’ future, as the consti- 
tution states that a new bases agreement can be made subject to a voter 
referendum. However, the Senate must first endorse any agreement, and 
its approval is uncertain. 

The attitude of anti-bases senators reflects a small but growing sense of 
Philippine nationalism, a sentiment still largely confined to Filipino leaders 
as surveys on the bases indicate. There is now a greater willingness by 
nationalist politicians to disagree with the United States on important mat- 
ters, such as the bases. It would be a profound mistake for the U.S. to 
underestimate the current strength, or more importantly, the potential of 
Philippine nationalism as it applies to the bases, or to not understand that 
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the anti-bases position has deep roots. Even at the time of Philippine inde- 
pendence in 1946, there was significant but unsuccessful opposition to 
maintaining U.S. bases in the country. Critics in the Philippine Congress 
felt that the bases would potentially involve their newly independent coun- 
try in American conflicts and, of equal import, constitute an infringement 
of Philippine sovereignty. Both themes exist today, and although anti- 
bases voices make up a distinct minority, at least within the general popu- 
lation, the recent past has strengthened them. 

U.S. support for Marcos’s authoritarian regime was based almost en- 
tirely upon the former president’s endorsement of the American military 
presence. America’s prioritization of strategic concerns—a theme particu- 
larly evident during the Reagan administration—over the future of Philip- 
pine democracy shocked and saddened many opposition political leaders 
such as Jovito Salonga, the president of the Senate. Although Marcos is 
gone, a residue of resentment toward the U.S. has helped fuel anti-bases 
sentiment. For years Salonga and other opposition figures were exiles in 
the United States, tolerated but largely ignored by the Reagan administra- 
tion. Now the former exiles are in power in Manila, and their presence has 
been felt in Washington. Salonga, for example, was one of the sponsors of 
the controversial bill banning nuclear weapons from the Philippines. 

Yet, to discount continuation of the bases agreement would be prema- 
ture, current opposition notwithstanding. Statutory and constitutional 
antinuclear provisions are subject to an important constitutional caveat. 
Specifically, the pursuit of a nuclear free policy must also be “consistent 
with the national interest.” It is arguably within the “national interest” of 
the Philippines to continue the American military presence beyond 1991. 
The immediate loss of the bases would create an enormous vacuum that 
the Philippines cannot hope to fill in the near future. The bases employ 
more than 42,000 Filipinos and pump much needed capital—about $350 
million annually—into local economies. Moreover, the present U.S. five- 
year economic and military assistance package is tied to the presence of the 
bases in the country. In all likelihood, should agreement be reached dur- 
ing this year’s talks, that assistance will be dramatically increased. Beyond 
serious economic needs, other factors favor retention of the bases. Ameri- 
can military assistance is critical to any hope of suppressing the Marxist 
and Muslim insurgencies. More importantly, the Philippine Armed 
Forces strongly favors continuing the bases beyond 1991, and with contin- 
uation, the U.S. arms “pipeline.” On this matter, the government will seek 
the military’s advice; one effect of the August 1987 coup attempt has been 
an expansion of influence by the armed forces on government decisions. 
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On the question of the bases, the counsel of the generals is unlikely to go 
unheeded. 

In preparing for negotiations, U.S. policy makers must understand that 
change is coming, however incrementally, to the Philippines. The nation- 
alist sentiment, which manifests itself primarily as opposition to the bases, 
is growing and a wise American policy must be willing to adjust accord- 
ingly. Ideally, the U.S. must start preparing for a time when the American 
military presence in its former colony is either gone or drastically reduced. 
That time will not come soon, but it would be a mistake for American 
planners to view an extension of the bases as an affirmation of the status 
quo. Rather, an extension should be looked upon as a period of grace 
during which two allies can realistically and cooperatively adjust to a post- 
bases future. 

Such an adjustment must inevitably include a decision by the Associa- 
tion of Southeast Asian Nations (ASEAN) to share the burden of regional 
defense. On this difficult issue, ASEAN’s attitude is decidedly ambivalent. 
Officially, the organization endorses the idea, contained in a 1971 declara- 
tion, that its region ts a “Zone of Peace, Freedom and Neutrality 
(ZOPFAN),”!! but such endorsement is far removed from current polit- 
ical and strategic realities. For ASEAN members, Soviet adventurism in 
Indochina makes the U.S. military presence desirable, even essential. For 
ASEAN’s majority, a category excluding the Philippines given the failure 
to attain the ZOPFAN ideal, the military status quo—an American de- 
fense umbrella based in the Philippines—is perfect. For the majority, it is 
the best of available options: regional security without the political 
problems of hosting foreign military bases. 

Given the growing level of political violence in the Philippines that 
could trigger the commitment of U.S. troops to the conflict, hostility to the 
bases in the Philippine Senate, and the Soviet military presence in Viet- 
nam, the United States must finally start to lay the groundwork for a new 
regional security format in which the bases in the Philippines may eventu- 
ally be reduced or removed completely. The failure to develop an alterna- 
tive earlier, despite growing evidence of instability during the Marcos 
years, dangerously exposed U.S. policy to the chaotic turns of Philippine 
politics. The most recent and dramatic example occurred during the last 
months of Marcos’s rule when, angered by America’s apparent shift away 
from him, the former president threatened to terminate the bases agree- 
ment. Although Marcos’s threat, in retrospect, was idle, the absence of an 
adequate strategic “fallback” plan dangerously narrowed the number of 
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choices to two: compliance with a potential Marcos directive to close the 
bases, or resistance to such an order, which could have involved the U.S. 
in the use of military force. In the case of the former, departing U.S. mili- 
tary power would likely have been repositioned outside of Southeast Asia, 
an unsatisfactory situation given the Soviet presence in Vietnam. A repeti- 
tion of that scenario must be avoided, and toward this end the U.S. and 
ASEAN must work cooperatively in developing alternatives to American 
bases in the Philippines. 

There is little doubt that the upcoming bases negotiations will be diffi- 
cult. Aside from the substantive and complex issues of duration, condi- 
tions, and compensation, there may also be a dangerous overlay of highly 
charged, disruptive emotionalism.'* The interjection of this element into 
the talks must be avoided, and a critical first step could well be the compo- 
sition of each country’s negotiating team. It is hoped the Philippines will 
be represented by political pragmatists, well versed in the true nature and 
extent of their country’s needs and seeking a future U.S. role that is both 
appropriate and realistic. Members of the American panel, the leader in 
particular, should be experienced in Philippine affairs, sympathetic to the 
trauma of the recent Philippine past and, perhaps most importantly, capa- 
ble of grasping the significance of Philippine nationalism.'? If this founda- 
tion is laid, it may make more likely an accord that satisfies both 
nationalist feeling and U.S. defense interests, and one that would have a 
better chance of surviving what will be the intense scrutiny of a skeptical 
Philippine Senate. Although a solution will not be easy, a constructive 
hint can be gleaned from the thoughts of former Senator Raul Manglapus, 
who is now Secretary of Foreign Affairs. 

Manglapus was a persistent and persuasive critic of Marcos and a for- 
mer exile in the United States. His nationalist credentials are beyond ques- 
tion, and he is highly regarded by his former peers in the Senate. Unlike 
many other nationalists, however, Manglapus is realistic on defense issues. 
In a September 1987 interview in Manila, Manglapus (then a senator) said 
that ZOPFAN, because of the superpowers’ militarization of Southeast 
Asia, was a “long range vision” worthy of pursuit as an “ideal goal.” The 
difference between distant ideal and current political and strategic reality 


12. When a group of American senators visited the Philippines in early 1987, Sen. John 
Melcher of Montana linked further U.S. assistance to continuation of the bases. This public 
linkage, unfortunate and ill-timed at best, was roundly denounced as “blackmail.” See “Mr. 
Melcher’s Blackmail,” Malaya, 14 January 1988. 

13. According to the staff of Sen. Daniel J. Evans (Washington) on March 31, 1988, U.S. 
Ambassador to the Philippines Nicholas Platt heads the U.S. negotiating team. Evans is a 
member of the Senate Subcommittee on East Asian and Pacific Affairs. 
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creates a difficult dilemma for the Philippines. An abrupt departure of the 
American bases, as some nationalists vigorously advocate, would create a 
dangerous military void that would likely be filled by the Soviets. To 
maintain the bases would continue a variety of domestic problems for the 
Philippines, not the least of which is the unhealthy, paternalistic attitude 
characteristic of the current relationship. This “mentality of dependence” 
upon the United States has the dual effect of retarding Filipino efforts to- 
ward national self-sufficiency while fueling resentment against the United 
States. 

Although it is possible the bases will stay in the Philippines beyond 
1991, Manglapus does not view such an extension as permanent. He sees 
Philippine-U.S. relations in a state of transition, with Philippine national- 
ism as the most important element. The change he envisions regarding the 
bases would be gradual, providing all parties with sufficient time to de- 
velop satisfactory alternatives. Manglapus suggests that the first step in 
developing a new security policy is to gain ASEAN’s consensus on the 
need for U.S. bases and, eventually, agreement to disperse American mili- 
tary facilities throughout the region. It is a proposal that merits strong 
U.S. support, particularly given the anticipated resistance of other 
ASEAN members to the prospect of sharing responsibility for regional se- 
curity. ZOPFAN could eventually come into being in the distant future, 
but its realization would have to be preceded by careful talks between 
ASEAN and the United States, to be followed by successful U.S.-ASEAN 
negotiations with the Soviets and possibly the Chinese. To be sure, the 
specific conditions and terms of such a major strategic shift need to be 
carefully studied. However, this general approach, gradual and well 
planned, could satisfy the conflicting demands of American and regional 
security interests and growing Philippine nationalism. Anything less could 
produce what the U.S. and its allies are trying hard to avoid: the unilateral 
removal of American military power from a new and dangerous arena of 
superpower competition. 
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Since 1979 China has introduced one further step in 
its open-door approach to economic modernization by a series of desig- 
nated Open Areas.! It includes the four Special Economic Zones (SEZs) 
designed in early 1979; the Hainan Island Economic Zone, 1982; the 14 
Open Cities designated in 1984; and the three deltaic areas of the Zhujiang, 
South Fujian, and the Changjiang in 1984 (see Figure 1). To some extent 
these Open Areas represent a spatial spread and deepening of the open 
door approach which hinges substantially on direct foreign investment and 
the transfer of technology and management skills from outside the coun- 
try., This strategy forms an important pillar to support China’s ambitious 
“four modernizations.” 

In planning the development of these Open Areas, the Chinese have re- 
lied to some degree on experiences of the developing countries in attracting 
foreign investment. It is therefore no surprise that Chinese economists and 
planners developing strategies for the Open Areas” often use the term ex- 
port processing zone (EPZ) and discuss policies that have been adopted in 
those zones. Indeed the SEZs of China are similar in many ways to the 
EPZs of other developing countries. As centers for export-oriented 
processing industries, their EPZ experiences should be useful when China 
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considers its program of export-led manufacturing growth in the Open Ar- 
eas. However, China’s Open Areas are not homogeneous in their develop- 
ment objectives and resource characteristics, and the development strategy 
for each of these areas may not be the same. It is in the latter context that 
China has to recognize the diversity of these areas and be realistic in con- 
sidering the experiences of the outside world. The purpose of this article is 
to examine the possible differences in nature of the Open Areas and the 
relevance of the EPZ to their development, with emphasis on how the Chi- 
nese may improve their investment climate to attract foreign participation. 
A brief examination of the EPZ experience is first attempted using selected 
Asian examples. In the conclusion, attention is drawn to the limitations of 
foreign investment and the existence of methods other than the EPZ ap- 
proach for promoting export-oriented economic growth in China’s mod- 
ernization drive. 


The Role and Nature of Export 

Processing Zones 
The Shannon EPZ, established in 1959 in Ireland mainly for the purpose 
of meeting an economic depression caused by a change in air cargo trans- 
port between North America and Western Europe, is commonly recog- 
nized as the first EPZ. From the mid-1960s, Shannon’s example was 
deliberately replicated in many developing countries, and by the end of 
1975 various forms of EPZs had been founded in 14 different countries. 
The decade that followed (1975-1985) saw an increased pace of EPZ de- 
velopment, especially in Asia where it became a popular means for the 
promotion of export industries. 

The growth of the EPZ in developing countries during the past two de- 
cades underlines some of the sense of inadequacy of the import- 
substitution approach to industrialization that many developing countries 
had adopted and followed during the 1950s and 1960s. Contrary to its 
hypothesized capability to generate economic progress, import-substitu- 
tion industrialization nurtured many uncompetitive and weak manufactur- 
ing enterprises which could not survive international competition. Many 
that thrive only do so because of strong tariff protection and a host of 
special economic favors bestowed on them by the import-substitution pol- 
icy. These enterprises have few outside links and produce mainly for the 
domestic market—1.e., they are inward-looking industrial activities. As 
they are also often capital-intensive and are vertically integrated within 
their firms, industrial linkages with local manufacturing enterprises are 
limited, resulting in little filtering down of employment generation effects. 
This mode of industrialization also fails to improve the international bal- 
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Fig. 1 Categories of Open Areas of China 
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ance of payments, an important rationale for its promotion. Instead, such 
enterprises consume much of the hard currency earned through the export 
of primary products, due to their dependence on imported technology and 
sometimes even imported raw materials. In light of these considerations, 
the export-led industrialization drive of a few Asian countries such as 
South Korea, Hong Kong, Taiwan, and Singapore seem to offer more posi- 
tive lessons. The common factor in these countries is the recent rapid pace 
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and success of their industrialization through export-led manufacturing, 
which has now become the major pillar of their economies.? 

Despite the adverse experiences, considerations such as internal market 
demand and domestic politics are still powerful enough forces in many 
developing countries to sustain the tmport-substitution type of industriali- 
zation with strong local market orientation and tariff and fiscal protection 
policies. Nevertheless, the promotion of export-oriented manufacturing as 
a complementary part of the overall industrial policy should still have 
some significance in these countries. Since wholesale development of ex- 
port industries is precluded, a viable and pragmatic alternative would seem 
to be the creation of special areas or spectal policy areas to allow the 
growth of industrial enterprises with competitive ability in international 
markets to foster new products and new technology and management 
skills through joint ventures with foreign capital. A special area can serve 
as a tax-free and free-entry platform for both local and foreign enterprises, 
and it may become a convenient and efficient tool for the transfer of tech- 
nology and for better understanding of the international market. 

To develop export industries in many developing countries is a more 
difficult task than to launch import-substitution industrialization. The 
fundamental difficulty lies with inertia in domestic market demand and 
related government policies, a consequence of the mainstream import- 
substitution industrialization that constrains both the efficient flow of capi- 
tal and other factors of production relevant to the establishment and 
growth of export industries. The crux of the EPZ approach is to zone out 
an area of the country and exempt it from certain local policies so that a 
micro-investment climate compatible with the growth of viable export in- 
dustries may develop and enterprises in the zone may fully exploit the 
comparative advantage of the country. Therefore, the EPZ is in essence a 
“policy enclave” in which the industrial promotion policy differs from that 
applied to the country at large. Variations in local circumstances have 
produced shades of difference in actual policies adopted by countries 
within their EPZs. In some countries the promotion of export industries is 
not restricted to the special zones; in India, Malaysia, and Thailand, for 
example, EPZs form only part of the overall export drive in their manufac- 
turing strategies, but high tariffs are still maintained to protect industries 
considered vital to the livelihood of their populations. Thus, countries 
with established EPZs do not necessarily follow an overall strategy of ex- 
port-led industrialization, and EPZs can be adjuncts to a consistent and 
well-established industrialization policy emphasizing internal dynamics. It 
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is against such considerations that EPZs may be classified into two types: 
EPZ I and EPZ II to reflect their varying roles in different countries. 

The EPZ I is found in countries with active programs and reasonable 
conditions for the promotion of export industries. It is a transient phe- 
nomenon and its significance and “special” policy attributes diminish with 
the overall advancement in a country’s development of export-oriented in- 
dustries. Countries where the EPZ II type is found usually subscribe to 
the strategy of import-substitution industrialization and lack long-term 
conditions for active and wholesale development of internationally com- 
petitive export industries. An EPZ II plays a complementary role to main- 
line industrialization strategy and would persist over a longer time period. 
Hong Kong and Singapore, where the whole territory 1s an export-oriented 
free-trade zone, do not belong to the EPZ family. 

Both EPZ I and EPZ II form an integral part of a host country’s overall 
industrialization strategy, the major purposes of which are invariably the 
transfer of advanced technology and management skills for improving in- 
dustrial management, and the enhancement of new investments and rein- 
vestment to promote national economic development. From the above it is 
fair to say that the policy connotations of the EPZ seem to suit the usual 
circumstances of many developing countries, including China. In practice, 
the EPZ concept has to be transformed into actual policies and measures 
for implementation. The key to these involves the EPZ boundary (both in 
a physical and policy sense) and the delineation of the quantum and nature 
of the different flows. Put in a nutshell, this is what is commonly referred 
to as a suitable investment climate. 


Elements of EPZ Investment Climates 
The investment climate of an EPZ involves a three-level hierarchy, each 
level having distinct attributes or investment climate elements: 


Macro-climate—comparative advantages of the host country. 
Meso-climate—measures aimed at restricting and restraining national policies 
and practices that would deter the development of export industries. 
Micro-climate—suitable siting, infrastructure, and incentive package. 


The presence of key investment climate elements at the different levels 
should coexist with a demand factor in the capital-export source in order 
that the EPZ may become an active ground for foreign and joint-venture 
investment in export-oriented manufacturing. The demand factor may be 
caused by cost-minimization considerations; a new locational requirement 
promoted by technological change, a new marketing strategy and market 
expansion, or a combination of all of these. For example, capital export 
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from Japan arising from a labor shortage in the late 1960s took the form 
of direct investment in neighboring countries and was an obvious cost- 
minimization demand factor that benefited the development of EPZs in 
Taiwan and South Korea. Progress in technology in the electronics indus- 
try has resulted in the creation of a seemingly contradictory bipolar devel- 
opment of a capital-intensive and highly automatic parts and components 
subsector and a labor-intensive and low-skill requirement assembly subsec- 
tor. Multinational industrial division of labor for cost minimization fol- 
lows naturally from such technological processes and is an important 
demand factor for the growth of the electronics industry in EPZs. Some 
investors set up production facilities in EPZs in pursuance of trade quotas, 
while others do so for preferential tariff treatment and liberal import re- 
strictions exercised by the main market on a particular EPZ or its host 
country.* In addition, some EPZ enterprises are set up due to convenient 
and low-cost acquisition of major components from the local region or 
proximity to the export market. 

Obviously the major element in the investment climate of a successful 
EPZ lies in the presence of comparative advantages in the host country 
which correspond with demand factors in the capital source. These form 
the highest’ order or macro-level of the overall investment climate. An 
amicable macro-investment climate on its own is not sufficient for the de- 
velopment of viable export industries in an EPZ. A developing courtry’s 
traditional and main-line industrial policy and related local politics and 
bureaucracy are often deterrents to the establishment of export industries. 
They should either be removed or sufficiently constrained within an EPZ 
in order to generate a meso-investment climate conducive to the develop- 
ment of export industries with foreign participation. Such measures as 
import-export controls, as well as tariffs, taxation systems, measures that 
specifically protect certain monopolies or domestic economic sectors, bu- 
reaucracies, labor laws and factory regulations all should be carefully 
amended or restricted in their application within an EPZ. Many EPZs set 
up unified control under an EPZ authority to manage the zone and admin- 
ister matters normally dealt with by several separate ministries elsewhere 
in the country. This so-called “one-stop” approach aims to simplify proce- 
dures and shorten the time and cost involved in application, approval, 
registration, and all necessary documentation to facilitate the setting up 
and running of an export-oriented industrial enterprise. The “bonded 
area” is another way to circumvent cumbersome and often costly proce- 
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dures in various customs and tax offices. Restraining or even removing the 
controls placed over export industries through separate, special legislation 
and administration are key elements in promoting the meso-investment 
climate of an EPZ. 

A key element of the micro-investment climate is adoption of an attrac- 
tive incentive package aimed at minimizing the cost of export-oriented for- 
eign or joint-venture enterprises and reducing their political risk through 
the guaranteed repatriation of profits, a liberal foreign exchange policy, 
and the promise of no nationalization or fair compensation in case this did 
occur. Under the heading of cost minimization, additional measures may 
also be applied such as wage control, special labor legislation (e.g., prohibi- 
tion of strikes), land and standard workshop units provided at set prices 
with attractive payment terms and lease durations, special concessions on 
taxes, reduction or elimination of tariffs, and favorable depreciation rates 
and bank loans by state banks. Tax holidays and progressive reduction of 
corporate profit taxes following tax holidays are measures often used to 
increase profits of enterprises. 

In most EPZs, however, the promoters pay too much attention to the 
creation of a good micro-investment climate, place less emphasis on a good 
meso climate, and are lukewarm or even unaware of the elements required 
in the macro climate. It must be stressed that the EPZ itself is not a com- 
parative advantage. Whether foreign investment would come into a par- 
ticular EPZ would depend on whether a comparative advantage and 
suitable meso climate exist to make export-oriented production competi- 
tive on the international market. For countries with a socialist system, 
such as China, the attitude of international capital toward “eliminating 
restraints of the system and the bureaucracy” as a key factor in an amic- 
able meso climate warrants serious attention. To what extent China, 
under its rubric of socialism, would permit and tolerate private enterprise 
and a free market, would significantly affect the country’s comparative ad- 
vantages of labor and natural resources that may be exploitable by foreign 
capital for the development of export industries. The significance that 
Chinese decision makers attach to these meso-investment climate elements 
and their sincerity in putting them into effect are of paramount importance 
to foreign investors and would strongly influence their decision to invest in 
China, even if the micro climate were ideal. 


Investment Climates of Asian EPZs 
Based on the above framework, we now turn to a brief comparison of the 
investment climates of selected Asian EPZs. Since basic information and 
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Statistics on these EPZs are widely available, only those useful for the anal- 
ysis are used. 

The EPZ I type is found in Taiwan and South Korea. Taiwan’s compar- 
ative advantage in labor, especially compared to Japan in the 1960s, was 
quite obvious. Due to geographical proximity and long historical affinity, 
Taiwan became the first choice of Japanese capital. However, Taiwan then 
had a high tariff wall for most import items, its import-export regulations 
were considered complicated, and there were stringent controls over for- 
eign currency. These deterred the growth of export industries. The crea- 
tion of special policy enclaves in Kaohsiung, Taichung, and Tainan, free 
from most of these fetters, then became a precondition for the develop- 
ment of viable export industries in Taiwan. It has since moved a long way. 
With the rapid expansion of its exporting sector and the gradual creation 
of numerous well-planned industrial areas and districts throughout the is- 
land, the significance of the EPZs in Taiwan’s overall export economy has 
declined. Except for a slightly lower corporate profit tax and the advan- 
tage of “one-stop” administration, the EPZs in Taiwan now enjoy no edge 
over the other industrial sites on the island. The three EPZs have been 
more or less stagnant since 1976, and the industrial products exported 
from them are still highly biased toward labor-intensive types, reflecting 
Taiwan’s former comparative advantage in cheap labor. 

The Masan Free Export Zone (FEZ) of South Korea was set up near 
Seoul in 1970 but, like its counterparts in Taiwan, had become stagnant by 
1976. Compared to Taiwan, the products of the FEZ, were more concen- 
trated in the medium export-intensity industries—t.e., electronics and pre- 
cision industries—with 90.2% of the total invested capital coming from 
foreign sources, Japan alone contributing 69%. The predominance of Ja- 
pan as a capital source underlines the good match between the compara- 
tive advantages held by South Korea and the demand factor in this 
neighboring capital-source country.° As in Taiwan, the rising overall wage 
level and the general success of export-oriented industrialization have 
made new EPZs in South Korea unnecessary. In fact the second FEZ, Iri, 
developed along quite different lines from Masan—as an export industrial 
base utilizing local capital and operating lower level and more labor-inten- 
sive types of manufacturing. Iri may be viewed as a South Korean attempt 
to build a Hong Kong-type exporting center. 

The experiences of Taiwan and South Korea show that in developing 
countries with a vigorous export industrialization policy and conditions for 


5. Byung Gil Van, “Economic and Social Impacts of the Masan Free Trade Zone in the 
Republic of Korea,” in F. A. Rabbani, ed., Economic and Social Impacts of Export Processing 
Zones in Asia (Tokyo: APO, 1982), p. 68. 
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export industry promotion, EPZs as policy enclaves serving the promotion 
of export industries would be short-lived. They are of a transient nature 
and “mature” rather quickly. The prime mover of rapid EPZ develop- 
ment in these two countries was the existence of comparative advantage 
and reasonable meso- and micro-investment climates. As these investment 
climates have improved in the country as a whole, the role of EPZs as 
export industry promoters has declined. 


TABLE 1 Comparison of Investment Climates in EPZs of Selected Asian 
Countries 


Meso Micro 

Country/EPZ Comparative Advantage Climate Climate 
India 

Santa Cruz 

EEPZ cheap, skilled labor 0 -+ 

Keda EPZ cheap labor 0 0 
Pakistan* near to Mideast market 0 + 
Sri Lanka* cheap labor, textiles quota ae + 
Bangladesh* cheap labor, textiles quota + F 
Malaysia cheap labor, natural resources 0 i 
Philippines* cheap labor 0 0 
Indonesia cheap labor 0 + 
Thailand cheap labor 0 0 


SOURCE: Business International Asia/Pacific Ltd., The Export Processing Zones of Asia, 
1982, Hong Kong. 

* Affected adversely by political instability 

QO Little better than the rest of the country 

-+ Much better than the rest of the country 


Table 1 lists the key investment climate situations of selected examples 
of the EPZ II type in Asia. Among developing countries, cheap labor is a 
common factor. Yet, much understanding and determination is required 
of the governments in diverting or loosening existing policy constraints, 
that is, manipulation in the meso climate so that it attracts foreign or local 
private investment in export industries. Since there are a great number of 
choices among the developing countries in terms of cheap labor, what mat- 
ters more are elements in the meso and micro climates. Among the coun- 
tries listed in Table 1, India has not been keen on improving the meso 
climate in its EPZs. Red tape is still quite serious, with lengthy documen- 
tation and approval regulations for imports and exports and time-consum- 
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ing customs and tax procedures. In the free trade zones of Indonesia it is 
reported that imports require approval from eight different offices before 
they can be claimed, while exports have to be endorsed by 13 different 
types of officials. The EPZs in the Philippines also report a fair amount of 
red tape, while high incidences of labor strikes and the prohibition against 
women working at night are among the labor factors that adversely affect 
the meso climates of both India and the Philippines. In Malaysia and 
Thailand, official incentives that promote export industries and high-tech 
extend far beyond the special areas, undercutting the attractiveness of such 
areas to foreign investors. The meso climate of each thus has just a slight 
edge over the rest of the country. When siting considerations are present, 
such as local resources, transport, and labor supply, the foreign investor 
sometimes finds locations outside the special areas to be more suitable. 

There seems to be little discrepancy when comparing the countries in 
Table 1 in the micro elements of siting, facilities, and incentive packages of 
their EPZ versions. Sri Lanka, Bangladesh, Malaysia, Indonesia, and 
Santa Cruz (India) stand out as relatively better, whereas Keda of India 
and the EPZs of Thailand are more remote from the main ports and popu- 
lation centers. The availability and high cost of electricity also make the 
micro climates of the latter areas slightly inferior. The macro climate of 
Sri Lanka has been quite attractive, enhanced by the government’s deter- 
mination to restrain unfavorable policies within the zone. Investors from 
Hong Kong, looking for available textile trade quotas, contributed the ma- 
jority of capital invested in the EPZ. However, recent ethnic troubles on 
the island have cast doubt on the zone’s future prospects. Bangladesh 
wants to follow Sri Lanka’s approach, as it has similar comparative advan- 
tages. However, since it started late (1983) and has an unstable political 
situation at present, it is a risk area for foreign investment. In contrast, 
Malaysia’s eight Free Trade Zones (FTZs) were already fully occupied by 
1982, with a total investment of US$227 million and a work force of 
60,400 people. These figures indicate the FTZ development of Malaysia is 
comparable to, or even exceeds that of Taiwan and South Korea. The 
major industries in its zones are clothing manufacture, electronics (the low 
export-intensity types), and the processing of primary products (wood and 
rubber), a clear reflection of the country’s comparative advantages. Ma- 
laysia provides equal incentives to all enterprises, whether inside or outside 
the FTZ, on the basis of their export orientation, technology transfer role, 
and regional labor generation; yet its FTZs thrive due to a better micro- 
investment climate and could be considered as the more mature of the 
EPZ II type with closer affinity to the EPZ I. 
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The success, failure, or attractiveness of the EPZ II in Asia seems to 
depend more on conditions of the meso- than of the micro-investment cli- 
mate. The dismal situation of EPZ Ils, in some Asian countries is related 
to a lack of awareness, or to slow improvement in their meso-investment 
climate; such areas are still constrained by bureaucratic practices and poli- 
cies that have developed out of the tradition of import-substitution indus- 
trialization. 


Relevance of the EPZ Concept to 

China’s Open Areas 
Since the primary consideration of foreign investors in choosing a host 
country is the existence of comparative advantages, we must first evaluate 
the Open Areas of China by considering their varying natures and their 
relative advantages. China is so large that each of its Open Areas may be 
viewed as set in a region comparable in size and significance to a nation, 
and the existence of different comparative advantages in these areas can be 
assumed. The simple topology (see Figure 1) that follows also takes into 
account the likely role played by different Open Areas in China’s develop- 
ment and modernization drive with regard to their respective geographi- 
cal, resource, and cultural attributes. 

The Shenzhen Special Economic Zone (SSEZ) is the apex in the hierar- 
chy of the Open Areas, being the largest of the “Four Windows.” Its long- 
term goal is the transfer of high technology, for that will serve as a base for 
developing new technology and new products for consumer industries with 
export potential. The SSEZ needs to be supported by leading domestic 
industries of the country and to make use of the potential Chinese market 
in order to improve its macro-investment climate. 

The other Special Economic Zones form a second tier of Open Areas, 
serving the development needs of their respective hinterlands. Each has 
well-established overseas Chinese links that serve as an initial capital 
source. These zones may be attractive to some capital-intensive, large- 
scale, high-tech industries but also to small- and medium-scale import- 
substitution and export-processing types of industries. 

Hainan Island, on the third level of Open Areas, is primarily a resource- 
based development area. Its yet unexploited natural resources provide a 
distinct comparative advantage. In the course of its development, atten- 
tion should also be paid to downstream processing. 

The three river deltas are large areas rich in natural resources and with 
reasonably developed industries and labor skills. Their main role lies in 
the transfer of appropriate technology and the strengthening of export ori- 
entation in some sectors. Foreign participation for improving technology, 
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raising productivity, and opening overseas marketing channels were major 
objectives in their establishment. 

Developed Open Cities, such as Shanghai, Tianjin, and Guangzhou, 
possess fairly well-developed industrial economies and have been long es- 
tablished as East Asian port cities. Their potential for further growth in 
international trade and export-oriented industries is enormous. Foreign 
capital is useful in the rejuvenation of old enterprises and in developing 
new products for export and the transfer of new technology. 

Developing Open Cities are small- to medium-size coastal port cities, 
and are on the lowest level of the Open Areas’ hierarchy in China. Their 
advantages lie with their ports and their trade development potential, sup- 
ported by the resource endowment of their hinterlands. Foreign participa- 
tion in infrastructural development and exploitation of natural resources 
were the main purposes in the opening of these cities. 

It is clear that China’s Open Areas are not simply EPZs, though there 
are EPZ components in some of them, and the EPZ concept cannot be 
strictly applied. Still many of China’s Open Areas stress the importance of 
developing export industries, such as the four SEZs and the Open Cities, 
and the EPZs and Technology Development Zones (TDZs) have been de- 
veloped or planned as instruments for achieving such a goal.© Within 
these Open Areas, the experiences of EPZs in other developing countries 
are of particular relevance. 

Utilizing the framework developed for analysis of the EPZs, we can 
identify the three-level investment climate as it now exists in China’s EPZs 
and TDZs: 


Macro-climate situation—cheap labor with a degree of skill, natural resources, 
domestic market potential, and certain technologies offering international com- 
petitiveness. 

Meso-climate situation—insufficient legislation to provide reasonable legal pro- 
tections, heavy dependence on central planning in allocation of factors of pro- 
duction, free market not sufficiently developed, manpower and skills unable to 
move freely, and a transitional stage in economic and political system reforms. 
Micro-climate situation—insufficient provision of infrastructure, especially elec- 
tricity and transportation-communication, both domestically and internation- 
ally; fees for infrastructure and other services high or unstable; serious red-tape; 
and both “cost” and “political risk” elements are unsatisfactory. 


6. The SSEZ is a good example. See Liu Kwok-guang, “The Strategic Goals of Shenzhen 
Special Economic Zone,” The Guangdong Special Economic Zones, p. 223. Of the 14 Open 
Cities, 11 have assigned sites for the development of TDZs, four of them—Guangzhou, 
Shanghai, Tianjin, and Fuzhou—already have factories in operation. These TDZs emphasize 
the promotion of export-oriented, foreign currency-earning enterprises. 
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In the Chinese zones, therefore, substantial areas for improvement exist in 
both the meso- and micro-investment climates. Unfortunately, most of the 
attention of economists inside and outside the country, including those re- 
sponsible for the zone planning, is focused on deficiencies in the micro- 
investment climate. Stemming from this general lack of awareness of the 
significance of the meso climate, some zone planners assume that with 
completion of the physical infrastructure and implementation of an incen- 
tive package, foreign investors will line up for admission into the zones. 
Lessons from the Xiamen and Shenzhen SEZs should alert these planners. 
Many of the established and serviced sites of these zones and a good pro- 
portion of the standard workshop units remained vacant for quite some 
time after their completion. Foreign investment in these zones is not that 
easy to attract, and many enterprises that are there were encouraged by 
the presence of a local market: producing parts and components for Hong 
Kong industries as a means to reduce the burden of rising labor costs 
within Hong Kong, or producing cheap and low quality consumer goods 
such as wearing apparel and small metal products for the Hong Kong mar- 
ket. 

The major deterrent to these zones developing beyond the present stage 
of serving largely as an adjunct of Hong Kong or being domestic-market 
oriented is the fact that they are still fettered by a meso-investment climate 
no different from that obtaining in the rest of the country. Lo listed seven 
major criticisms of the Shenzhen SEZ.’ The first three are all related to 
the meso climate—lack of legislative protection; cumbersome, highly du- 
plicative and inconstant bureaucracy; and poor labor quality—while an- 
other three—poor management and serious red tape, lack of overall and 
coordinated planning in infrastructural provision, and a lack of data and 
information on the zones—belong to the micro climate. Yet in the circum- 
stances of China’s socialist system, these latter elements are clearly linked 
to the meso climate. Lastly, the criticism “difficult to enter the domestic 
market” obviously refers to the present restraint on the comparative ad- 
vantage of the Chinese zones. 

Although it may not be necessary for foreign investors to “‘pigeon-hole”’ 
these criticisms according to the three-tier hierarchy of investment cli- 
mates, for the Chinese open-door policy planner as well as those interested 
in economic development strategy, putting the deterrents in the right con- 
ceptual framework is a prerequisite for overcoming them. Chinese eco- 
nomic planners and researchers as a rule believe that the investment 


7. T. W. C. Lo, “Foreign Investment in the Special Economic Zones: A Management 
Perspective,” in Y. C. Jao and C. K. Leung, eds., China’s Special Economic Zones (Hong 
Kong: OUP, 1986), pp. 184-200. 
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climate of the Open Areas (without differentiation into the three tiers, of 
course) is basically “good” and favorable to foreign investors, and that 
some of the present deficiencies will be gradually done away with as eco- 
nomic reforms deepen. Such a view actually misses the critical point in the 
conceptual framework of the EPZ concept. If China wants to succeed in 
the export-processing portions of its Open Areas, it has to create a good 
meso-investment climate in them, conducive to the growth and develop- 
ment of export industries. The EPZ concept of a “policy enclave” is to 
allow such a climate to be achieved efficiently and quickly within the con- 
fine of the special zone, avoiding the complexities involved in wholesale 
changes of existing policies that apply to the whole country. Thus, im- 
provement of the meso-investment climate in the special zones should take 
no time and should be done according to the zone’s goals and objectives, 
and not whether similar progress has been or is to be achieved in the rest of 
the country. This is what China should learn from the EPZ concept in 
order to develop the Open Areas at a faster pace. 

As to the micro-investment climate, China’s Open Areas compare less 
favorably with the EPZs in such aspects as taxation, tariffs, fees and prices 
for land and facilities (most Asian EPZs work on a cost or cost plus mini- 
mum fee basis), depreciation, and so on. Deficiencies in these areas, how- 
ever, are not critical. China could apply the following order of priority to 
improve the investment climate of Open Areas: (1) create a conducive 
meso climate for the export-processing zone portion of the Open Areas; 
(2) delineate and coordinate the relationship between the EPZ portion and 
the rest of an Open Area in order that the comparative advantages may be 
fully exploited and that growth may be diffused to the hinterland; and 
(3) delineate the necessary elements of the three-tier investment climate 
hierarchy for each of the six types of Open Areas and devise a timetable 
for their implementation. 


Conclusion 
For countries that wish to add an export-oriented component to their de- 
velopment strategy, while still following an inward-looking import- 
substitution industrialization with the maintenance of a tariff wall and 
stringent controls over import-export and foreign exchange, the EPZ con- 
cept offers a pragmatic approach. The key to the approach is to design 
measures to “restrain” otherwise unfavorable measures, policies, and prac- 
tices that restrict the growth of export industries. From the point of view 
of the foreign investor, uncertainty and risks involved in a poor meso-in- 
vestment climate weigh much heavier than promised incentive packages. 
Reduction of corporate profit tax and tax holidays are regarded as “‘des- 
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serts.” Even when such profits exist that these benefits would become sub- 
stantial, there are many ways that real profits can be siphoned off through 
accounting and pricing methods on imported inputs. In the list of priori- 
ties of the zone planners, therefore, devising such tax incentives should 
rank below measures to enable profits to be made by foreign investors. 

Furthermore, China’s Open Areas should not be built on the single 
premise of utilizing foreign capital for promotion of export industries. 
China has stated categorically that these areas should serve the country in 
the transfer of technology and modern management skills. Utilizing the 
natural resources and market potentials of the Open Areas and their hin- 
terlands as means to attract foreign investment forms one of the obvious 
strategies for achieving these goals. Yet, China’s planners must be aware 
of the limitation of foreign capital to help their program of modernization 
and development, as well as the fact that export industries may not match 
the desires of foreign investors or the comparative advantages of some of 
the Open Areas. An OECD study in 1973 noted that 90% of the foreign 
enterprises in South America produced for the domestic market. A 1953 
U.N. study pointed out that pooling the resources of all multinational cor- 
porations still does not generate sufficient funds to satisfy the capital needs 
of the developing countries. China needs first to clear its mind on what 
role foreign capital should play and how it might be attracted to aid 
China’s development. These considerations then need to be refined down 
to specific programs. Besides, other ways and means, such as outright 
purchase of technology and barter trade, have to be considered as alterna- 
tives to direct foreign investment.’ As part of the program in an overall 
strategy to promote export industries, zones similar to EPZs have a role to 
play in China’s Open Areas. To have a fair chance of success, China needs 
to endorse these as “policy enclaves” and bestow on them the privileges of 
a new meso-investment climate different from the average industrial areas 
in the country. 


8. Chinese Minister Gu Mu, who is responsible for the Open Door policy, has stressed the 
significance of other alternatives, such as direct purchase of technology. Gu Mu, “China Js 
Moving Towards the Direction of a More Open Approach,” Liao Wang Weekly, September 
16, 1985, p. 8. 
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On July 29, 1987, an Accord was signed in Colombo 
between Rajiv Gandhi of India and Junius Jayewardene of Sri Lanka 
bringing an end to four years of bloody civil strife between the Sinhalese 
and the Tamils in Sri Lanka. The internal war had devastated the Repub- 
lic of Sri Lanka, causing at least 6,000 casualties, costing some 15 billion 
Sri Lankan rupees (US$500 million) annually, and creating in the populace 
a daily preoccupation with the war. If the majority Sinhalese were paying 
an astounding price to maintain a unified state, the minority Tamils were 
at least equally ravaged, their most densely populated areas in the north 
and east often reduced to free fire zones, their livelihoods nearly crippled, 
and many of their people turned into refugees. 

At the time of the Accord, the political price of conducting the war by 
the central government had inflicted grievous wounds on Sri Lankan de- 
mocracy. A veritable authoritarian state was established. A “Prevention 
of Terrorism Act,” modeled on the draconian South African measure, had 
conferred arbitrary powers in the hands of the state and had harvested 
6,000 to 8,000 “political” prisoners.'! Official censorship had become nor- 
mal and domestic news, especially on the war, was dominated by govern- 
ment and separatist propaganda. The state of emergency, renewed 
perfunctorily by Parliament every month, had created an environment that 
constricted all civil liberties. Individual identity cards had to be produced 
on official demand and personal searches became an unabridged state 
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right. Abuses were inevitable, and the Sri Lankan state was fast acquiring 
an international image as a repressive regime. 

The human cost was both brutal and subtle. On the Sinhalese side, 
some 600 civilians and 500 military and police deaths were recorded, and 
many more were wounded and rendered handicapped and unproductive 
for the rest of their lives. The Tamils paid more proportionately, with at 
least 5,000 killed and many more injured, losing thousands as political 
prisoners, and displacing more than 150,000 as refugees in India and else- 
where. Thousands of Sinhalese also became refugees in their own country, 
driven out by Tamil “militants” from numerous settlements, especially in 
the east. Uprooted and hopeless, Tamil despair was matched by growing 
Sinhalese fatalism at the interminable war. The rift between Tamil and 
Sinhalese grew wider daily; friendships became fewer and cross-communal 
voluntary associations lost their old intercultural vitality. The war contin- 
ued with no end in sight; insecurity and fear had gradually been incorpo- 
rated into life’s routine as “normal.” 

The Sri Lankan economy became dramatically militarized, with 17% of 
the national budget allocated to defense by 1986 compared to 4% a decade 
earlier.* Tourism, which at its peak had attracted over 400,000 visitors 
annually, generated about US$150 million in foreign exchange and pro- 
vided about 64,000 jobs, contracted drastically. Foreign aid continued 
bringing in US$625 million from the aid consortium alone in 1987, but 
donors had signaled that their bounty was likely to be curtailed if the eth- 
nic strife continued. The diversion of scarce resources for military expend- 
itures and the loss of tourist dollars radically rearranged the country’s 
development priorities, delaying project implementation and stunting 
growth potential. The currency was devalued from 21.32 rupees per US$1 
. in 1979 to 29.90 rupees in September 1987. Unemployment had been suc- 
cessfully reduced between 1978 and 1982, but was again on the increase 
and the number of jobless reached one million by mid-1987.3 The govern- 
ment’s open economic strategy ran into serious difficulties, and as if all of 
this war-induced misfortune was not enough, the price of Sri Lankan raw 
materials on the international market remained depressed and drought 
ravaged the country throughout 1987. 

Into this depressing social, political, and economic morass and espe- 
cially in light of the deadlocked negotiations on the ethnic conflict, the 
Accord came as a sudden thunderbolt. In the months prior to the agree- 


2. All economic data cited in this article have been obtained from the Central Bank of 
Ceylon, Review of the Economy (Annual). 

3. R. B. Korale, A Statistical Overview of Employment and Unemployment Trends (mimeo) 
(Colombo: Ministry of Finance and Planning, 1988). 
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ment, neither the Tamil militants—especially the paramount group, the 
Liberation Tigers of Tamil Eelam (LTTE)—nor the Sri Lankan govern- 
ment signaled any fundamental shift in their positions. Why then did the 
Accord come about? What changes in concessions and circumstances 
eventuated that led to the resumption of negotiations between India and 
Sri Lanka? In the following pages we first evaluate the salient political, 
military, and diplomatic features of the Accord, then briefly analyze the 
domestic political factors in Sri Lanka and India that led to the unique 
convergence of interests that resulted in its signing. Next we take up 
problems that have arisen in implementation of the Accord, and in the 
final section we analyze the adequacies and inadequacies of the agreement 
as the basis for a long-term solution to the Sinhala-Tamil conflict. 


Major Political Exchanges in the Accord 
The terms of the Accord contain protections for the fundamental vital in- 
terests of the Sri Lankan government, but while extracting concessions 
from India—acting on behalf of its own interests as well as those of the 
Tamils—Sri Lanka also incurred certain risks and costs. Gains and con- 
cessions were offset by direct and indirect costs and risks. To begin with, 
the Accord conceded “the unity, sovereignty, and territorial integrity of 
Sri Lanka,” eliminating Tamil claims for a sovereign state (Eelam) and 
averting the threat of an Indian invasion. These gains were obtained by 
incurring certain commitments; specifically, the Sri Lankan government 
reaffirmed (Paragraph 1.2 of the Accord) that the state was multiethnic 
and multilingual and that “(1.3) . . . each ethnic group has a distinct cul- 
tural and linguistic identity which has to be carefully nurtured.” It could 
be argued that this commitment was without cost since the Sri Lankan 
state had all along operated on the premise that it was multiethnic. To be 
sure, some early legislation and constitutional provisions, such as the 1956 
“Sinhala only” official language law, had not “nurtured” these separate 
identities so much as challenged and even threatened them. Many Tamils 
would also argue that in employment practices, land settlement alloca- 
tions, and university admissions, systematic state hostility was practiced 
and the idea of “nurture” was missing. They might even argue that the 
slow and steady erosion of their rights and opportunities since indepen- 
dence in 1948 amounted to an institutionalized undermining of their legiti- 
mate right to exist as free and equal citizens.+ In the present Accord, the 
real and imagined fears of the Tamil community are addressed: Tamils, as 


4. S. J. Tambiah, Sri Lanka—Ethnic Fratricide and the Dismantling of Democracy 
(London: I. B. Tauris and Co. Ltd., 1986). 
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well as all other minorities, are explicitly recognized as an integral and 
legal part of Sri Lankan society, and further, their distinct cultural identi- 
ties are to be “nurtured” by the state. 

If in explicitly committing itself to a multiethnic state, the Sri Lankan 
government had merely made a symbolic gesture to the Tamils, the same 
could not be said about the concession to unify the Northern and Eastern 
provinces into a single politico-administrative unit. No other matter in the 
entire Accord has been more inflammatory to Sinhalese sensitivities, trig- 
gering even an assassination attempt on President Jayewardene’s life. In- 
deed, in the past, it was the flat refusal of the Sinhalese negotiators to 
accede to the North-East amalgamation that, in part, frustrated the reach- 
ing of an agreement. Under the Accord, the Northern and Eastern prov- 
inces are provisionally unified for approximately a year at the end of which 
a referendum in the Eastern Province would determine whether it would 
remain in the merged unit. The merger posed a major hurdle in part be- 
cause of the ethnic mix in the Eastern Province. The most recent (1981) 
census showed that Tamils constituted 42%, Muslims 32%, and Sinhalese 
25% of the province’s population. Despite this relatively balanced tripar- 
tite mixture, the Tamil militants claimed this region as well as the North- 
ern Province as their traditional homeland in Sri Lanka. In the Accord, 
this Tamil argument was conceded temporarily and provisionally by the 
Sri Lankan government. The Accord admitted to “recognising that the 
Northern and Eastern provinces have been areas of historical habitation of 
Sri Lankan Tamil speaking peoples,” but qualified this claim by conceding 
similar residential rights to other groups “who have at all times hitherto 
lived together in this territory.”°> The important qualifier to the concession 
provides that, while the Northern and Eastern provinces were to be unified 
almost immediately and elections held to choose the new unit’s political 
representatives, this arrangement was to be only temporary. By the end of 
1988, at the discretion of the Sri Lankan president, a referendum would be 
held in the Eastern Province to determine whether its residents wanted it 
to remain a part of a combined North-East or to be a separate province 
with its own council. 

In the projected referendum, the Accord states that political campaigns 
by individuals and parties would be free and open, following standard 
electoral campaign practices. The administration of the referendum itself 
would be overseen by observers from India and Sri Lanka. Both countries 


5. A critical evaluation of the historical aspect of the homeland controversy is in K. M. de 
Silva, Separatist Ideology in Sri Lanka: A Historical Appraisal of the Claim for the “Tradi- 
tional Homelands” of the Tamils, Occasional Papers, No. 1 (Kandy: International Centre for 
Ethnic Studies, 1987). 
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took a calculated gamble with this referendum, since it was not clear what 
the Tamil militants would do in the event the East voted against continued 
amalgamation of the provinces. The Tamils demanded as a precondition 
to any agreement that the Eastern Province be regarded as part of their 
traditional homeland. Should the referendum, in which President 
Jayewardene promised to compaign as a free citizen against continued 
merger, decide against continued unification, then new tensions are bound 
to be awakened. Should the Tamils win the referendum, Sinhalese feeling 
would be inflamed. On the day the Accord was signed, the wrath of the 
Sinhalese, who were disappointed over agreement on the provisional 
merger, was unleashed in fearsome riots that closed down Colombo for 
nearly a week. In the referendum and the fate of the Eastern Province 
resides much of the future of interethnic relations. 

In conceding to India the temporary merger of the provinces, Sri Lanka 
incurred one additional major risk. By agreeing to a system of decentral- 
ized provincial government endowed with extensive powers, the central 
government could unwittingly be handing the Tamil militants the prelimi- 
nary political tools for a final thrust at full independence. Would the pro- 
vincial unification be a prelude to the full Eelam the autonomists claim? 
Put differently, the decentralization of the Sri Lankan polity was intended 
as a device to defuse secession sentiment, not encourage it. When elections 
are held for the amalgamated North and East provincial council, it is pro- 
jected that a unified Tamil party will win most of the seats, since the 
Northern Province is around 92% and the Eastern about 42% Tamil. In 
the combined sectors, Tamils will make up about 69% of the population. 
Further, most Muslims in the Eastern Province are Tamil-speaking, and at 
least some of them may identify with certain Tamil interests. Together 
then, these figures suggest an arithmetic of Tamil victory in the combined 
council election which, if consolidated over time, will not only provide 
ample training to run a government, but under the right circumstances 
could stimulate demands for full autonomy and sovereignty. 


Military Aspects of the Accord 
Out of the Accord, the Sri Lankan government secured the cessation of 
hostilities, bringing the promise of peace to a war-weary population. It 
was stipulated that both sides would desist from military activities within 
48 hours of the signing of the Accord, and within 72 hours of the cessation 
of hostilities, the Tamil militants were to turn their weapons over to Sri 
Lankan authorities at designated points. India undertook to prevent the 
continued use of its territory as a base from which to launch military oper- 
ations into Sri Lanka, and it agreed to patrol the Palk Strait jointly with 
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the Sri Lankan navy to intercept the flow of weapons from South India to 
the Jaffna peninsula. To end hostilities, Sri Lanka made several military 
concessions. First, troops in the North and East were confined to their 
barracks; second, the new bases built in the Vadamarachchi sector of the 
Jaffna peninsula, deep in Tiger territory and posing a direct threat to Jaffna 
city, were to be closed; third, the “homeguards” (villagers trained and 
armed by the government for self-defense) were to be disarmed; and fi- 
nally, over 5,000 Tamil detainees, mainly youths, were to be released. 

India also undertook a major role in the military exchanges. It agreed 
to provide troops, on request by the Sri Lankan government, to enforce the 
agreement. The Accord used strong language to underscore India’s re- 
sponsibilities, stating that India agreed “to underwrite” the Accord and to 
offer troops as well as arms and military training to Sri Lanka. Simultane- 
ous with its signing, the Sri Lankan government announced the entry of 
some 6,000 to 7,000 Indian troops into the Northern and later the Eastern 
province to assist in implementation of the military aspects of the Accord. 
By early 1988, over 60,000 Indian troops were in Sri Lanka to collect arms 
from the militants and to enforce general law and order. The most signifi- 
cant military undertaking by the Indian army was to ensure “the physical 
security and safety of all communities inhabiting the Northern and East- 
ern provinces.” Rajiv Gandhi said at the time of the signing of the Accord 
in Colombo that it was security fears that caused the LTTE to be reluctant 
to cooperate. India undertook to provide that security, substituting itself 
for the Tamil militants. To have Indian troops on its soil meant that Sri 
Lanka made a major foreign policy concession to India, and this aroused 
the fears of many Sinhalese that their ancient anxieties over Indian inva- 
sion had become a reality through the ineptness or complicity of their own 
government. 

It was clear that a mediating Indian military was indispensable for the 
surrender of Tamil arms and the cessation of hostilities. While President 
Jayewardene stated that Indian troops in Sri Lanka were ultimately under 
his direction, the fact remained that they had considerable autonomy. In- 
dian troops, it seemed, would not leave willingly if their withdrawal meant 
a threat to Tamils by Sinhalese forces. In India, underwriting the Accord 
and guaranteeing the physical security of the Tamils gave the impression 
that an Indian presence in the dispute had become entrenched. Even 
though the Accord called for the eventual installation of normal civil and 
law enforcement administration in the North and East, the writ of the 
central government would always be qualified by the Accord’s guarantee 
of Tamil security by Indian military might. 
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The Tamil militants, especially the LTTE, were most reluctant to relin- 
quish control over their weapons. While the other Tamil guerrilla groups 
agreed to comply with this provision, the Tigers’ leader, Velupillai 
Prabakaran, openly argued that the loss of their weapons invited “‘geno- 
cide” of the Tamil people who would be left at the mercy of a Sinhalese 
administration. But Prabakaran had no choice. The Accord was to be 
executed by India with or without the Tigers’ cooperation. Indeed, in 
agreeing to underwrite the Accord, India had explicitly undertaken to dis- 
arm the Tamil militants if they refused to surrender ttheir weapons. At a 
mammoth open-air meeting in Jaffna, the LTTE leader announced his re- 
luctant willingness to cooperate with India which, under the Accord, had 
agreed to “ensure the physical security and safety of all communities in- 
habiting the Northern and Eastern Provinces.” 

With India’s guarantees to the Tigers, some of the arms slowly were 
surrendered to the Indian Peace Keeping Force (IPKF), but well beyond 
the initial 72-hour deadline. However, the cautious optimism of the In- 
dian authorities that the Tigers would comply with the terms of the Ac- 
cord soon proved to be wrong. By early October the Tigers were openly 
defying Indian authority, and the result was military confrontation be- 
tween the two sides in the Jaffna peninsula. The Indian army won the 
battle, but both sides suffered heavy casualties. Civilian losses were even 
more severe and extensive damage was caused to property and infrastruc- 
ture. Indeed, the Indian operation in the peninsula was a turning point in 
the war, not only because the Tigers lost their stronghold but also because 
the Indians, by the manner in which they conducted the military cam- 
paign, lost much of the goodwill they had with the Tamils in Jaffna. 


Diplomatic Aspects of the Accord 
The Accord also embodied exchanges with respect to the external relations 
and diplomatic requirements of both Sri Lanka and India, but lopsidedly 
in favor of the latter. Indeed, Rajiv Gandhi suggested at the signing cere- 
mony in Colombo that the restoration of Sri Lanka’s nonaligned posture 
underlaid the agreement, at least from India’s perspective. For its role in 
terminating hostilities, India extracted broad undertakings from Sri Lanka 
to desist from entering into any military relations with India’s adversaries. 
Sri Lanka, in frustration with India’s role in arming and harboring the 
militants, had entered into countervailing security and military arrange- 
ments with Pakistan, the Peoples Republic of China (PRC), Israel, and the 
United States. From Pakistan, Sri Lanka procured training of its troops. 
From the PRC, it secured military equipment. From Israel, it got Mossad 
antiterrorist skills. From the United States, the Sri Lankan regime with its 
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commitment to an open, free enterprise economy obtained easy access to 
aid and loans. In addition, Sri Lanka permitted American naval vessels 
access to its ports and leased some 1,000 acres for the construction of an 
enlarged relay facility for the Voice of America (VOA). India had alleged 
that the U.S. used its VOA facilities in Sri Lanka not only for broadcasting 
purposes but also for military surveillance. 

In effect, Sri Lanka’s countervailing relations with Pakistan, the PRC, 
Israel, and the United States had exposed India’s southern flank. Already 
heavily preoccupied with security threats in its northeast and northwest 
from the Chinese and Pakistanis, respectively, and internally destabilized 
by the Sikhs and other secessionist movements, India was wary of opening 
yet another front to hostile penetration. India’s strategic security needs 
then, as well as internal threats to its unity and stability, compelled it to 
seek the Accord with Sri Lanka. At least on the surface, Sri Lanka reaf- 
firmed its commitment to a foreign policy of nonalignment and agreed not 
to permit the use of its territory by foreign military and intelligence agen- 
cies against Indian interests. On these matters, the relevant part of the 
Accord—an annexed letter from Gandhi to Jayewardene—should be cited 
in full: 


Conscious of the friendship between our two countries stretching over two mil- 
lennia and more, and recognizing the importance of nurturing this traditional 
friendship, it is imperative that both Sri Lanka and India reaffirm the decision 
not to allow our respective territories to be used for activities prejudicial to each 
other’s unity, territorial integrity and security. 


In this spirit, you had, during the course of our discussions, agreed to meet 

some of India’s concerns as follows: 

(i) Your Excellency and myself will reach an early understanding about the 
relevance and employment of foreign military and intelligence personnel 
with a view to ensuring that such presences will not prejudice Indo-Sri 
Lankan relations. 

(ii) Trincomalee or any other ports in Sri Lanka will not be made available for 
military use by any country in a manner prejudicial to India’s interests. 

(iii) The work of restoring and operating the Trincomalee oil tank farm will be 
undertaken as a joint venture between India and Sri Lanka. 

(iv) Sri Lanka’s agreements with foreign broadcasting organizations will be 
reviewed to ensure that any facilities set up by them in Sri Lanka are used 
solely as public broadcasting facilities and not for any military or intelli- 
gence purposes. 


To fill the gap anticipated by Sri Lanka’s loss of Pakistani and Chinese 
military aid, India undertook to provide Sri Lankan forces with military 
equipment and training. Two additional devices were built into the Ac- 
cord to protect Indian interests. First, Indian personnel would participate 
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in the anticipated project to restore the Trincomalee oil tank. Indirectly, 
this would permit Indian personnel on the premises of the port so they 
would be able to determine whether foreign agencies were present and mis- 
using the base. Second, to review and monitor the implementation of the 
Accord, a joint consultative body composed of Sri Lankan and Indian staff 
would be established, presumably with broad powers to visit all parts of 
the country to examine whatever interested it. 

Overall, the foreign policy concessions that Sri Lanka extended to India 
served India’s security interests. Sri Lanka was willing to reduce, if not 
eliminate its security-military connections, in particular with Pakistan and 
China, to accommodate India’s quest for security on its southern flank. It 
could be argued that Sri Lanka had decided to accept modification of its 
freedom to choose its friends in exchange for India’s guarantee not to in- 
vade, not to sponsor anti-Lankan terrorism, and not to permit the use of 
its territory by forces inimical to Sri Lankan territorial integrity. In effect, 
this meant that Sri Lanka, in accepting India’s terms of friendship, sig- 
naled willingness to live under the canopy of Indian foreign policy domi- 
nance. The Accord also paved the way for strengthening economic 
relations between the two countries. The Indo-Sri Lanka joint economic 
committee was revived after a five-year lapse, and India has promised Sri 
Lanka US$40 million in loans and grants to finance imports from India. 
There is even a suggestion that Sri Lanka’s electrical power grid be linked 
to that of Tamil Nadu. Some quarters in Sri Lanka, however, are highly 
critical of the dependency that such arrangements will create. 


The Domestic Politics of the Accord 
The political fate of both Gandhi and Jayewardene weighed heavily in the 
making and timing of the Accord. In Sri Lanka, President Jayewardene’s 
ruling United National Party (UNP) faces consecutive elections for the 
Presidency and Parliament in 1988 and 1989. The deteriorating state of 
the war-weary Sri Lankan economy had cast a dark shadow over the elec- 
toral prospects of the UNP, and the main opposition party, the Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party (SLFP) headed by Sirima Bandaranaike, along with sev- 
eral other smaller parties seemed to have seized the popular initiative. 
Termination of the war, especially with India’s assistance, appeared as a 
possible way to reverse the sagging popularity of the government. A war- 
free economy would again benefit from tourism and continued assistance 
from Sri Lanka’s consortium of aid donors, as well as special rehabilitation — 
aid to repair war damages estimated at US$165 million. A revived econ- 
omy operating in the context of the UNP’s strategy of free enterprise de- 
velopment might swing public opinion back in favor of the UNP. It was 
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hoped, at least, that a year or more after the cessation of hostilities, the 
unwinnable war would no longer be the most salient issue in the general 
elections. The UNP believes it can defeat the SLFP on economic issues 
and performance. The Accord was expected to set the stage for a return to 
economic and political normalcy, an environment in which the UNP feels 
it could maximize its electoral prospects. Another aspect of Sri Lankan 
internal politics that could have influenced the making of the Accord per- 
tained to President Jayewardene’s age. At 82, Jayewardene has announced 
his retirement from politics after his term expires in 1988, and he would 
not have wanted to leave office with the ongoing war still ravaging the 
- country. His place in Sri Lankan history would be better secured by peace 
than by continued warfare. à 

On the Indian side, Rajiv Gandhi’s political calculations also figured in 
the Accord. At the time of the signing, Gandhi’s popularity had plum- 
meted sharply, his Congress (I) party had suffered severe electoral setbacks 
in state elections, and the party was internally torn with several key figures 
either having resigned or been expelled. One of Gandhi’s last remaining 
electoral strongholds was the state of Tamil Nadu. Here, the Sri Lankan 
conflict had dumped nearly 150,000 refugees and, although sympathetic 
and supportive of the militants’ cause, the Tamils in South India were be- 
coming disturbed both by the cost of the refugees and their periodic 
skirmishes that often disrupted public peace. Gandhi’s settling of the dis- 
pute served to put an end to these problems and, as a consequence of the 
concessions to the militants, conferred praise on his performance. The Ac- 
cord was hailed in Tamil Nadu. Under the agreement, the Tamil refugees 
would be received back in the Northern and Eastern provinces and offered 
assistance for resettlement. Gandhi took care of the future nuisance poten- 
tial of militants who might remain in Tamil Nadu by agreeing in the Ac- 
cord to expel from India all advocates of Tamil secession from Sri Lanka. 
With a stroke of the pen then, Gandhi not only improved his image in 
Tamil Nadu but also sorted out the practical problems that the militants 
were creating there. 

The Accord served Gandht’s internal political needs in another respect. 
Besieged by internal crises instigated by Sikh separatism, electoral defeats, 
and bribery scandals, Gandhi’s international peacemaking role served to 
distract attention from his domestic difficulties. Receiving high praise 
from the international press and dignitaries, he was even recommended, 
along with President Jayewardene, for the Nobel Peace Prize. 
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Problems of Implementation 

The Accord has run into several major problems in its implementation. 
First and foremost, the Indian troops failed to disarm the LTTE within a 
reasonable period of time. The latter eventually refused to join the interim 
administration and decided to continue the war, this time against the Indi- 
ans. After its defeat in Jaffna in October 1987, the LTTE shifted its opera- 
tions to the Eastern Province, which is a more sensitive area because it is 
inhabited in significant numbers by all three communities—Tamil, Mus- 
lim, and Sinhalese. Since October, the LTTE has conducted a concerted 
campaign in the province, using terror tactics to destabilize the region, 
including the murder of Sinhalese and Muslim civilians. A large number 
of Sinhalese and Muslim refugees who have fled their homes are refusing 
to return until the Sri Lankan security forces are redeployed in the area. 
For propaganda against the Indians, the LTTE has also exploited acts of 
violence and indiscipline committed by some Indian soldiers on Tamil ci- 
vilians. The unsatisfactory military situation has prevented the holding of 
provincial council elections and even the conduct of normal civil adminis- 
tration in the Eastern Province. 

The failure to restore peace quickly has put the Accord at risk. The 
Indians probably overestimated their influence with the LTTE, and under- 
estimated the fighting capability of the Tigers and their commitment to a 
separate Tamil state of Eelam. Prime Minister Gandhi is running into a 
host of problems at home on account of the apparently protracted nature 
of the military engagement in Sri Lanka. The pro-Sri Lankan Tamil lobby 
in Delhi and especially in Tamil Nadu does not want the Indian army to 
defeat the LTTE, and Gandhi, anxious to preserve the Congress (I) base in 
Tamil Nadu following the death last December of Chief Minister M. G. 
Ramachandran, is now doubly sensitive to Tamil Nadu opinion. The ris- 
ing casualty figures among Indian troops is also drawing increasing criti- 
cism, as are the escalating economic costs of the military engagement. It 
probably would be premature to describe Sri Lanka as India’s Vietnam or 
Afghanistan, but while Sri Lanka could have been a prestige-enhancing 
military operation had it been completed quickly, it is turning out to be a 
rambling, indecisive campaign with no end in sight. 

On the Sri Lankan side, many of the government’s early optimistic ex- 
pectations have not been realized. Although the provincial council legisla- 
tion was passed by Parliament in November 1987, elections for councils in 
the North-East have been postponed indefinitely. The absence of peace in 
the Tamil areas and the consequent continued presence of large numbers 
of Indian troops has become a major electoral liability for the ruling UNP. 
There is no doubt that the Indian presence is hugely unpopular among the 
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Sinhalese. It has significantly strengthened the position of President 
Jayewardene’s long-standing rival, Mrs. Bandaranaike and her Sri Lanka 
Freedom Party, who have also come out against the provincial councils. 
Even more disturbing for the ruling party and for the survival of the Ac- 
cord is the anti-Accord and anti-Indian militancy led by the proscribed 
People’s Liberation Front (JVP) in the south. A spate of politically moti- 
vated killings generally attributed to the JVP have occurred since August 
1987, with most of the victims either members of the ruling party or of left 
political parties that support the Accord. UNP President Harsha 
Abeywardene and the charismatic leader of the Sri Lanka People’s Party 
(SLMP), film idol Vijaya Kumaranatunga, are the most prominent among 
them. This situation forced President Jayewardene to postpone a by-elec- 
tion scheduled for mid-March 1988, as well as elections to some of the 
provincial councils in the south originally scheduled for late April. With- 
out peace the government is also unable to make use of the US$493 million 
in rehabilitation aid that it negotiated last December. Thus, the immediate 
future of the Accord will depend very much on two factors—the success of 
the Indians in restoring peace in the North and East, and the success with 
which Colombo is able to implement the devolution package. However, 
even if peace and local administration become a reality, many other issues 
in the Sinhala-Tamil ethnic equation are germane to a long-term relation- 
ship and these the Accord fails to address. 


The Accord and a Long-Term Solution 

The Accord can be viewed as a measure that served, at least temporarily, 
to arrest the hemorrhage of resources and loss of life from the war. The 
underlying long-term issues that, in the first instance, created the crisis 
have to be dealt with. Further, it is clear that the society requires positive 
institutional policies to sustain the coexistence of the different ethnic 
groups. By developing spheres of intergroup cooperation and expanding 
areas of amity, the likelihood of conflict may be diminished. In this sec- 
tion, we offer an overview of long-range issues and opportunities toward 
which the Accord can only be a starting point in institutional conflict reso- 
lution. 

The underlying practical and symbolic issues that pushed Sri Lanka to- 
ward its communal crisis pertain to representation, language, religion, land 
settlement, and alleged discrimination in the areas of university admission 
and jobs. Apart from representation, these issues emerged in the post- 
independence period. As to representation, Tamil spokesmen at the time 
of the Donomoughmore Commission, fearing the superior numbers of the 
Sinhalese and wanting to prevent the loss of the comparative advantages in 
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status, jobs, and privileges they had acquired under colonial rule, de- 
manded communal representation instead of the one-man-one-vote princi- 
ple. When this was rejected for a system based on majoritarian 
democracy, the Tamils sought refuge in a federal arrangement under 
which they could maximize the value of their concentrated numbers in the 
Northern and Eastern provinces. This too was rejected. However, Tamil- 
based political parties have periodically entered into coalition with gov- 
erning Sinhalese-based parties and obtained important cabinet appoint- 
ments, thereby giving representation to Tamil interests at the highest 
decision-making level in the country. But this was a form of representa- 
tion that was neither predictable nor fully capable of institutionally pro- 
tecting Tamil nghts. In the 1987 Accord, representation stood as the most 
significant area of Sri Lankan concession: a system of decentralized pro- 
vincial councils under which the northern and eastern regions would be 
amalgamated temporarily. However, even this concession was limited in 
value, as decentralized councils would exist within a unitary system and 
would lack the level of entrenched protection and jurisdictional preroga- 
tive inherent in a federal system. Put starkly, the system of provincial 
government to be implemented could be dismantled relatively easily by the 
national legislature. Given the vagaries of party politics in Sri Lanka, es- 
pecially in the contemporary situation if Bandaranaike’s SLFP and its al- 
lies were to win the next elections, the provincial councils could be in 
jeopardy. This sort of vulnerability in an area of vital interest to the Tamil 
community would have to be eliminated. 

While provincial-level representation has been addressed, national-level 
representation remains problematic. According to population numbers, 
Tamil representation in the national parliament would be 20% or less. 
Tamils might or might not be part of the ruling regime and their cabinet 
representation therefore would be uncertain. This is clearly an important 
lacuna in the Accord. While Tamil cabinet presence has been left to the 
vagaries of political alignments in the past, it would appear that some sort 
of power sharing at the center now is required, both as symbol and as 
practical assurance to Tamil interests. A proportion of both parliamentary 
seats and cabinet posts probably would be ideal. A vice-president from a 
minority community is also a possibility. Thus, the Accord could be con- 
ceived as a first step in reconciliation, leading toward negotiation of a 
wider and more comprehensive agreement covering such issues as cabinet 
representation. 

In the area of language, the Accord stated explicitly that there would be 
three national languages—Sinhalese, Tamil, and English. In some ways, 
this was too much and too late. Ideally, the independence constitution of 
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1947 should have established Sinhalese and Tamil as the national lan- 
guages, thereby removing this area from party politics. To make English a 
national language would appear at this time unnecessary and probably 
costly. Overall, the language provision in the Accord was redundant since 
the 1956 “Sinhala only” language law had been modified by Article 19 of 
the constitution of 1978 that recognized Tamil as a national language.® In 
the sphere of religion, the constitution of 1972 proclaimed that Buddhism 
had a special place in Sri Lanka. This provision had mainly symbolic 
value, but its place in the constitution of a country could be viewed as 
unnecessarily provocative. The 1987 Accord called for the “nurturing” of 
all cultural communities in a multiethnic state, almost requiring the state 
to offer commensurate amounts of financial support to Hindus, Muslims, 
and Christians as are offered to the Buddhist sects in Sri Lanka. 

Land settlement has been a burning issue in the ethnic conflict. Tamils 
have accused the government of initiating policies and practices that fa- 
vored the Sinhalese in settling farmers on state lands and that led to the 
systematic populating of traditional Tamil areas by Sinhalese settlers. 
Some facts support this claim. For example, the proportion of Sinhalese in 
the Trincomalee district increased from 4.5% in 1921 to 33.6% in 1981, 
and that of the Ampara district from 8.2% to 37.6%.’ However, other 
evidence showed that aspects of the claim were unwarranted. The ethnic 
balance of the north has never changed appreciably through Sinhalese set- 
tlement. In the east, the Tamil percentage of the total population dropped 
from 52% in 1921 to 42% in 1981. However, the Tamil claim of a “tradi- 
tional homeland” in the Eastern Province is a weak one. All the available 
historical and demographic evidence points to large Sinhalese settlements 
in the interior of the province and Tamil settlements along a coastal strip.® 
On the larger canvas, the land settlement problem could be conceived as 
an “issue” under a government that was intent on diluting Tamil bases of 
political power. However, under the Accord’s “nurturing” outlook, this 
sort of land policy should terminate. l 

Discrimination with regard to jobs, scholarships, and university admis- 
sions has also been a major grievance of the Tamils. In these matters also, 
some Tamil claims are closer to the truth than others. For example, 


6. An illuminating account of the language controversy is in K. M. de Silva, “Rhetoric and 
Reality: The Politics of Language Policy in Sri Lanka, 1940-1986,” paper presented at a 
seminar on Ethnicity and Human Rights, Columbia University, New York, June 1986. 

7. G. H. Peiris, “An Appraisal of the Concept of a Traditional Tamil Homeland in Sri 
Lanka,” paper presented at a workshop on Economic Dimensions of Ethnic Conflict, Inter- 
national Centre for Ethnic Studies, Kandy, August 1985, p. 19. 

8. Ibid. 
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Tamils have lost out on jobs in government and state corporations, espe- 
cially in clerical and lower grades where political patronage is important. 
Their representation in the security forces is minimal. However, Tamil 
claims are less convincing in university admissions as President Jaye- 
wardene, when he assumed office, removed the system of “‘standardiza- 
tion” that required Tamils to get higher marks than Sinhalese on 
university admission examinations. The system of district-based admis- 
sions that has prevailed since then has been supported by Tamils outside 
the Jaffna peninsula who benefit from it. In any event, the present ar- 
rangement has generally ensured about 25% of the places in science-based 
courses for Sri Lankan Tamils who make up 12.5% of the population. 

The Accord, by virtue of decentralizing the polity, virtually turned over 
many employment opportunities to provincial councils, and this was a ma- 
jor reason why the militants wanted not one but two provinces under their 
control. The combined Northern and Eastern provinces should be con- 
trolled in the future by the Tamils, which would provide land, jobs, and 
other practical opportunities and patronage. At the national level, how- 
ever, specifically with regard to the public service and national institutions 
such as the universities, the Accord does not provide for any guaranteed 
Tamil proportional representation. The civil service of the Northern and 
Eastern provinces would not be adequate to meet Tamil demands for job 
opportunities. The Accord does not offer a formula, such as proportional- 
ity, for a solution. In the long run, Tamil proportional presence in the 
national sphere—the public service, the state corporations, the army—1is 
needed to establish a more integrated social and cultural system. 


Conclusion 

The 1987 Indo-Sri Lankan Accord should be viewed as a first step in a 
general direction toward a more durable peace. It has attended only to 
certain significant short-term issues, leaving on the agenda many of the 
underlying long-term problems for future resolution. The terms of the Ac- 
cord project both solutions and problems. In this sense, it has to be viewed 
as a dynamic instrument, clearing away some issues and creating others, a 
living document always-available for amendment and adjustment and not 
a final static writ unrealistically addressing a fluid situation. It will fall on 
the shoulders of the joint consultative team not only to monitor the imple- 
mentation of the Accord, but to recommend changes leading to the larger 
objective of institutionalizing the peace. 
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